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THE SEEN 
AND THE UNSEEN 



I. 

A PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXPERIMENT 

THE conversation had been of murders and of 
suicides. It had almost seemed as if each 
speaker had felt constrained to cap the preceding 
speaker's tale of horror. As the talk went on, 
Mr. Howitt had drawn farther and farther into a 
comer of the room, as if the subject were little to 
his liking. Now that all the speakers but one had 
quitted the smoking-room, he came forward from 
his comer, in the hope, possibly, that with this last 
remaining individual, who, like himself, had been a 
silent listener, he might find himself in more con- 
genial society. 
" Dreadful stuff those fellows have been talking ! " 
Mr. Howitt was thin and he was tall. He seemed 
shorter than he really was, owing to what might be 
described as a persistent cringe rather than a stoop. 
He had a deferential, almost frightened air. His 
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2 THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 

pallid face was lighted by a smile which one felt 
might, in a moment, change into a stare of terror. 
He rubbed his hands together softly, as if suffering 
from a chronic attack of nerves; he kept giving 
furtive glances round the room. 

In reply to Mr. Howitt's observation the stranger 
nodded his head. There was something in the 
gesture, and indeed in the man's whole appearance, 
which caused Mr. Howitt to regard him more at- 
tentively. The stranger's size was monstrous. By 
him on the table was a curious-looking box, about 
eighteen inches square, painted in hideously alter- 
nating stripes of blue and green and yellow; and 
although it was spring, and the smoking-room was 
warm, he wore his overcoat and a soft felt hat So 
far as one could judge from his appearance, seated, 
he was at least six feet in height As to girth, his 
dimensions were bewildering. One could only guess 
wildly at his weight To add to the peculiarity of 
his appearance, he wore a huge black beard, which 
not only hung over his chest, but grew so high up 
his cheeks as almost to conceal his eyes. 

Mr. Howitt took the chair which was in front of 
the stranger. His eyes were never for a moment 
still, resting, as they passed, upon the bearded giant 
in front of him, then flashing quickly hither and 
thither about the room. 

" Do you stay in Jersey long ? " 

^'No." 

The reply was monosyllabic, but, though it was 
heard so briefly, at the sound of the stranger's voice 
Mr. Howitt half rose, grasped the arm of his chair, 
and gasped. The stranger seemed surprised. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT 3 

•'What's the matter?" 

Mr. Howitt dropped back on to his seat He 
took out his handkerchief to wipe his forehead. 
His smile, which had changed into a stare of terror 
on its reappearance, assumed a sickly hue. 

" Nothing. Only a curious similarity." I 

" Similarity ? What do you mean ? " 

Whatever Mr. Howitt might mean, every time the 
stranger opened his mouth it seemed to give him 
another shock. It was a moment or two before he 
regained sufficient control over himself to enable him 
to answer, 

"Your voice reminds me of one which I used to 
hear. It's a mere fugitive resemblance." 

"Whose voice does mine remind you of?" 

"A friend's." 

"What was his name?" 

"His name was — Cookson." 

Mr. Howitt spoke with a perceptible stammer. 

** Cookson? I see." 

There was silence. For some cause, Mr. Howitt 
seemed on a sudden to have gone all limp. He sat 
in a sort of heap on his chair. He smoothed his 
hands together, as if with unconscious volition. His 
sickly smile had degenerated into a fatuous grin. 
His shifty eyes kept recurring to the stranger's face 
in front of him. It was the stranger who was the 
next to speak, 

"Did you hear what those men were talking 
about?" 

"Yes." 

" They were talking of murders." 

"Yes." 
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4 THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 

"I heard rather a curious story of a murder as I 
came down to Weymouth in the train." 

" It's a sort of talk I do not care for." 

**No. Perhaps not; but this was rather a singular 
tale. It was about a murder which took place the 
other day at Exeter." 

Mr. Howitt started. 

"At Exeter?" 

"Yes; at Exeter." 

The stranger stood up. As he did so, one realised 
how grotesquely unwieldy was his bulk. It seemed 
to be as much as he could do to move. The three 
pockets in the front of his overcoat were protected 
by buttoned flaps. He undid the buttons. As he 
did so the flaps began to move. Something peeped 
out Then hideous things began to creep from his 
pockets— efts, newts, lizards, various crawling crea- 
tures. Mr. Howitt's eyes ceased to stray. They 
were fastened on the crawling creatures. The 
hideous things wriggled and writhed in all direc- 
tions over the stranger. The huge man gave him- 
self a shake. They all fell from him to the floor. 
They lay for a second as if stupefied by the fall 
Then they began to move to all four quarters of the 
room. Mr. Howitt drew his legs under his chair. 

"Pretty creatures, aren't they?" said the stranger. 
" I like to carry them about with me wherever I go. 
Don't let them touch you. Some of them are nasty 
if they bite." 

Mr. Howitt tucked his long legs still further under 
his chair. He regarded the creatures which were 
wriggling on the floor with a degree of aversion 
which was painful to witness. The stranger went on. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT 5 

" About this murder at Exeter, which I was speak- 
ing of. It was a case of two solicitors who occupied 
offices together on Fore Street Hill." 

Mr. Howitt glanced up at the stranger, then back 
again at the writhing newts. He rather gasped than 
spoke. 

"Fore Street Hill?" 

"Yes — they were partners. The name of one of 
them was Rolt — Andrew Rolt By the way, I like 
to know with whom I am talking. May I inquire 
what your name is?" 

This time Mr. Howitt was staring at the stranger 
with wide-open eyes, momentarily forgetful even of 
the creatures which were actually crawling beneath 
his chair. He stammered and he stuttered. 

"My name's — Howitt You'll see it in the hotel 
register." 

"Howitt? — I see — I'm glad I have met 3rou, Mr. 
Howitt It seems that this man, Andrew Rolt, 
murdered his partner, a man named Douglas 
Colston." 

Mr. Howitt was altogether oblivious of the things 
upon the floor. He clutched at the arms of his 
chair. His voice was shrill. 

"Murdered! How do they know he murdered 
him?" 

" It seems they have some shrewd ideas upon the 
point, from this." 

The stranger took from an inner pocket of his 
overcoat what proved, when he had unfolded it, to 
be a double-crown poster. He held it up in front 
of Mr. Howitt It was headed in large letters, 
"MURDER I ;fioo REWARD." 
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6 THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 

•*You see, they are offering ;fioo reward for the 
apprehension of this man, Andrew Rolt That looks 
as if someone had suspicions. Here is his descrip- 
tion: Tall, thin, stoops; has sandy hair, thin on 
top, parted in the middle; restless grey eyes; wide 
mouth, bad teeth, thin lips ; white face ; speaks in a 
low, soft voice ; has a nervous trick of rubbing his 
hands together." The stranger ceased reading from 
the placard to look at Mr. Howitt "Are you aware, 
sir, that this description is very much like you ? " 

Mr. Howitt's eyes were riveted on the placard. 
They had followed the stranger as he read. His 
manner was feverishly strained. 

" It's not Nothing of the sort It's your imagi- 
nation. It's not in the least like me." 

•* Pardon me, but the more I look at you the more 
clearly I perceive how strong is the resemblance. 
It is you to the life. As a detective" — ^he paused, 
Mr. Howitt held his breath — ^**I mean supposing I 
were a detective, which I am not " — he paused again, 
Mr. Howitt gave a gasp of relief — " I should feel 
almost justified in arresting you and claiming the 
reward. You are so made in tihe likeness of Andrew 
Rolt" 

** I'm not I deny it ! It's a lie ! " 

Mr. Howitt stood up. His voice rose to a shriek. 
A fit of trembling came over him. It constrained 
him to sit down again. The stranger seemed amused. 

"My dear sir! I entreat you to be calm. I was 
not suggesting for one moment that you had any 
actual connection with the miscreant Rolt The 
resemblance must be accidental. Did you not tell 
me your name was Howitt ? " 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT 7 

"Yes; that's my name, Howitt— William Howitt" 

" Any relation to the poet ? " 

'*Poet?" Mr. Howitt seemed mystified; then, to 
make a dash at it, " Yes ; my great-uncle." 

" I congratulate you, Mr. Howitt, on your relation- 
ship. I have always been a great admirer of your 
great-uncle's works. Perhaps I had better put this 
poster away. It may be useful for future reference." 

The stranger, folding up the placard, replaced it 
in his pocket With a quick movement of his 
fingers he did something which detached what had 
seemed to be the inner lining of his overcoat from 
the coat itself— splitting the garment, as it were, 
and making it into two. As he did so, there fell 
from all sides of him another horde of crawling 
creatures. They dropped like lumps of jelly on to 
the floor, and remained for some seconds, a wriggling 
mass. Then, like their forerunners, they began to 
make incursions towards all the points of the compass. 
Mr. Howitt, already in a condition of considerable 
agitation, stared at these ungainly forms in a state of 
mind which seemed to approach to stupefaction. 

"More of my pretty things, you perceive. I'm 
very fond of reptiles. I always have beea Don't 
allow any of them to touch you. They might do 
you an injur>'. Reptiles sometimes do." He turned 
a little away from Mr. Howitt. "I heard some 
particulars of this affair at Exeter. It seems that 
these two men, Rolt and Colston, were not only 
partners in the profession of the law, they were also 
partners in the profession of swindling. Thorough* 
paced rogues, both of them. Unfortunately, there 
is not a doubt of it But it appears that the man 
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8 THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN 

Rolt was not only false to the world at large, he was 
false even to his partner. Don't you think, Mr. 
Howitt, that it is odd that a man should be false to 
his partner?" 

' The inquiry was unheeded. Mr. Howitt was gazing 
at the crawling creatures which seemed to be cluster- 
ing about his chair. 

"Ring the bell!" he gasped. "Ring the bell! 
Have them taken away!" 

" Have what taken away ? My pretty playthings ? 
My dear sir, to touch them would be dangerous. If 
you are very careful not to move from your seat, I 
think I may guarantee that you will be safe. You 
did not notice my question. Don't you think it odd 
that a man should be false to his partner ? *' 

"Eh?— Oh!— Yes; very." 

The stranger eyed the other intently. There was 
something in Mr. Howitt's demeanour which, to say 
the least of it, was singular. 

"I thought you would think it was odd. It 
appears that one night the two men agreed that they 
would divide spoils. They proceeded to do so then 
and there. Colston, wholly unsuspicious of evil, was 
seated at a table, making up a partnership account 
Rolt, stealing up behind him, stupefied him with 
chloroform." 

•* It wasn't chloroform." 

" Not chloroform ? May I ask how you know ? " 

" I — I guessed it." 

" For a stranger, rather a curious subject on which 
to hazard a guess, don't you think so? However, 
allowing your guess, we will say it was not chloro- 
form. Whatever it was it stupefied Colston. Rolt, 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT 9 

when he perceived Colston was senseless, produced 
a knife — like this." 

The stranger flourished in the air a big steel blade, 
which was shaped like a hunting-knife. As he did 
so, throwing his overcoat from him on to the floor, 
he turned right round towards Mr. Howitt Mr. 
Howitt stared at him voiceless. It was not so much 
at the sufficiently ugly weapon he was holding in 
his hand at which he stared, as at the man himself. 
The stranger, indeed, presented an extraordinary 
spectacle. The upper portion of his body was 
enveloped in some sort of oilskin — such as sailors 
wear in dirty weather. The oilskin was inflated to 
such an extent that the upper half of him resembled 
nothing so much as a huge ill-shaped bladder. That 
it was inflated was evident, with something, too, 
that was conspicuously alive. The oilskin writhed 
and twisted, surged and heaved, in a fashion that 
was anything but pleasant to behold. 

" You look at me ! See here ! " 

The stranger dashed the knife he held into his 
own breast, or he seemed to. He cut the oilskin 
open from top to bottom. And there gushed forth, 
not his heart's blood, but an amazing mass of hiss- 
ing, struggling, twisting serpents. They fell, all 
sorts and sizes, in a confused, furious, frenzied heap, 
upon the floor. In a moment the room seemed to 
be alive with snakes. They dashed hither and 
thither, in and out, round and round, in search 
either of refuge or revenge. And, as the snakes 
came on, the efts, the newts, the lizards, and the 
other creeping things, in their desire to escape them, 
crawled up the curtains, and the doors, and the walls. 
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Mr. Howitt gave utterance to a sort of strangled 
exclamation. He retained sufficient presence of mind 
to spring upon the seat of his chair, and to sit upon 
the back of it The stranger remained standing, 
apparently wholly unmoved, in the midst of the 
seeming pandemonium of creepy things. 

''Do you not like snakes, Mr. Howitt? I do! 
They appeal to me strongly. This is part of my 
collection. I rather pride myself on the ingenuity 
of the contrivance which enables me to carry my 
pets about with me wherever I may go. At the 
same time you are wise in removing your feet from 
the floor. Not all of them are poisonous. Possibly 
the more poisonous ones may not be able to reach 
you where you are. You see this knife?" The 
stranger extended it towards Mr. Howitt "This 
is the knife with which, when he had stupefied him, 
Andrew Rolt slashed Douglas Colston about the 
head and face and throat like this!" 

The removal of his overcoat, and, still more, the 
vomiting forth of the nest of serpents, had decreased 
the stranger's bulk by more than one-half. Dis- 
embarrassing himself of the remnants of his oilskins, 
he removed his soft felt hat, and, tearing off his 
huge black beard, stood revealed as a tall, upstand- 
ing, muscularly-built man, whose head and face and 
neck were almost entirely concealed by strips of 
plaster, which crossed and recrossed each other in 
all possible and impossible directions. 

There was silence. The two men stared at each 
other. With a gasp Mr. Howitt found his voice. 

"Douglas!" 

"Andrew!" 
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" I thought you were dead." 

" I am risen from the grave." 

*' I am glad you are not dead." 

"Why?" 

Mr. Howitt paused as if to moisten his parched lips. 

^ I never meant to kill you." 

"In that case, Andrew, your meaning was un- 
fortunate. I do mean to kill you — now." 

" Don't kill me, Douglas." 

** A reason, Andrew ? " 

" If you knew what I have suffered since I thought 
I had killed you, you would not wish to take upon 
yourself the burden which I have had to bear." 

"My nerves, Andrew, are stronger than yours. 
What would crush you to the ground would not 
weigh on me at all. Surely you knew that before." 
Mr. Howitt fidgeted on the back of his chair. " It 
was not that you did not mean to kill me. You 
lacked the courage. You gashed me like some 
frenzied cur. Then, afraid of your own handiwork, 
you ran to save your skin. You dared not wait to 
see if what you had meant to do was done. Why, 
Andrew, as soon as the effects of your drug had 
gone, I sat up. I heard you running down the stairs, 
I saw your knife lying at my side, all stained with 
my own blood — see, Andrew, the stains are on it 
still! I even picked up this scrap of paper which 
had fallen from your pocket on to the floor." 

He held out a piece of paper towards Mr. Howitt 

" It is the advertisement of an hotel — Hotel de la 
Couronne d'Or, St Hdier's, Jersey. I said to myself, 
I wonder if that is where Andrew is gone. I will go 
and see. And if I find him I will kill him. I have 
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found you, and behold, your heart has so melted 
within you that already you feel something of the 
pangs of death." Mr. Howitt did seem to be more 
dead than alive. His face was bloodless. He was 
shivering as if with cold. 

" These melodramatic and, indeed, slightly absurd 
details" — the stranger waved his hand towards the 
efts, and newts, and snakes, and lizards — ^*'were 
planned for your especial benefit I was aware 
what a horror you had of creeping things. I take 
it, it is constitutional. I knew I had but to spring on 
you half a bushel or so of reptiles, and all the little 
courage you ever had would vanish. As it has done." 

The stranger stopped. He looked, with evident 
enjoyment of his misery, at the miserable creature 
squatted on the back of the chair in front of him. 
Mr. Howitt tried to speak. Two or three times he 
opened his mouth, but there came forth no sound 
At last he said, in curiously husky tones — 

"Douglas?" 

'^Andrew?* 

" If you do it they are sure to have you. It is not 
easy to get away from Jersey." 

" How kind of you, Andrew, and how thoughtful ! 
But you might have spared yourself your thought 
I have arranged all that There is a cattle-boat 
leaves for St Malo in half ati hour on the tide. 
You will be dead in less than half an hour — so I go 
in that" 

Again there were movements of Mr. Howitfs 
lips. But no words were audible. The stranger 
continued. 

"The question which I have had to ask myself 
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has been, how shall I kill you? I might kill you 
with the knife with which you endeavoured to kill 
me." As he spoke, he tested the keenness of the 
blade with his fingers. "With it I might slit your 
throat from ear to ear, or I might use it in half a 
hundred different ways. Or I might shoot you like 
a dog." Producing a revolver, he pointed it at Mr. 
Howitfs head. "Sit quite still, Andrew, or I may 
be tempted to flatten your nose with a bullet You 
know I can shoot straight. Or I might avail myself 
of this." 

Still keeping the revolver pointed at Mr. Howitt's 
head, he took from his waistcoat pocket a small 
syringe. 

"This, Andrew, is a hypodermic syringe. I have 
but to take firm hold of you, thrust the point into 
one of the blood-vessels of your neck, and inject the 
contents ; you will at once endure exquisite tortures 
which, after two or three minutes, which will seem 
to you like centuries, will result in death. But I 
have resolved to do myself, and you, this service, with 
neither of the three." 

Again the stranger stopped. This time Mr. Howitt 
made no attempt to speak. He was not a pleasant 
object to contemplate. As the other had said, to 
judge from his appearance he already seemed to be 
suffering some of the pangs of death. All the man- 
hood had gone from him. Only the shell of what 
was meant to be a man remained. The exhibition 
of his pitiful cowardice afforded his whilom partner 
unqualified pleasure. 

"Have you ever heard of an author named De 
Quincey? He wrote on murder, considered as a fine 
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art It is as a fine art I have had to consider it In 
that connection I have had to consider three things : 
I, That you must be killed. 2. That you must be 
killed in such a manner that you shall sufTer the 
greatest possible amount of pain. 3 — and not the 
least essential — That you must be killed in such a 
manner that under no circumstances can I be found 
guilty of having caused your death. I have given 
these three points my careful consideration, and I 
think that I have been able to find something which 
will satisfy all the requirements. That something is 
in this box." 

The stranger went to the box which was on the 
table — the square box which had, as ornamentation, 
the hideously alternating stripes of blue and green 
and yellow. He rapped on it with his knuckles* 
As he did so, from within it there came a peculiar 
sound like a sullen murmur. 

"You hear? It is death calling to you from the 
box. It awaits its prey. It bids you come." 

He struck the box a little bit harder. There 
proceeded from it, as. if responsive to his touch, 
what seemed to be a series of sharp and angry 
screeches. 

"Again! It loses patience. It grows angry. It 
bids you hasten. Ah ! " 

He brought his hand down heavily upon the top 
of the box. Immediately the room was filled with 
a discord of sounds, cries, yelpings, screams, snarls, 
the tumult dying away in what seemed to be an 
intermittent, sullen roaring. The noise served to 
rouse the snakes, and efts, and lizards to renewed 
activity. The room seemed again to be alive with 
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them. As he listened, Mr. Howitt became livid He 
was, apparently, becoming imbecile with terror. 

His aforetime partner, turning to him, pointed to 
the box with outstretched hand. 

"What a row rt makes! What a rage it's in! 
Your death screams out to you, with a ravening 
longing — the most awful death that a man can die. 
Andrew — to die ! And such a death as this ! " 

Again he struck the box. Again there came from 
it that dreadful discord. 

^ Stand up!" 

Mr. Howitt looked at him, as a drivelling idiot 
might look at a keeper whom he fears. It seemed 
as if he made an effort to frame his lips for the 
utterance of speech. But he had lost die control 
of his muscles. With every fibre of his being he 
seemed to make a dumb appeal for mercy to the 
man in front of him. The appeal was made in vain. 
The command was repeated 

" Get off your chair, and stand upon the floor." 

Like some trembling automaton Mr. Howitt did 
as he was told. He stood there like some lunatic 
deaf mute. It seemed as if he could not move, save 
at the bidding of his master. That master was care- 
ful not to loosen, by so much as a hair's-breadth, the 
hold he had of him. 

"I now proceed to put into execution the most 
exquisite part of my whole scheme. Were I to 
unfasten the box and let death loose upon you, some 
time or other it might come out — these things do 
come out at times — and it might then appear that 
the deed had, after all, been mine. I would avoid 
such risks. So you shall be your own slayer, Andrew. 
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You shall yourself unloose the box, and you shall 
yourself give death its freedom, so that it may work 
on you its will. The most awful death that a man 
^ can die ! Come to me, here ! " 

And the man went to him, moving with a curious, 
stiff gait, such as one might expect from an auto- 
maton. The creatures writhing on the floor went 
unheeded, even though he trod on them. 

" Stand still in front of the box." The man stood 
still. "Kneel down." 

The man did hesitate. There did seem to come 
to him some consciousness that he should himself 
be the originator of his own volition. There did 
come on to his distorted visage an agony of suppli- 
cation which it was terrible to witness. 

The only result was an emphasised renewal of the 
command. 

** Kneel down upon the floor." 

And the man knelt down. His face was within 
a few inches of the painted box. As he knelt the 
stranger struck the box once more with the knuckles 
of his hand. And again there came from it that 
strange tumult of discordant sounds. 

" Quick, Andrew, quick, quick ! Pres3 your finger 
on the spring ! Unfasten the box ! " 

The man did as he was bid. And, in an instant, 
like a conjurer's trick, the box fell all to pieces, and 
there sprang from it, right into Mr. Howitt's face, 
with a dreadful noise, some dreadful thing which 
enfolded his head in its hideous embraces. 

There was a silence. 

Then the stranger laughed. He called softly — 

•'Andrew!" All was still. "Andrew!" Again 
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there was none that answered. The laughter was 
renewed. 

" I do believe he's dead. I had always supposed 
that the stories about being able to frighten a man 
to death were all apocryphal. But that a man could 
be frightened to death by a thing like this — a toy ! " 

He touched the creature which concealed Mr. 
Howitt's head and face. As he said, it was a toy. 
A development of the old-fashioned jack-in-the-box. 
A dreadful development, and a dreadful toy. Made 
in the image of some creature of the squid class, 
painted in livid hues, provided with a dozen long, 
quivering tentacles, each actuated by a spring of its 
own. It was these tentacles which had enfolded 
Mr. Howitt's head in their embraces. 

As the stranger put them from him, Mr. Howitt's 
head fell, face foremost, on to the table. His partner, 
lifting it up, gazed down at him. 

Had the creature actually been what it was in- 
tended to represent it could not have worked more 
summary execution. The look which was on the 
dead man's face as his partner turned it upwards was 
terrible to see. 
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II. 
THE PHOTOGRAPHS 

CHAPTER I 

THE governor glanced up as Mr. Dodsworth 
entered. 

"Anything the matter, Mr. Dodsworth?" 

"Rather a curious thing in connection with the 
photograph of the man George Solly. If you could 
spare me a moment I should like to show it you." 

Mr. Dodsworth produced a pocket-book. From 
the pocket-book he took a photograph. It was the 
photograph of a man who was attired in prison 
costume. He was seated on a chair, and he held in 
front of him a slate on which was written in large 
letters, " George Solly." Mr. Dodsworth handed this 
photograph to the governor. 

" Well, Mr. Dodsworth, what is there peculiar about 
this?" 

" There is something about it which is very peculiar 
indeed, sir, to my eye. If you will look at the photo- 
graph closely, you will see that there is something 
behind the man." 

Mr. Paley brought the photograph nearer to his 
spectacled eyes. 

zS 
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" I see — a sort of shadow. Well ? " 

" You will notice that that shadow looks very much 
like a veiled figfure — as though a veiled figure was 
standing at the back of the man Solly." 

"Exactly! It does bear some resemblance to a 
veiled figure. What then ? " 

" This, sir : that no one was standing behind Solly. 
No one, and nothing." 

"I don't quite see what you are aiming at, Mr. 
Dodsworth." 

" I am aiming at obtaining your permission to take 
another negative of the man." 

"Another negative! Why? Isn't this a suffici- 
ently good likeness?" 

" The likeness is not exactly a bad one, though it 
is not a very good one, either. But will you allow 
me to explain, sir? The day on which I took that 
plate was, for photographic purposes, a very fair 
day. Solly sat, where the men generally do sit, 
about fourteen or fifteen feet from the wall. There 
was nothing between the wall and him. I ought 
to have had nothing on the plate but Solly. What 
I want to know is, how came that veiled figure 
there?" 

"Veiled figure! You call the shadow a veiled 
figure? Don't you think that the resemblance is 
somewhat fanciful?" 

" No, sir, I don't The focus is not quite right, so 
that it comes out a little dim ; but I have not the 
slightest doubt that a veiled figure has been intro- 
duced into my plate, as standing behind George 
Solly's chain I should very much like to take the 
man again." 
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" In fact, you are a little curious, eh ? I am not 
sure that I should be justified in allowing you to 
make experiments at prisoners' expense. I don't 
know why they want this man Solly's likeness at 
Scotland Yard. It is his first offence, he is a 
good-conduct man, and I don't know that I am 
entitled to allow you to put him to unnecessary 
inconvenience." 

"But, to put it on no other grounds, the likeness 
might be very easily improved." 

Dr. Livermore had just come in from his rounds. 
He stretched out his hand to the governor. 

" Let me look at it," he said. 

Mr. Paley handed him the photograph. The 
doctor examined it 

"Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Dodsworth, that 
there was nothing behind the man when you ex- 
posed this plate?" 

" I do. Ask Mr. Murray ; he was present at the 
time." 

Chief Warder Murray, standing by, corroborated 
Mr. Dodsworth's word. 

" Then what have you done to the plate since you 
exposed it? You know, Mr, Dodsworth, this looks 
to me very much like one of those so-called spirit 
photographs — you know what I mean — printed from 
two exposures, and that kind of thing." 

" I know what you mean. But I assure you, 
doctor, that that is a print from an ordinary de- 
velopment of the plate which I exposed in Mr. 
Murra/s presence. It seems to me to be rather a 
curious thing. How did that veiled figure get upon 
that plate?" 
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"Quite so! If what you say is correct, it is a 
curious thing. Mr. Paley, I think you might allow 
Mr. Dodsworth to make another trial. No harm will 
be done." 

The governor gave his permission. Some days 
afterwards Mr. Dodsworth came into the office just 
as Mr. Paley had concluded his matutinal interviews 
with such of the prisoners as were " reported," and 
such others as desired "to see the governor." Dr. 
Livermore had also just entered the office to sign the 
report after making his rounds. 

"Well, Mr. Dodsworth," inquired the governor, 
"and what is the result this time?" 

" Before showing you the result, sir, I should like to 
ask a question or two." Mr. Dodsworth turned to 
Chief Warder Murray, who had been present, in his 
official capacity, during the governor's recent inter- 
viewing. "You were present, Mr. Murray, when I 
photographed the man George Solly?" 

" I was." 

" And you also. Slater ? " Mr. Dodsworth turned 
to Warder Slater, who had entered with him. Warder 
Slater allowed that he was. 

"Mr. Murray, where was Solly sitting when I 
photographed him?" 

"He was sitting where the men always do sit — 
perhaps twenty feet from the wall" 

"Was there anything behind him — I mean, any 
person, or any object of any kind ? " 

" There was nothing." 

** Could there have been anything behind him with- 
out your having been aware of the fact ? " 

" Certainly not It was a sunny day, half-past two 
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in the afternoon, and I myself stood within a dozen 
feet of Solly, to the left of him," 

" Slater, is what Mr. Murray says correct ? " 
Warder Slater allowed that it was. Mr. Dods- 
worth turned to the governor. " I have asked these 
questions in your presence, Mr. Paley, because the 
results of my second attempt at photographing the 
man Solly have been so curious. I availed myself 
to the full of your permission. I made up my mind 
that there should be no doubt about the thing this 
time. So I exposed three separate plates. This is 
the result of the first exposure, Mr. Paley." 

Mr. Dodsworth handed the governor a photograph. 

" I don't understand you, Mr. Dodsworth. Is this 
a photograph of Solly? Who is the woman stand- 
ing at the back of his chair ? " 

"Just so— that is what I should like to know. 
Who is the woman standing at the back of his 
chair?" 

Mr. Paley glanced up in surprise. " What do you 
mean, Mr. Dodsworth ? " 

** I mean, sir, what I say — that I should like to 
know who the woman is who is standing at the back 
of his chair. Did you see a woman standing at the 
back of his chair, Mr. Murray ? " 

" There was no woman." 

" Mr. Murray says that there was no woman ; the 
camera seems to suggest that there was." 

" Let me look at the thing." 

The doctor took the photograph out of the 
governor's hand. It was the photograph of a man, 
in prison dress, who was sitting holding out a slate 
in front of him, on which was written, in characters 
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which were only too legible, his name, " Geoi^e Solly." 
Behind the chair on which he was sitting stood a 
woman. Her pose was curiously natural — not at all 
the rather-death-than-move pose which is dear to the 
average photographer. She rested one hand lightly 
on the man's shoulder, and she was stooping a little 
forward as if she was curious to see what was written 
upon the slate which he was holding. Her features 
were not quite clear, and the whole photograph, so 
far as she was concerned, was rather dim — but there 
could be no possible doubt of the fact that she was 
there. 

" Dodsworth," said the doctor, " do you mean to 
tell me that you have not been trying some little 
novelty of your own in the way of spirit photo- 
graphs?" 

" Upon my honour, doctor, no. I looked at that 
negative directly I got home, and when I saw that 
woman standing there, well — I declare to you 
that I felt queer. I have brought that negative 
here, and the other two negatives. Anybody who 
knows anything about photography will be able to 
see at a glance that they have not been tampered 
with since their original exposure. The print which 
the doctor has is the result of the first, and this, Mr. 
Paley, is the result of the second exposure." 

Mr. Dodsworth handed Mr. Paley a second photo- 
graph. It was a repetition of the first, only, in 
this case, instead of standing at the back of the 
man's chair, the woman was kneeling on the ground 
at his side, and was stretching out her hand and arm 
in such a manner that they screened the words 
which were written on the slate. 
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"You see," commented Mr. Dodsworth, "she has 
concealed the prisoner's name." 

" Do you mean to tell me seriously, Mr. Dodsworth, 
that you wish me to take this as a bona fide portrait 
of the man Solly?** 

" Here is Mr. Murray, and here is Mr. Slater : they 
were present at the time — ask them ! I took the 
negatives straight home ; they are now lying before 
you on the table. What you are holding in your 
hand was printed, in the usual manner and in the 
ordinary course, from the second plate which I 
exposed." 

"Then do you wish me to infer that about the 
matter there is something supernatural, Mr. Dods- 
worth ? " 

Mr. Dodsworth shrugged his shoulders. 

"It is not for me to draw inferences. I am a 
photographer. It is my duty to lay before you the 
results of the camera. That is a print from the third 
exposure, Mr. Paley." 

Mr. Dodsworth laid the third photograph before 
the governor. 

"Really, Mr. Dodsworth, this is too much! Do 
you expect me to take this as a portrait of the man 
George Solly? Why, there's nothing of the man to 
be seen ! ** 

"Quite so — the, woman has stepped in front of 
him, and conceals him wholly." 

" Do you wish me to infer that the man is behind 
the woman then ? They will require the magnify- 
ing glasses which Sam Weller alluded to, if that 
portrait is to be of much service to them at Scotland 
Yard." 
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"I repeat, Mr. Paley, that I wish you to infer 
nothing. That is the portrait of a woman, which 
was not taken under ordinary conditions, because, 
when it was taken, there was no woman there. No 
woman, that is, who was visible to my eyes, or to Mr. 
Murray's or to Mr. Slater's, and it was broad day- 
light We saw George Solly, and George Solly only ; 
but it seems that the camera saw something else, 
and I believe it is a well-authenticated fact that the 
camera cannot lie." 

"That does not look like an ordinary photograph, 
Mr. Dodsworth." 

" It is an extraordinary photograph, Mr. Paley." 

" It looks so dim." 

" Perhaps it is because the woman was only dimly 
visible to the exquisitely sensitised plate that she was 
invisible to our less sensitive eyes." 

'^You are, in fact, suggesting a ghost story, Mr. 
Dodsworth." 

"I am suggesting a possible explanation, Mr. 
Paley." 

"And I will suggest another." The doctor was 
holding the photograph in his hand. He was eyeing 
it askance. "I suggest that I bring my camera to 
bear. Let me try my hand at photographing this 
remarkable Mr. Solly. Have I your permission, Mr. 
Paley?" 

The governor leaned back in his chair. He 
drummed with his finger-ends upon the table. His 
manner became official. 

" I don't know, doctor, that we are entitled to 
make experiments upon this man." 

"We are entitled to endeavour to get a good 
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portrait of him if we can, without adjuncts. I 
suppose that you hardly intend to send either of 
these negatives up to Scotland Yard. You will have 
inquiries made into the matter if you do. I don't 
wish to suggest anything in the least unkind, but I 
am inclined to think that, although a mere amateur, 
I shall be able to obtain more satisfactory results 
than Mr. Dodsworth, the professional. Perhaps when 
I try the spooks will be sleeping." 

" So far as I am concerned I very earnestly hope 
that the governor will allow you to make the ex- 
periment, doctor." 

The governor delivered his decision. 

"The circumstances are peculiar. Ordinarily, 
doctor, I should feel myself bound to decline to 
accede to your request The prisoners are not here 
for us to experiment upon. But — I have received 
instructions from headquarters to forward to Scot- 
land Yard a negative of the man George Solly. 
None of Mr. Dodsworth's negatives are suited to 
the required purpose. It becomes, therefore, my 
duty to procure one more suitable. It is in the 
hope that you will be able to provide me with a 
more suitable negative that, Dr. Livermore, I accede 
to your request." 
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CHAPTER II. 

"Well, I've done it!" 

There were in the office when Dr. Livermore made 
this remark — the governor, Mr. Dodsworth, the chief 
warder, and the doctor. 

" You were all of you present when I made my 
little trial, so as to the conditions under which that 
trial was made I presume that we are all agreed. 
What I photographed was the man George Solly. 
There was no one else there to photograph. Upon 
that point there can be no doubt whatever — is that 
not so, Mr. Paley?" 

" Certainly, no one else was there — that is, within 
the range of your camera." 

"Just so; I mean within the range of my camera, 
so that there can be no reason why the results should 
not have been satisfactory." 

''No reason with which I am acquainted — none 
whatever. Are the results not satisfactory?" 

" Wait one moment and you shall judge for your- 
self. As you are aware, I went one better than Mr. 
Dodsworth — I exposed four plates. As each plate 
was exposed I sealed it up in your presence, without 
even glancing at it myself Directly I reached home 
I forwarded the sealed plates to a firm in town to 
be developed. I mentioned to no one that I in- 
tended to do so. I have mentioned the fact of 
having done so to no one since. I simply instructed 
that firm to develop the plates in the ordinary way, 
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to print six impressions from each, and to return 
both prints and plates to me. The results have only 
reached me this morning. Here they are. There 
cannot be the slightest doubt that these are my 
plates, that they have not in any way been tampered 
with, that they have simply been developed by 
ordinary processes, and that these prints are merely 
reproductions from the plates. Yet, when I saw 
these prints, I did what I think you will do — I 
stared. Mr. Paley, here is the result of the first 
exposure." 

The doctor handed Mr. Paley a photograph. The 
governor directly he saw it gave utterance to an 
exclamation. 

** Doctor ! You are dreaming." 

"I assure you I am not Mr. Dodsworth, allow 
me to hand you a print from the first exposure. Mr. 
Murray, allow me to hand you one. Mr. Dodsworth, 
you perceive that the laugh is now upon your side." 

The photograph which the doctor had handed 
round was not the photograph of a man at all, but 
of a woman. She was costumed in ordinary feminine 
attire. She wore no covering on her head. She was 
seated squarely on the chair on which prisoners were 
wont to sit when enjoying the luxury of having their 
likenesses taken at their country's expense. She 
was looking straight at the camera. And in the 
eyes there was a certain defiance, and upon her face 
a look of stern, resolute determination, which is not 
in general to be noted upon the countenances of 
those triumphs of the photographer's art with which 
we adorn our albums. 

" Honestly, doctor," inquired the governor, ** aren't 
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you having a little joke at our expense ? Or perhaps 
you have made a slight mistake in giving us one 
print for another. Are you aware that the portrait 
you have given us is not the portrait of a man at all, 
but of a woman ? " 

" I am aware of it, and of a woman who, to my 
eye, has the light of a great purpose in her face. 
There can be no doubt that that woman was sitting 
in George Solly's chair." 

" And where is George Solly then ? " 

" That I cannot tell you. But, as Mr. Dodsworth 
remarked the other day — and I shall have to make 
my apologfies to Mr. Dodsworth — it is a well- 
authenticated fact that the camera cannot lie. On 
this occasion it has seen something which was con- 
cealed from our less sensitive vision." 

Mr. Paley laid down the photograph with that 
acid yet courteous smile for which the governor was 
famous. 

" And where is the result of the second exposure ? 
Is the woman still sitting in Geoi^e Solly's seat ! " 

" No, she has left it, and this time, as you see, we 
have at least Geoi^e Solly's face. Here is the result 
of the second exposure." 

The doctor handed round another photograph. In 
this the man Solly was seated in the usual attitude, 
holding out the slate, and the woman was kneeling 
before him. Her profile was towards the camera, 
and she had just rubbed out the name upon the 
slate. At any rate, the slate was blank. 

" Isn't that a remarkable photograph ? " asked the 
doctor. "I mean a remarkable photograph from 
any and every point of view? Just look at the 
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expression on the woman's face, and at the sug- 
gestion of complete unconsciousness on the face 
of the man. She looks as though she could, and 
would, do anything. He seems to be wholly inno- 
cent, even of the knowledge of her presence there." 

" This photograph is, in some respects, not unlike 
one of Mr. Dodsworth's." 

"Which makes the thing the more remarkable. 
But I want you particularly to observe that the 
slate which Solly holds is blank. Now, I ask all 
of you, whether at any moment during the time I 
was exposing the plates that slate was blank," 

** Certainly not," declared Chief Warder Murray. 

The others, by their silence, acquiesced in Mr. 
Murray's declaration. 

" If I could trust my eyes, during the whole time 
I was exposing the plates, the words 'George Solly* 
were there, ostentatiously there, upon that slate. 
You see that in that print the slate is blank. 
Now look at this — ^this is the result of the third 
exposure ! " 

In the fresh photograph which the doctor pro- 
duced a curious change had taken place. The 
blank upon the slate was occupied; a name was 
written on it from comer to corner. It seemed 
that it had just been written by the woman, because 
the handwriting was feminine; and with her face 
towards the camera, still kneeling on the ground 
before the man George Solly, she pointed at it 
with a sort of defiant rage, as though she gloried 
in the fact of having written it, and dared them 
to deny the suggestion it conveyed. 

"Now, what do you think of that?" cried Dr. 
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Livermore. "You will remember that these ex- 
posures followed each other at intervals of perhaps 
a couple of minutes. Just now the slate was blank, 
now the blank is filled. The name * George Solly' 
remained upon the slate throughout the several ex- 
posures, so far as we could see. But * George Solly' 
is not the name with which the woman, during the 
couple of minutes which intervened between the 
two exposures, has filled the blank." 

Mr. Paley was peering through his spectacles at 
the name which, in the photograph, appeared upon 
the slate. 

" It is certainly not * George Solly.' It looks like 
* Evan '—'Evan '" 

" It's ' Evan Bradell' The thing's as clear as day." 

"Evan Bradell — so it is. Really, doctor, this is, 
in its way, remarkable." 

"But I venture to say that the most remarkable 
part is still to follow. We had, first of all, the 
woman sitting on the chair, on which, if we can 
trust the evidence of our senses throughout, no 
one but George Solly sat Then we had the 
woman, having rubbed out the name upon the 
slate, George Solly now upon the chair. Then we 
had the woman, having substituted the one name 
for the other, George Solly still upon the chair. 
And now, in this fourth exposure, you will see 
that not only has the woman gone, but George 
Solly has Vanished too, and in George Solly's chair 
is seated — another man ! Here it is, look for your- 
selves." 

It was as the doctor said. In the fourth photo- 
graph the woman had disappeared. There was the 
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familiar chair, but the individual who was seated on 
it bore not the least resemblance to Solly. To begin 
with, this individual, with the exception of the hat 
— ^he was hatless — was clad in commonplace civilian 
costume, decorous frock-coat, and the rest of it. 
But it was not only a question of difference of 
clothing; he was altogether a bigger and an older 
man than Solly. And he dandled on his knee, 
with an air of curious discomfiture, the slate on 
which was inscribed, in a clear, feminine hand, the 
name "Evan Bradell." 

While his hearers continued to examine the result 
of the fourth exposure the doctor delivered himself 
of a few observations. 

" While I do not wish to suggest that we are in 
the presence of a manifestation from the supernatural, 
I do insist that we are, at any rate so far, in the 
presence of a mystery. I doubt if any photographer 
ever before discovered that, while he supposed him- 
self to having been photographing Mr. Brown, he had, 
in reality, been photographing Miss Smith. I want 
you to note one or two points which strike me 
about the affair, and which may lead to a possible 
solution. First of all, there is the presence of the 
woman. In Mr. Dodsworth's original plate it re- 
quires no strong effort of the imagination to suppose 
that the veiled figure at the back of the chair is that 
of a woman. In Mr. Dodsworth's subsequent three 
plates the woman is certain. In my first three plates 
she is, if possible, more certain still. And just ob- 
serve that Mr. Dodsworth's woman and my woman 
are identical; she has changed her dress, but the 
woman is the same. Possibly, Mr. Paley, you will 
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be able to offer us an explanation of how it is that 
Mr. Dodsworth and I should both of us have been 
photographing a woman whom neither of us have 
ever seen.'* 

Mr. Paley leaned back in his chair. He looked 
up at the ceiling. He pressed the tips of his fingers 
together. And he preserved that silence which is 
golden. 

** It is to be noted that the attitude of the woman 
is, throughout, one of protection to the man and 
defiance to us — of defiance, that is, to the manipu- 
lator of the camera. She first of all, in Mr. Dods* 
worth's plate, tries to hide the name upon the slate. 
Then she actually, with her own person, conceals the 
man. In my first plate she confronts me boldly, as 
if to give me to understand that it is with her I have 
to reckon. Then she rubs out the name upon the 
slate, she writes another in its place. And, having 
substituted one name for the other, she seems, by 
a mere effort of will, to have effected an exchange 
of men: George Solly is gone, Evan Bradell occupies 
his place. She appears as Solly's guardian angel, 
resolute, at all hazards, to prove that she is on his 
side; and she seems to be making frantic efforts 
to express her unwavering faith in Solly's innocence, 
even going so far as to point out the man on whose 
shoulders the guilt should properly be laid." 

The doctor paused, and the governor spoke. 

" With regard to Dr. Livermore's fanciful explana- 
tion of the somewhat peculiar circumstances con- 
nected with these photographs — and the doctor 
will excuse me if I say that I did not think that he 
was capable of such flights of imagination *' 

D 
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"Laugh away, Mr. Paley! *He laughs longest 
who laughs last'" 

" Quite so, doctor, quite so ! With regard to your 
guardian angel theory, about a woman watching over 
Solly, and so on, I may mention that a letter has 
been received in the prison, addressed to the man 
Solly, which comes from a woman — from a woman 
who is, apparently, his wife. Whoever she is, she is, 
if one may judge from the evidence of the letter 
itself, certainly a remarkable woman. And I am 
bound to allow that, in view of recent events, and 
of what we have heard from Doctor Livermore, this 
letter is, in a sense, a coincidence. In pursuance 
of the powers which are invested in me to make 
such use of convicted prisoners' letters as may 
appear to me to be justified by circumstances, I 
will read to you this letter which has been sent to 
the prison, addressed to Solly." 

The governor read aloud the following letter. It 
sounded strange in his cool, clear, slightly acid tones. 
One fancied that it had been written in a different 
spirit to that in which it was read. 

" * My Own, Dear, Noble Husband, 
" * God bless you, sweetheart ! I hope you realise, my 
dear, that I am with you in Canterstone JaiL Not only in 
spirit, but actually, and in fact I am with you in the 
morning when the bell rings, and you rise from your plank 
bed. I am with you on the treadwheel, love, and I am 
proud to keep step at your side. And I am with you when, 
in the evening, you lie down again upon your plank. I lie 
down on the plank beside you, and I creep into your arms 
as I used to do when I had you at home, and as I will do 
when, soon, I have you home again, my love. Do not 
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think that I speak figuratively. . I have been with you all 
the time that you have been in jail; I have been ever 
at your side, I have seen all that you have done, although 
I do not think, sweetheart, that you have been conscious 
of my presence. I have kissed you many times upon the 
lips, although I do not think that you have felt my kisses 
there. But, now that you know that I am with you, always 
and ever, and that I often kiss you, watch for me, dear 
husband. Something, I am sure, will reveal to you my 
presence, and you will feel my kisses, 

" * But do not think, because I am ever with you in the 
jail, that I am not outside as well — ^because indeed I am. 
There has come to me, during this our time of sorrow, 
I know not from whence or how, a dual personality. I am 
with you there; I shall be with you, sweetheart, when you 
read this letter; watch for me. I shall be leaning over your 
shoulder as your eyes light upon these words — ^and I am 
here, watching and working to establish the truth. And 
the truth is coming out I know whose is the guilt. It 
is his whom we both of us suspected from the first. And 
soon it shall be proved: by his own conscience and by 
me. So the time is drawing very near when your innocence 
shall be made known to all the world — I would not say 
so if I was not sure. 

"*God bless you, sweetheart; and God permit me to 
continue with you in your cell It will not be for long. 
And God has been so good to us in spite of sorrows, that 
I have a full assurance that He will not withhold from us 
this further boon. 

"*My own, dear, noble husband, I am the happiest and 
the proudest woman in the world, because I am able to 
write myself « Your Wife.' " 

"Queer letter!" observed Mr. Murray, when the 
governor had finished reading. 
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** I should say, off-hand," remarked Mr. Dodsworth, 
"that that woman must be wrong in the head." 

The doctor smoothed his shaven chin with his 
open palm before he spoke. "I am not so sure 
of that But of one thing I am sure. I am sure 
I know who is the original of the woman in the 
photographs." 

The governor glanced up from the letter which he 
still held in his hand. 

"Who is it?" 

" The woman who wrote that letter — George Solly's 
wife." 

The governor appeared to consider the matter for 
a moment 

" That is a point that can be very easily decided. 
Murray, go and fetch George Solly here." 

The chief warder departed. When, in the course 
of a few minutes, he returned with the object of his 
quest, it was seen that George Solly was a young 
man, of perhaps six- or seven-and-twenty years of 
age. The prison costume which he wore was not 
a thing of beauty, but its ugliness was not sufficient 
to conceal the fact that he was a man of gentle 
breeding, and not only of gentle breeding, but of 
modest bearing. He was fair, with clear brown 
eyes, and well-shaped mouth and chin, not by any 
means the criminal type of man, and he was a man 
of quiet fortitude. Despite that ghastly uniform, 
there was about the man a certain dignity. 

Directly he had taken up the regulation stand-at- 
attention attitiide in front of the governor's table, 
Mr. Paley held out to him a photograph. 

"Solly, whose portrait is that?" 
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As soon as Solly's glance fell upon the portrait, 
which he took from Mr. Paley, his eyes moistened 
and his lips twitched. 

* Has she sent it to me? May I have it, sir? *' 

* Whose portrait is it, Solly?" 

But the man appeared unconscious of the governor's 
inquiry. He continued to gaze steadfastly upon the 
portrait And he said, as if he had forgotten that 
anyone was present beside the portrait and himself, 
in a tone of voice whose tenderness, to a toneless 
pen, is indescribable— 

" How came she to be sitting on that chair? And 
what a strange look she has upon her face! My 
darling!" 

In the presence of those iron-bound officials he 
kissed the face which was imaged in the photograph. 

"I don't think you can have heard my question, 
Solly. Whose portrait is that?" 

"Whose? My wife's. Are you not aware of 
that? Has it not come from her for me?** 

"No.** The governor held out his hand. "Give 
it to me.** Solly shrank back a little. He seemed 
to hold the portrait with an intenser grasp. Then 
he gave it back to Mr. Paley. " That portrait is the 
property of the prison. I merely wished to know 
if you recognised the subject Here is another 
portrait, Solly. Can you tell me who is the original 
of this?" 

Solly stared, as though he could not quite make 
out the purport of the proceedings. He held out 
his hand, rather doubtfully, for the fresh photograph 
which the governor passed to him by way of the 
chief warder. But when his glance fell upon the 
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photograph he started and he stared, and he stared 
and he started, as though he could not believe the 
evidence of his own eyes. 

« It_it can't be ! At last ! oh, my God, at last ! " 

The man's emotion was intense. But the governor 
paid no heed to that whatever. He repeated his 
inquiry in his cool, clear, acid voice. 

**Are you acquainted with the original of that 
photograph ? " 

*Am I? Aren't I? Oh, Mr. Paley, have they 
found it out — have they discovered it was he? Am 
I to have my freedom? Is it known at last that I 
was innocent?" 

"Be so good as to answer my question, Solly. 
Are you acquainted with the original of that photo- 
graph?" 

"Certainly I am. Here is his name, written on 
the slate. It is Evan Bradell. From the first I 
suspected him. I even suspected that it was his 
deliberate intention to lay the onus of his guilt on 
me! God knows why; I never did him harm. Is 
he in custody upon another charge? Or how comes 
it, if he is in custody for the crime of which they 
found me guilty — guilty! me! — that I have heard 
nothing of it, and that I am not set free?" 

The man's tones were hot and eager. The gover- 
nor's, as ever, were cool, and clear, and acid. 

" Solly, give me back that photograph. That also 
is the property of the prison. As in the case of the 
other, I merely wished to know if you were ac- 
quainted with the original. I would advise you, 
Solly, not to buoy yourself up with any hopes that 
the verdict which has been pronounced against you 
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will be revised, or that the term of imprisonment 
which was allotted you will be diminished. I have 
heard nothing which would lead me to suppose any- 
thing of the kind. Indeed, I have heard nothing 
about your case, either one way or the other, since 
you were tried. I merely sent for you here to put 
to you certain formal questions — that is all" 

As the words were uttered in the governor's 
judicial, monotonous tones the man shrank back 
as though he had received a blow. 

"There is another matter, Solly, which I wish to 
mention to you. A letter has been received in the 
prison addressed to you. It infringes one of the 
prison rules, which requires that every communi- 
cation intended for a prisoner should be signed in 
full, with Christian and proper names. Moreover, 
the letter is couched in language which I cannot, 
in some respects, call proper, nor calculated to in- 
crease your peace of mind while you are here. 
However, I am informed that your conduct has, so 
far, been satisfactory, and I am therefore disposed 
to waive these matters upon this occasion. But you 
must distinctly understand that, upon another occa- 
sion, I shall not do so. Mr. Murray, see that this 
man has, in the dinner-hour, the letter which has 
been addressed to him." 

And the governor handed the chief warder George 
Solly's letter. 
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CHAPTER III. 

They sent up a report to the Commissioners. It 
was rather a compound document It was drawn 
up by the governor, the doctor, and Mr. Dodsworth 
in concert, with here and there a word or two from 
Mr. Murray, while in a sort of postscript Warder 
Slater was brought in. It narrated at some length, 
and with a considerable amount of circumlocution 
— in accordance with official traditions — the story 
of the photographs. The negatives went with the 
report They were submitted to the impartial 
judgment of the Commissioners, to take or leave 
just as they pleased. 

Mr. Paley was particularly anxious that in the 
report there should not only be no suggestion of 
the supernatural, but that there should be a distinct 
disclaimer of any suggestion of the kind On this 
point there was a slight difference of opinion. The 
doctor insisted that the things which had occurred 
could not have occurred without the interposition 
of something out of the natural. He wished to 
insert, in his portion of the report, a gentle hint to 
the effect that they might have hit — which hit would 
tend to the advancement of photographic science — 
upon a novel force. Mr. Dodsworth had, or declared 
that he had, no theories either one way or the other. 
He would have liked the report to have contained 
nothing but a bald statement of facts. While Mr. 
Murray — however, no one paid the slightest attention 
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on this point to Mr. Murray, because, while he had 
the smallest possible belief in human nature, he had 
the strongest belief in ghosts. As for Warder Slater 
— what was Warder Slater's state of mind upon the 
matter may be better judged from a report which he 
made to the governor, upon his own account, a couple 
of days after " the " report had been sent. 

The ** reports " on that particular morning numbered 
only one : that one was Warder Slater, and the man 
" reported " was George Solly. Warder and prisoner 
took up their positions before the cord which was 
drawn across tiie room, and on the other side of 
which sat the governor at his table. The warder, 
if small in height, was large in girth — a prodigy of 
stoutness. The prisoner was tall and slender. As 
r^ards physical proportions, they presented a pleas- 
ing contrast The officer seemed, for some cause or 
other, to be not altogether at his ease. The governor 
opened the inquiry. 

"Well, Slater, what is it?" 

" Man talking in his night-cell, sir." 

" To himself? Or to whom ? " 

The officer fidgeted — with Batavian grace. 

" It's my belief, sir, he had someone in his night- 
cell along with him." 

" Someone with him in his night-cell ? " 

** Yes, sir ; and it's my belief it was a woman." 

"A woman?" 

The governor looked at the culprit — probably be- 
coming for the first time fully conscious that that 
culprit was George Solly. Just then Dr. Livermore 
entered the office at the back. He stood and 
listened. The officer explained. 
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"I was on night-duty last night, sir, and I was 
going my rounds about half-past one, when, as I 
entered Ward C, I heard sounds of someone talking^ 
I found that someone was talking inside of 13 C." 

George Solly's prison number was 13 C, the number 
being that of the cell he occupied. 

"I listened outside of 13 C, and I heard two voices." 

" Two voices ? " 

" Yes, sir, two voices— and one of them a woman's." 

"A woman's?" 

"Yes, sir, a woman's — I heard it most distinct. 
I could hear what they were saying. They were 
regularly carrying on. I heard Solly say, * My own 
true love ! ' I heard the woman say, * Sweetheart 1 * 
and a lot more like that" 

As if suspecting the presence, somewhere, of a 
smile. Warder Slater all at once became emphatic. 

" I'm willing to take my Bible oath I heard it!" 

The governor regarded the slightly excited officer 
through his spectacles with that calm, passionless, 
official look which he was famous for. He turned to 
the culprit 

" Solly, what have you to say ? " 

Solly's reply was somewhat unexpected. "What 
Mr. Slater says is true." 

"You were talking in your night-cell to a woman ?" 

" I was. I was talking to my wife." 

"Don't trifle, my man, with me. I suppose you 
mean that you were engaged in some little ventrilo- 
quial performance?" 

Solly hesitated. It was noticed when he spoke 
that in his manner there was a certain exultation — a 
suggestion of suppressed excitement 
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"You will remember that, some days ago, I received 
a letter from my wife. In that letter she told me 
that she was always with me in the jail, and that 
I was to watch for her." Solly paused. The governor 
made a slight gesture as of interruption ; but then 
seemed to change his mind, and the man continued. 
" I did watch. It seemed to me that sometimes I felt 
her touch, that I heard the rustle of her garments, 
that I even heard her voice. But the consciousness 
of these things was such a faint one that I supposed, 
my attention being so acutely strained, that I had 
allowed myself to be deceived by my imagination. 
Until last night" Solly paused again. This time 
the governor made no attempt at interruption. ^ Last 
night I could not sleep. I lay, dreaming, wide awake. 
I was wondering where my wife was, and what she 
was doing, and whether she was thinking of me, as 
I was thinking then of her, when — I felt a touch 
upon my lips, and found that my wife was in my 
arms. I don't think that I was startled, because I 
had half expected that she would come to me in 
some such way as that But I was very glad. We 
sat together on the side of the bed, and she talked to 
me and I to her — as Mr. Slater says, we carried on — 
until Mr. Slater entered." 

"Yes," said Warder Slater, "when I had had enough 
of listening, and wondering whoever could be carry- 
ing on with Solly, I opened the door soft like, so that 
I might catch 'em at it, whoever it was, and I saw 
Solly sitting on the side of the bed, and someone — I 
couldn't quite make out who, because I don't mind 
owning that I felt a bit flurried, because how any- 
body, let alone a woman, could have got in to Solly 
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was more than I could understand — but I saw it was 
a woman was sitting by his side, and she had her 
arms about his neck, and he had his arms about her 
waist" 

"Well?" 

The monosyllable came from the governor. Warder 
Slater had paused. 

" Well, sir, I just caught a glimpse of her, and she 
was gone — gone like a thing of air, before I had a 
chance to open my mouth. I don't mind owning 
that I didn't quite like it, at that time of night, and 
all; but I says to Solly, 'Who's that you had in 
here along with you?' And he says, 'It was my 
wife.* ' I shall report you,' I says, and I went 
outside." 

** Did you hear any more talking ? " 

"No, sir, I did not, although I stopped outside 
some time and listened. And I came back half a 
dozen times, and each time I listened, but I never 
heard a sound" 

The prisoner took up the tale. 

"She came back once and kissed me, and whis- 
pered just one word. And after that I fell asleep, 
and slept until the morning." 

The governor leant back in his chair. He seemed 
to be considering. He r^arded the prisoner intently, 
the prisoner meeting his glance with perfect self- 
possession. At last he said— 

"That will do. Take the man away." And 
Warder Slater and the prisoner departed. 

As they went out Dr. Livermore came forward. 
The governor turned to him. 

* Is that you, doctor ? Have you heard that edify- 
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ing little story ? What do you think of it ? Murray, 
you can go." 

On that hint the chief warder also went The 
governor and the doctor were alone. When they 
were alone the two officials dropped to a perceptible 
degree their official manner. 

" Frankly, Paley, I don't know what to think." 

"You don't mean to say that you believe in the 
genuineness of that story as it was told to us ? " 
, " I repeat, I don't know what to think. You see, 
there are not only those photographs and the 
woman's letter, but there is something else besides. 
Paley, I've been breaking the rules." 

•'How?" 

" I've been carrying a detective camera about with 
me, and IVe been taking a snap-shot at that man 
Solly whenever I got the chance." 

* You have, have you? It's just as well you didn't 
tell me, or I should have been down on you, my 
friend. Well, and what was the idea ? " 

** Never mind what the idea was, I'll tell you what 
the result is. The result is nineteen photographs, 
and in each of them, with the exception of two, 
there's the woman." 

"You don't mean it!" 

" I do mean it Those photographs are my own 
property. I've half a mind to lay them before the 
Society for Psychical Research. I flatter myself that 
they would constitute as neat a case for inquiry as 
that august society has yet encountered." 

" Livermore ! None of that ! There'll be trouble 
if you do 1 " 

" I'm only jesting. I'm not likely to give myself 
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away. But I mean to keep those photographs; 
I mean to write their history, and I mean to leave 
them to my — theirs, and a ghost story to the ages. 
Seriously, Paley! It's nonsense to suppose that I 
could have photographed a woman — ^seventeen times 
— if she hadn't been there to photograph. She must 
have been visible to the camera if she was invisible 
to me. And from being visible to the camera, to 
being visible, and even audible and tangible, to 
Solly, and even Slater, it's but one step further. 
And that's why I say, referring to the story which 
Solly and Slater have just now told, that I don't 
know what to think ; and candidly, I tell you again, 
I don't" 

'* I tell you what I mean to do ; I mean to have 
that man transferred.** 

" That's one way out of it, certainly — transfer thfe 
solution of the ghost story on to someone else's 
shoulders. Have you heard anything about the 
report — our report I mean?" 

"Yes. This morning. Hardinge's coming down 
to-morrow." 

" Hardinge ! Nice sort of man to whom to entrust 
a case like that t Might as well expect an elephant 
to dance lightly upon egg-shell china! Blundering 
bull!" 

Major Hardinge, the gentleman thus disrespect- 
fully alluded to, was no less a personage than one of 
the inspectors of Her Majesty's prisons. As such he 
was a personage who, as is well known, ought to 
have been regarded by all properly constituted 
official minds with awe and respect — to speak of 
nothing else. On the morrow he appeared. Having 
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scampered round the prison in his usual twenty- 
mile-an-hour fashion, he attacked the subject in 
hand in that tumultuous, hearty way he had. 

" Paley, what's all this stuff and nonsense about 
those photographs ? I'm surprised at you ; *pon my 
word, I am." 

" May I inquire, Major Hardinge, why ? " 

The governor was the official to the finger-tips 
again. 

" Send up a cock-and-bull story like that to head- 
quarters! What do you think that we're likely to 
make out of it ? A ghost story ! There can't be the 
slightest doubt in the world, Paley, that somebody's 
been playing tricks with you — that's the general 
opinion at the office." 

** May I ask, Major Hardinge, if I am supposed 
to be the person who has been playing tricks on 
Mr. Paley?" 

The inquiry came from Dr. Livermore. 

" I'm not here to inquire who is, or who isn't In 
fact, I'm not here to make any inquiry at all — the 
case, upon the face of it, is too trivial for inquiry. 
We've decided to squash it But since I am here 
I may as well see this man— ^h — what's his name? 
Solly! — just so! It appears that there are some 
peculiar circumstances in the case of this man — eh ? 
— Solly, I shouldn't be surprised if you've got the 
wrong man here after all." 

" The wrong man, major ! How do you mean ? " 

" Those wise heads at the Quarter Sessions have 
made a mistake— one more example of the im- 
maculate perfection of the system of trial by jury. 
Mind, I don't say that this is so. I say that it 
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seems possible that it is sa The circumstances, as 
they exist at present — and which are not to be 
disclosed to the man Solly" — the major glared, 
'first at the governor, then at the doctor; these three 
were closeted together — " are as follows. The other 
day a man walked into the Yard and gave himself 
up for embezzlement — the day before yesterday it 
was. When they began to inquire into the matter, 
it turned out that the thing of which he accused 
himself had taken place down here — at Bedingfield, 
over the way there — and was the very thing for 
which the man Solly had been tried, found guilty, 
and sentenced to two years' hard labour." 

'* What is the name of the man who gave himself 
up?- 

The major scratched his head. 

" A nasty name. I know it struck me directly I 
heard it as being a nasty name. The sort of name 
you'd rather be hung than have Let me see — I've 
got it here" The major took out a bulky pocket- 
book, and out of the pocket-book a paper. " Here it 
is — Evan Bradell — that's the fellow's name I've 
known men commit suicide for less things than 
having to own to a name like that" 

The doctor took something from his pocket It 
was a photograph. 

" Do you see the name which is written upon the 
slate which that man holds ? " 

"Eh?" 

"Do you see, major, the name which is on that 
slate?" 

The major took up the photograph. He peered 
closely at it 
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" Evan — Evan Bradell, isn't it? Is this the man ? *' 
•That, major, you should know better than I. 
You may have seen him, I haven't But that appears 
to be his name — of which fact I was unaware until 
you mentioned it If that is a likeness of the man 
Bradell, I think, major, that even you will allow that 
the thing is curious, because that happens to be a 
print from one of the negatives which we sent to the 
Commissioners, and which was taken from the man 
George Solly." 
The major glared 

"You're at that cock-and-bull story again; in this 
age of enlightenment, and you a medical man, sir, I'm 
surprised at you,. I really am! I don't want to 
discuss the matter; the Office is willing to consider 
the incident as closed, and I may say that I'm in- 
structed not to discuss the matter. A pretty thing 
it would be if it got about in the papers ! ' Ghost at 
Canterstone Jail ! ' Upon my word ! There'd be a 
scandal! I shouldn't be surprised if the Com- 
missioners felt themselves impelled to institute 
changes; changes, sir! To— to — ^to return to this 
man Solly, and the man, eh, what's his name? 
Bradell ! It — it appears that this man Bradell tells 

a cock-and-bull story " 

"Another cock-and-bull story, major ? " 
**Yes, sir, another cock-and-bull story; there are 
always plenty of them in the air, as you will learn 
for yourself when you reach my age. As I was 
saying when I was interrupted, it appears that this 
man Bradell tells a cock-and-bull story about being 
haunted, and even persecuted by this man Solly's 
wife, in dreams, and that sort of rubbish, until she 
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has driven him to remorse, and that kind of thing. 
In fact, there seems every probability that the man 
will be found to be a lunatic.*' 

" 1 should like to bet two to one he isn't** 

The major glowered at the doctor as though he 
could scarcely believe his ears. 

" Bet, sir ! bet, sir ! Do I understand you to say 
that you offer to bet, sir? You appear to have extra- 
ordinary notions of the proper method of conducting 
an official inquiry, sir! In spite of your sporting 
offer, sir, perhaps you will allow me to repeat — 
although I have no desire to bet, sir — ^that I have a 
strong reason to believe that the man will be found 
to be a lunatic ; and I base that statement to a great 
extent upon the grounds that, in my opinion, every 
man who tells a cock-and-bull story, and persists in 
it in spite of common sense, is, upon the face of it, a 
lunatic'* 

' The doctor, deeming discretion to be the better 
part of valour, contented himself with bowing. So 
the major was free to air himself in another direction. 

" But although, as I say, it is my opinion that the- 
man will be found to be a lunatic, and the whole 
affair fall through, still, as I am here, I may as well 
see this man Solly, and put to him a question or 
two." 

Solly was seen by the major. The major asked 
him if his name was Solly, what his age was, if he 
was married, if he had any children, what he had 
been charged with, where he had been charged, and 
such-like questions, and finally he asked him if he 
had any complaint to make of the treatment he had 
received in the jaiL Solly replied that he had none. 
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Then the major drew himself up in a manner which 
seemed intended to impress the beholders with the 
fact of what a very remarkable man he was. He 
threw his frock-coat open, and he thrust his thumbs 
into the armholes of his waistcoat 

"There is another question which I wish to ask 
you, Solly. Have you ever been photographed ? " 

" Do you mean in prison ? " 

•'No — I am aware that you have been photo- 
graphed in prison." The major glinted at the doctor 
out of the comer of his eyes. "I mean outside — 
before you came to prison?" 

" Certainly — several times." 

"You will understand, Solly, that you are in no 
way bound to answer the questions which I am 
putting to you now. I am only asking them for my 
own private satisfaction. But have you any objection 
to tell me whether any difficulty has been experienced 
in taking your photograph ? " 

" Difficulty ? In what way ? " 

" In any way. Have the photographs which have 
been taken of you been satisfactory ? " 

Solly smiled, a little faintly. 

"Perfectly; indeed, I have understood that I am 
rather a good subject than otherwise. May I ask 
why you inquire?" 

" I ask because the photographs which have been 
taken of you in the prison have not been satisfactory. 
That will do; you can take the man away. I am 
glad that he has no complaint to make." 

When Solly had departed the major turned to 
the doctor. 

" I believe, Dr. Livermore, that you are an amateur 
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photographer ; of course, the fact of your being a 
medical man explains that you are." 

'' I am. But my being an amateur has nothing to 
do with these particular photographs. I have no 
hesitation in saying that, regarded merely as photo- 
graphs, they are first-rate." 

** In your opinion, doubtless." The major's tone 
was dry. He rose. " I mean nothing offensive to 
Dr. Livermore, but the Commissioners object to ex- 
periments being made in Her Majesty's prisons. In 
future you will please, Paley, not to allow them. The 
treatment to which that man Solly has been sub- 
jected can scarcely be justified. Who is the man 
Dodsworth, who is responsible for some of the 
photographs? Have you employed him before?" 

"Mr. Dodsworth is a highly respectable photo- 
grapher in the town. He has been frequently em- 
ployed in the prison,- and has always given satis- 
faction." 

** Don't employ him again. Employ somebody else 
next time. If you can't find anyone the Commis- 
sioners will send you a man from town. I'm going, 
Paley. I think that's all I have to say." 

And Major Hardinge shook the dust of Canterstone 
Jail from off his feet 

That night in Canterstone Jail something rather 
curious occurred. It was very late. Not only had 
the prisoners retired — they retired at eight, as they 
should have done in the days when they were young I 
— but the warders had retired too — ^they retired at 
ten — and even the governor, who, of course, retired 
when he pleased, but who observed virtuous hours as 
a rule, had sought his pillows with the rest It was 
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the rule at Canterstone, when the prisoners withdrew 
to their plank couches^ for the day-warders to with- 
draw from the actual precincts of the jail; they 
occupied a row of cottages on the other side of the 
wall. The night-warders came on duty. In list 
slippers they promenaded, with more or less fre- 
quency, the wards, in the silent watches of the night 

At the absolutely sepulchral hour of two a.m., on 
the occasion which has been referred to, a figure might 
have been observed stealing along the path which ran 
outside one of the wards in the direction of the 
governor's house. The figure was not that of an 
escaped felon — not at all. The figure was the figure 
of a warder. - He appeared to be in considerable 
haste, for he had not stayed to remove the list slippers 
from his feet, and he moved along as fast as he pos- 
sibly could — he was great in girth — ^with his lantern 
in his hand. The governor's house was in the very 
centre of the prison. When this warder reached it 
he rang the bell ; and he not only rang it, but he gave 
it a mighty tug. The bell, like a suigeon's, was a 
night belL It was hung in the apartment which was 
occupied, not only by Mr. Paley, but by Mrs. Paley 
too. So that when the bell was tugged like that the 
lady could scarcely fail to hear it, if the gentleman 
deemed it wiser to sleep on. Warder Slater-^for the 
warder was Warder Slater — ^had no necessity to give 
a second tug. In a remarkably short space of time a 
window was opened overhead and a head came out 
The head was the governor's. 

"Who's there?" 

"Warder Slater, sir." 

''What's the matter?" 
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" There's a ghost in Ward C, sir.** 

"A ghost?" 

" Yes, sir — there's that woman in Solly's cell again, 
sir." 

It is no slight thing for the warder of a prison to 
rouse the governor in the middle of the night, or what 
is the same thing, at so early an hour as two a.m. It 
is well understood that there are occasions on which 
the governor must be roused. But the Commissioners 
have not distinctly stated whether the occasion of the 
presence of a ghost is one of them. Perhaps the 
omission has occurred because a ghost is so rare a 
visitor — even in a prison, which sees strange visitors 
— that the thing seemed scarcely worth providing 
against Whatever may have been the governor's 
private opinion on the matter, he contented himself 
with saying, before he closed the window — 

"Wait!— I'm coming!" 

And he did come, slipping into some of his clothes 
with a degree of despatch which would have done 
credit to the schoolboy who delays his rising from bed 
until he hears the breakfast bell. 

"Some more nonsense. Slater?" 

That was the governor's drily-uttered observation 
as he joined the warder. 

" Well, sir, you will see for yourself, sir, when we 
get there!" 

Governor and warder started off together towards 
Ward C. As they moved over the pebbly path the 
warder, whose state of mind did not seem to be a 
state of perfect ease, endeavoured to explain. 

" I've been in that ward a dozen times to-night, sir. 
I thought more than once that I heard the sound of 
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someone whispering, but I wasn't quite sure until I 
went in just now, sir. Directly I went in this last 
time I knew that there was something up. I stood 
outside of Number Thirteen's door, and sure enough 
I heard that woman talking to Solly, and carrying on 
with him, just as she was the other night, sir. I 
didn't hardly know what to do, sir, because, I says 
to myself, if I report the man the governor won't 
believe me. Then I makes up my mind to come and 
tell you, sir, so that you could come and see for your- 
self. I don't know if we shall find her there now, 
sir : she may have gone. But that she was there a 
couple of minutes ago, when I came to fetch you, 
I'll take my Bible oath ! " 

" That'll da We shall see if she's there when we 
get there." 

The governor's tone was not reassuring — but then 
it seldom was. His official tone was not reassuring. 
Warder Slater heartily hoped that she would be 
there. He began to be conscious that it was quite 
within the range of possibility that the governor 
might be disposed to make an example of a warder 
who routed him out of bed in the middle of the 
night to see a ghost which was neither to be seen 
nor heard. 

They entered the prison, which was itself a ghostly 
place to enter. They went in by the round-house, 
and there it was not so bad ; but when they began to 
mount the cold, worn, stone steps which wound up 
between the massive whitewashed walls, the darkness 
rendered still more visible by the lantern in the 
warder's hand, one began to realise that, after all, 
there might be "visions about." 
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Canterstone Jail was an old-fashioned jail, built in 
the good old-fashioned days when stone walls, six 
feet thick, were considered a sine qud non in jails. 
In the broad noonday glare the wards in which the 
night-cells were were dimly lighted. Entering them 
at two a.m. one received an object-lesson in "Egyptian 
darkness." One had but to stretch out one's arms 
to more than span the flagstoned passage. And when 
one realised that on one side there was a six-foot 
wall, and on the other — surrounded, it is true, by 
other six-foot walls, but none the further off for that 
— lay the representatives of every shade of crime, 
one did not need to have an abnormal imagination 
to begin to comprehend that it is not always the part 
of wisdom to laugh at the tales which are told of 
churchyards yawning, and of the graves which yield 
their dead. 

At Canterstone there were, in each ward, four 
floors: the ground floor, the first floor, the second 
floor, and the third floor, Solly's sleeping-place was 
on the third floor, that farthest from the ground and 
nearest to the sky. The governor and Warder Slater 
entered the ward at one end, Solly's cell being at the 
other. Directly they reached the landing the warder 
laid his hand on Mr. Paley's arm. "Do you hear, 
sir? ^She'swith him still!" 

There was a note of exultation in the officer's 
voice which seemed, all things considered, to be a 
little out of place. The governor made no reply. 
He stood and listened. The general stillness rendered 
any sound there might be still more audible. That 
there was a sound there could be no doubt The 
governor listened, so as to be quite clear in his own 
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mind as to what the sound was. It was the sound of 
voices. Unless his sense of hearing played him 
fedse the speakers were two. 

"Which is Solly's cell?" 

The governor put the question in a whisper. In a 
whisper the officer replied — 

" Number thirteen — right the other end, sir. That's 
where they're talking — ^he and the woman. Come 
along with me, sir, and we shall catch them at it" 

The governor checked the impulsive Slater. 

"Darken your lantern. You have your keys? 
When we reach the door keep perfectly still until 
I give you the order. Then unlock the. door and 
throw the light of your lantern into Solly's cell." 
' Warder Slater darkened his lantern. In the 
pitchy blackness the governor and the warder stole 
along the corridor. They were guided by the sense 
of sound. Guided by that sense, they paused at 
the spot where the talking seemed to be most 
audible. 

"Is this the cell?" 

The governor's voice seemed scarcely to penetrate 
the darkness. The warder's ** Yes " was but an echo. 
The silence was profound, except on the other side 
the door on the outer side of which they two were 
standing. 

There was someone talking in the cell. The 
speakers seemed to be two. An attentive ear could 
catch the words which were being spoken. 

"I could not rest unless you knew, and so I 
came to tell you, so that there might be an end to 
your suspense, and that you might not need to wait 
until the morning for the news." 
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The speaker was a woman— of a surety, the 
speaker was a woman! 

" My darling I " This time the speaker unmistak- 
ably was Solly. 

i Then there ensued what Warder Slater had de- 
scribed as "carryings-on." The governor's sensa- 
tions must have been of a somewhat speckled 
variety as he played the part of eavesdropper to 
proceedings such as those, because there could be 
not the slightest possible shadow of doubt that 
within that cell there were "carryings-on." There 
came to them who listened the sound of a woman's 
voice, uttering, in tones so tender they fell like sweet 
music on the ear, "loves," and "sweethearts," and 
"my own, own darlings!" and such-like vanities. 
And to her replied a man, in tones as tender if not 
as musical, who did his best to give the woman a 
fair exchange for her conversational sweetmeats of 
affection. But when it came to kissing, audible, in 
its prolonged ecstasy, on the outer side of that thick 
oaken door, the governor seemed to think that it was 
time that something should be done. 

" Now ! " he whispered. 

And, almost simultaneously, the key was turned in 
the well-oiled lock. The door was thrown wide open, 
and Warder Slater's lantern gleamed into the cell. 
Then there was silence, both in the cell and out of it; 
and the governor stood within the open doorway, with 
the warder just in front of him, a little to one side, 
so as not to obstruct the governor's view, and the 
lantern in his hand. And both of these officials 
stared — stared hard! For in front of them stood 
Solly in considerable undress, and at his side 
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It is probably owing to the governor's proverbial 
official caution that he could never be induced to say 
what was at Solly's side — to say positively, that is. 
It seemed to him it was a woman. Not such a 
woman as we meet in daily life, but, as it were, the 
shadow of a woman. It seemed to the governor that 
she was attired in robe de nuit. Solly held her by 
the hand. The governor thought he saw so much, 
but before he had a chance of seeing more she fled, 
or vanished into air. His eyes never ceased to gaze 
at Solly's side, and there was nothing there. 

When there could be no doubt that the tangible 
presence of the something which had been standing 
there had gone, the governor's voice rang out sharp 
and clear — 

*' Solly, who was that you were talking to ? " 

** It was my wife." 

"Your wife?" The governor stared. There was 
a peculiar ring in his voice, which probably no 
prisoner had ever heard in it before. "I will have 
you punished in the morning.** 

The prisoner smiled. In his voice there was also a 
ring, but it was a ring of a different kind. 

" No, Mr. Paley, you will not, because in the morn- 
ing I shall be free." Solly paused, as if to give the 
governor an opportunity of speaking ; but the oppor- 
tunity was not taken. So he went on, " My wife has 
come to bring me good news." He turned ; he held 
out his arms as if to take someone within them, but 
they could see no one there to take. And he said, 
" Good-bye until the morning, wife ! " He advanced 
his face as if to kiss someone, and there was the 
sound of a kiss, but they could see no one who 
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could have kissed him. Then he turned again to 
Mr. Paley, crying, in a voice which was half tears, 
half laughter, " It's all come out at last I Bradell's 
confessed! The Home Secretary has procured a 
free pardon! You will have it in the morning. 
My wife has been to tell me so." 

It is certain that the governor could not have had 
much sleep that night Warder Slater roused him at 
two a.m. ; and if, when he returned to bed again, he 
was inclined to slumber, he had not much oppor- 
tunity for the indulgence of his inclination. At an 
unusually early hour he was roused again. A special 
messenger had arrived from town, bringing with him 
•a communication from the Home Secretary for the 
governor of Canterstone Jail. The communication 
took the form of that bitter wrong of which the 
system of English jurisprudence still is guilty. The 
Home Secretary informed the governor of Canter- 
stone Jail that Her Majesty the Queen had been 
graciously pleased to grant a free pardon to the 
prisoner George Solly for what he had never done. 
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III. 
A PACK OF CARDS 

PART I. 

"'VT'OU see these? They belong to Francis 

X Farmer; Colonel Farmer he called himself; 
the Colonel he was known as among his pals. Did 
you ever hear of him ? " 

I could not say that I ever had 

"He was a card himself, the Colonel was. An 
American. He had had something to do with the 
army, once upon a time, I fancy; but he had had 
more to do with the police. He was one of the 
greatest swindlers of modem times — an artist the 
Colonel was." 

"And these are some of the implements of his 
profession ? " 

I was paying a visit to the Rogues' Museum at 
Scotland Yard, that queer establishment in which 
they preserve mementoes of criminals who, at various 
periods, have, in some way or other, had dealings 
with the police. The constable who was acting as 
my cicerone was holding in his hand a pack of 
cards. I took them into mine. They were a pack 
of what are commonly called "squeezers." They 

6i 
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had rounded comers, and in the comer of each 
card was a statement of its value. Such a pack, 
indeed, as is generally used by properly constituted 
persons for the game of poker. There was nothing 
about the cards in any way remarkable, so far as 
I could see, except that on their backs was painted 
a large, bluish-red rose, as it seemed to me, by 
hand. But according to the constable they had a 
history. 

" The Colonel won thousands with those cards." 

*' By the exercise of his skill ? " 

**It's as you choose to call it They're hand- 
painted" (I thought they were), "and excellently 
painted too. If you look at them closely you'll see 
that the rose is not placed in exactly the same 
position on the back of each of them. There's just 
a shade of difference.'* 

I did look at them closely. It was as the con- 
stable said. But it needed good eyes to observe the 
fact, the difference in position was so slight 

" He used to travel up and down the line to 
Brightoa" 

" That's odd I'm going down to Brighton myself 
by the 2.30 this aftemoon. I live there." f 

"Ah! He was well known upon that road. 
They used to think he was a big pot in the City 
who liked his hand at cards. City gentlemen 
often have a game as they come up to town. If s 
a regular thing. It was a well-known pack, the 
Colonel's. He won his fare, and a bit over, many 
a time." 

"And where is this enterprising person now?" 

"He's dead, that's where he is. Francis Farmer 
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was sentenced for the term of his natural life for 
attempted murder. Perhaps you remember the case. 
It was on the Brighton line. They spotted him at 
last — ^he was a little too fond of winning, the Colonel 
was. He drew a revolver and put a bullet into the 
man who spotted him. For that he was sent to Port- 
land. He tried to escape, and when they nabbed him 
he committed suicide in his cell." 
j " Then there is quite a curious interest connected 
with this pack of cards ? " 

"You may say so. There are some very queer 
tales told about them — very queer. They say 
they're haunted. I don't know much about that 
sort of thing myself, but some of our chaps do 
say that wherever those cards are the Colonel isn't 
very far away." I smiled. The constable seemed 
a little huflfed. " I only know that I shouldn't care 
to carry them about with me myself" 

As we were going out a gentleman entered. The 
constable seemed to know him, for he allowed him 
to pass without challenge. I went to Simpson's to 
lunch. I was thinking, as I ate, about what I had 
seen, memorials of hideous murders, a unique col- 
lection of burglars' tools, coiners' moulds, forgers' 
presses, ingenious implements for every sort of 
swindling — a perfect arsenal of crime! I am free 
to confess that that pack of cards was present to 
my mind. What a relic for a man to possess — a 
haunted pack of swindler's cards ! I ought to have 
looked at them more closely : perhaps some of the 
victim's blood was on the back of one of them. 
De gustibus non disputandum^ Some men would 
give a good round sum for such a curio I 
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After luncheon I strolled along the Embankment 
to Victoria. I caught the 2.30 to Brighton. As I 
was standing at the door of the carriage two other 
persons entered in front of me^brushing past me as 
they went When I had taken my seat a third 
person entered just as the train was starting. I was 
seated with my back to the engine, at the end which 
was farthest from the platform. The new-comer sat 
facing the engine at the other end of the carriage. 
He was a tall, slight, military-looking individual, 
with a slight moustache, and, as I could see under 
the brim of his top-hat, crisp, curly black hair. The 
two persons who had entered previously were seated 
in front of me at my end of the carriage. 

I had some papers with me, but felt disinclined 
to read. I had had a heavy lunch, and the result 
was to make me drowsy. I fancy that I was all but 
dropping off, when someone spoke to me. 

** Haven't we met before ? " 

I glanced up. The man speaking was the man 
in front of me, who sat nearest to the door. When 
I eyed him closely I remembered him. He had sat 
next to me at a dinner which had been given, a few 
days previously, to Lord Labington, whose political 
exertions, as everyone is aware who is of the right 
way of thinking, have saved the country I An 
amusing neighbour I had found him. He had struck 
me as a fellow of lively wit and of infinite jest I 
was glad to meet him again. I told him so. 

"Awfully slow this kind of thing." I suppose he 
meant going down by rail to Brighton. He did! 
^This train is a dreadful slow- coach; takes no end 
of a time," 
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«Ifs a pity,'' I said, thinking of the Colonel's 
exploits upon that very line, " that we haven't such 
a thing as a pack of cards ! " 

While I was speaking I thrust my right hand into 
the pocket of the light summer overcoat which I was 
wearing. It lighted upon something whose presence 
in my pocket I had not been conscious of before. 
There were several articles, in fact Supposing that 
I had put some things there and forgotten all about 
them, I drew one of them out to see what it could 
be. It was a playing-card I drew more of them 
out They were more playing-cards. There was an 
entire pack. And — could I be dreaming? — ^it was 
the pack of cards which had belonged to " Colonel " 
Francis Farmer ! 

It was entirely out of the question to suppose that 
I was mistaken. I had seen them too recently, 
observed them too attentively, and bore them too 
well in mind for that They were altogether un- 
mistakable, with the hand-painted red roses on their 
backs. But how came they in my pocket? To 
describe my feelings when I realised that they really 
were that " haunted " pack is altogether beyond my 
power. I remembered returning them to a con- 
stable ; I remembered his replacing them in a glass 
case ; I remembered his turning the key in the lock ; 
and yet 

I suppose that there was something in the ex- 
pression of my countenance which to an onlooker 
was comical, for I was all at once conscious of the 
sound of laughter. 

" Hallo!" exclaimed my opposite neighbour. "Why 
— ^you do appear to have a pack of c^rds I " 
F 
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** I — I do appear to have a pack of cards ; ^ut — 
but how I have them is more than I can say." 

"You didn't steal them, I suppose?" 

" Not — not consciously." 

My opposite neighbour and his friend began to 
laugh again. The man at the other end of the 
carriage sat quietly cold. How I knew I cannot say, 
but I did know that his eyes were fixed ypon me 
all the time. 

"Never mind how you got them, you have got 
them ; that is the point Supposing we have a hand 
at Nap, What do you say, Armitage ? " He turned 
to his friend Then to me : "I don't know if you're 
aware of it — I don't think we got so far as ex- 
changing cards the other night — ^but my name's 
Burchell." 

"And my name's Ranken." 

"Very well, Mr. Ranken, supposing after this 
general naming of names we set to work. Hand 
me over the cards." 

He stretched out his hand. I hesitated before I 
gave him these. To put it gently, they were not 
mine. And — should I tell him their history or 
should I not ? He did not give me time for reflection. 

" Come along ! Are you afraid I'm going to steal 
them?" 

He took them out of my grasp. I was so be- 
wildered by the discovery of their presence that I 
had really not recovered sufficient presence of mind 
to say him either yea or nay. 

"What points ? Suppose we say pounds ? " 

Pounds ! I started. Pound points at Nap ! Not 
if I knew it Pennies were more in my line. I was 
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pleased to observe that his friend, Mr. Armitage, did 
not second his suggestion. 

** Don't you think pound points are a trifle stiff? " 

''Well, make it half-sovereigns then, and a pound 
in the pool" 

" I don't mind half-sovereigns." 

But I did most emphatically. Why, with a pound 
in the pool, I might lose fifty pounds and more 
before I reached the other end. I have played 
penny Nap, and risen poorer by half a sovereign. I 
had been up to draw my dividends; I wondered 
what Mrs. Ranken would say if I returned to her 
minus fifty pounds ! 

** I — Fm no player. I — I couldn't think of playing 
for half-sovereigns." 

" Make it dollars then. We must have something 
on the game." 

Something on the game ! If we had five- shilling 
points we should have a good deal more than I 
cared to have upon the game. But without waiting 
for my refusal Mr. Burchell commenced to deal the 
cards — the " Colonel's" cards ! 

I never had such luck before. It really was sur- 
prising. From the very first I won. Not spasmodi- 
cally, but persistently — hand after hand, with a 
regularity which, in its way, was quite phenomenal. 

" It's a pity," said Mr. Burchell, when I had made 
Nap for the third time within a quarter of an hour, 
•'that we didn't make it pounds. I don't think any- 
thing could stand against your cards." 

" I have had some decent hands," I agreed. '* It's 
rather odd too, because generally I do no good at 
Nap." 
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"No? I should imagine, by the way in which 
you're going it, that you're like that third player in 
Punch, who held thirteen trumps at whist" 

I laughed Curiously enough, my luck continued. 
It was quite a record in its way. I never lost; I 
always had three trumps. 

"Do you know," observed Mr. Armitage, when 
I again took Nap, "that I'm nearly thirty sovereigns 
to the bad ? I think it's quite as well we didn't make 
it pounds." 

" I'm about that much nearer the workhouse since 
I left Victoria," chimed in his friend. 

I was amazed. 

"You don't mean that I've won sixty pounds?" 

" It looks uncommonly like it" 

It was incredible. And yet my luck continued 
I went three tricks that round, and made them. 
Then another three, then four, and then another Nap. 
Reckon that up, and you'll find that, with the points 
and the dealer's ten shilling contribution to the pool, 
I had made thirteen pounds in considerably less than 
half that number of minutes. 

" You will excuse my asking you," said Mr. Burchell, 
as he was settling for the Nap, " if that pack of cards 
is bewitched ? " 

"I think it possible," I answered, half in jest and 
half in earnest " There is a curious history attached 
to them, at any rate." 

" There will be another curious history attached to 
them if this goes on much longer." 

It did go on. In the very next hand I signalled 
four, and made them. My antagonists began to look 
blank ; no wonder I 
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"We ought to send this to the Field. It ought 
to have a niche among curious games/' said Mr. 
Armitage. 

Mr. Burchell shuffled, Mr. Armitage cut, and I 
dealt the hand. Burchell went three, Armitage four, 
and I went Nap ! I had ace, king, queen, and four 
of clubs, and king of diamonds. Not a bad Nap 
hand when three are playing. 

" What, Nap again ! " cried Burchell. * Great 
Scott!" 

" Never mind," said Mr. Armitage, " Tm prepared 
for anything." 

I was about to lead the ace of clubs when the 
stranger, who was seated at the other end of the 
carriage, left his end and advanced towards ours. 

"Excuse me, gentlemen!" — he addressed himself 
to my antagonists — ^"you are being robbed. This 
gentleman is too clever a player for you. I should 
say that he was a professional swindler ! " 

"What the dickens do you mean?" asked Mr. 
Armitage. "And who are you?" 

" I'm an old traveller. I've seen this kind of thing 
before. But I've never seen quite such beautiful 
simplicity as yours. I do believe you'd let him get 
Napoleon in continuous succession, right from here 
to Brighton, and still think it all serene— just a little 
accident worth sending to the Field'* 

There was silence. Armitage and Burchell both 
looked at me. I felt that suspicion was in their 
glances. As for myself, I was so startled by the 
enormity of the charge that I momentarily was 
stricken dumb. I could not realise that the fellow 
was actually accusing me of theft. 
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"Do you— do you mean to suggest,** I gasped, 
when I had sufficient breath to gasp, " that I — I've 
been cheating?" 

" That is what I do mean. You have hit it on the 
head. It is inconvenient for you, no doubt But I'm 
going to make it more inconvenient stilL I'm going 
to prove it before the sitting's ended" 

"You — ^you infernal scoundrel ! " 

I sprang up, as if to strike the fellow to the 
ground. But he remained entirely unmoved. His 
calmness, or assurance, rather reacted on me, and 
I refrained. 

" Suppose we leave the adjectives till a little later 
on? Then, it is just possible that each man will 
have a few of his own to scatter round." 

He turned to my antagonists. 

"It's funny, gentlemen, very — but directly I saw 
those cards I thought I'd seen that pack before. 
I have a good eye for a card. The more I saw of 
them the more I felt that we had met before. And 
now I'll swear we have. A pack of cards very like 
that pack once belonged to a very famous personage ; 
more famous, perhaps, than worthy. His name was 
Francis Farmer." 

My surprise at hearing this name from the stranger's 
lips must have betrayed itself in my countenance. 
He immediately turned to me. 

" I fancy that is a name which this gentleman has 
heard before. Is that not so ? " 

" I — I have heard it before," I stammered. 

" I thought you had. Yes, gentlemen, there is the 
own brother to this pack of cards at this moment in 
the museum at Scotland Yard. Perhaps this gentle- 
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man's knowledge of the profession which he adorns 
so well will enable him to corroborate that fact.'* 

" This — this is the pack." 

"Do tell! That's candid, now. What, the 
Colonel's own ! It's beautiful : for, gentlemen, 
Francis Farmer was a swindler, a card-sharper, a 
thief. He had all the talents. Permit me, sir, to 
exploit his favourite pack of cards." 

The stranger took the cards which Mr. Armitage 
was holding in his hand. 

" If you observe the beautiful rose which adorns 
their rears, you will observe that there is a slight 
variation in its position on the back of every card." 

" I don't deny it for a moment." 

I regained my presence of mind when I perceived 
that the fellow was not a mere impudent vagabond 
who wished to make himself objectionable, but that, 
in appearance, he really had something on which to 
base his assumptions. 

** That is very good of you ; more especially as we 
have eyes of our own which would enable us to 
perceive it for ourselves even if you didn't" 

** If you will allow me I will explain how I 
became possessed of this pack of cards, which I 
believe really were the property of the infamous 
individual of whom this gentleman speaks. You 
will remember that I was surprised when I found 
them in my pocket?" 

I addressed myself to Armitage. 

" I remember that you appeared to be." 

I did not like his tone at all. 

"I not only appeared to be, I was. But before 
I explain, I suppose, Mr. Burchell, that you do not 
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require an explanation. The place in which I met 
you is sufficient proof of the absurdity of what this 
person alleges." 

" How so ? I sat next to you at a public dinner. 
Anyone could go who chose to buy a ticket It 
does not require a great effort of the imagination 
to suppose it possible that one might light upon a 
doubtful character at such a function." 

I liked Mr. Burchell's tone even less than his 
friend's. 

" You scarcely state the case correctly. It was not 
by any means open to anyone to buy a ticket. How- 
ever, I will pass on to my explanation." 

" We are waiting," murmured the stranger. 

" I was this morning at Scotland Yard." 

" And they let you out again ? I always said the 
English police were fools." 

"Where I saw this pack of cards." 

"And pinched it? Under the constable's nose. 
The man's a genius." 

"No, sir; I did not, as you phrase it, pinch it, 
under the constable's nose." 

" Did he give it you ? " 

" No, sir, he didn't give it me." 

"Did he sell it you?" 

" He did not" 

" How, then, does it come here?" 

The stranger, thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
tilted his hat over his eyes. 

" That, unfortunately, is exactly what I am myself 
unable to understand." 

" Hark at that ! And that is what you call your 
explanation ? Well, sir, you are the most promising 
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disciple of the late Francis Farmer's I have had the 
pleasure of meeting. You have what made him the 
man he was — his impudence." 

** I pay no attention at this moment to this person's 
insinuations. After what has passed I insist on 
returning the moneys I have won." 

" That would be advisable. It will save us trouble 
afterwards." 

"Please to understand that I shall remain with 
you in this carriage until we reach Brighton. I 
shall then require you to accompany me to my 
residence. There I shall place before you ample 
proof that this person is an impudent traducer, and 
a barefaced liar." 

** Softly at that Let us wait for the adjectives 
still a little longer. There are one or two little 
points which you have forgotten in the excellent 
and copious explanation with which you have seen 
fit to favour us. Perhaps you will allow me to 
glance at the cards which you are holding in your 
hand?" 

I gave him them. 

'* Here we have the ace, king, queen, four of clubs, 
and king of diamonds. A nice little hand. Perhaps 
you will be so kind as to tell me how many cards 
there are in the remainder of that pack ? " 

Mr. Armitage, being thus appealed to, took up 
the pack of cards which was lying on the seat at 
my side, and having added his own hand and Mr. 
BurcheU's, proceeded to count them. He announced 
the result 

" There are forty-two cards here." 

" And five I hold make forty-seven. It is perhaps 
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my ignorance, but I have always supposed that fifty- 
two constitute a pack of cards. Perhaps you will be 
able to tell us what has become of the other five ? " 

The inquiry was addressed to me, 

"How should I know?" 

" You have not got them, by the merest chance, in 
either of your pockets." 

" If you are not careful you will go too far ! " 

" That would be a pity. I should think that, for 
you, I've gone far enough already. Perhaps it would 
not be too much trouble to feel, say, in the left-hand 
pocket of that elegant summer overcoat which you 
have on." 

" You impudent ** 

I stopped short Thrusting my hand into my left 
pocket, to my unutterable amazement, it lighted upon 
what unmistakably were cards. I drew them out 
The stranger snatched them from me. He held 
them up in the air. 

" Hey, presto— the missing five ! I thought there 
might have been an accident Now let us see what 
cards they are. Ace, king, queen, and four of hearts, 
the ace of clubs — another pretty little hand! Per- 
l^aps, gentlemen, you commence to see how it is 
done?" 

" I think I do," said Mr. Armitage. 

" I am sure I do," said Mr. Burchell. 

"If— if you think that I put those cards in my 
pocket," I began to stammer. Mr. Burchell inter- 
rupted me — 

"Pray do not trouble to offer any wholly un- 
necessary explanations. Perhaps you will be so 
good as to return the money which you have won." 
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He laid a wholly unmistakable accent upon ** won/' 

" It is I who insist on that, sir, not yoa" 

" Pray do not let us quarrel as to phrases/' said 
Mr. Burchell with a smile — a smile for which I could 
have strangled him. I counted out the moneys. 
Just as I had completed the act of restitution — 
restitution! To think that an honest man should 
have had to endure such humiliation! — the train 
drew up at Red Hill Junction — it was scarcely more 
than three-quarters of an hour since we left Victoria. 
Mr. Burchell rose. 

•* I wish you good-day, Mr. Ranken." 

**A wish in which I join." And Mr. Armitage 
rose too. 

" You are not going ? " I cried. 

" But indeed we are." 

"Then I say that you shall do nothing of the 
kind. Do you think that I am going to allow you 
to place on me such a stigma without offering me 
an opportunity to prove my innocence?" 

** If you dare to touch me, Mr. Ranken " — in my 
excitement I had grasped Mr. Burchell by the arm 
— ^"I shall summon an officer. As I am unwilling 
to appear as your accuser in a police-court, if you 
take my advice, you will let me go." 
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PART IL 

A police-court! In my amazement at being 
threatened with a policeman I let them go. I sank 
back upon the seat, feeling as though I had been 
stunned. The train started. I still sat there. My 
faculties were so disorganised as to render me unable 
to realise my situation. To have had contemptuous 
compassion dealt out to me as though I were a 
swindler and a thief! 

It was only when Red Hill had been left behind 
that I became conscious of the fact that I had not 
been left alone in the carriage. My accuser remained. 
He himself drew my attention to his presence, 

" Well, how do you feel ? " 

I looked up. He had placed himself on the 
opposite seat, right in front of me. I glared at him. 
He smiled. Had I obeyed the impulse of the moment 
I should have caught him by the throat and crushed 
the life right out of him. But I restrained my in- 
dignation. 

"You — you villain!" He laughed— a curious, 
mirthless laugh. It was like adding fuel to the 
flame. " Do you know what you have done ? You 
have endeavoured to put a brand of shame upon 
a man who never, consciously, was guilty of a dis- 
honourable action in his life." 

" Well, and how do you feel ? " 

"Feel! God forgive me, but I feel as though I 
should like to kill you." 
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He put up his hand and stroked his beardless 
chin. 

" Yes, that is how I used to feel at first" 

" What do you mean ? '* 

He leaned forward and looked me keenly in the 
face. 

" Do you not know me ? " 

I paused before I answered. So far as my recol- 
lection went his face was strange to me. Still, my 
memory might err. 

" Is it possible that we have met before ? Can I 
have given you any, even the slightest, cause to do 
this thing?" 

** You are right in your inference. I did it all. It 
was I who put the cards in your pocket" 

« You— you devil I" 

This time my indignation did get the better of 
me. I sprang forward to seize him by the throat, 
but, with a dexterous movement, he eluded me. 
Missing my aim, I fell on my knees on the floor. 
Rising to his feet he looked down at me, and smiled. 

" Do you not know me now ? " 

"Know you? No!" 

" I am Francis Farmer.' 

" Francis Farmer I " 

" I am the guardian of the cards. Did not the 
constable tell you that where they were I was always 
close at hand ? " 

« But— Farmer's dead I " 

"That is so. He's dead." 

Scrambling to my feet I caught hold, for support, 
of the railing which was intended for light luggage. 
What did he mean ? Was the fellow, after all, some 
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wandering lunatic who should not have been suffered 
to be at large? He was standing at the other end 
of the carriage regarding me with his curiously 
mirthless smile. He did not look a lunatic ; on the 
contrary, he appeared to be a person of even un- 
usual intelligence. He was very talL He was dressed 
from head to foot in black, after the undertaker 
fashion, which is so common in the United States. 
His cheeks were colourless, his eyes almost un- 
naturally bright With those two exceptions there 
was nothing about him which was in any way im- 
common, and even pale cheeks and flashing eyes are 
not phenomenal 

"Still, I am Francis Farmer.** 

His voice was not at all American ; it was soft and 
gentle. Stooping, he picked up the pack of cards. 
He b^^n, as it were, to fondle them with his hands. 

" My cards ! My own old cards ! The tools which 
have so often won for me both bread and cheese 1 
Is it strange that I should regard them almost as 
my own children, sir? That I should be careful 
where they are — ^to be always close at hand? I 
fashioned them with my own fingers. And so fine 
was the art I used that skilled eyes have beheld 
them many and many a time, yet never perceived 
a flaw." 

" Do I understand you to say deliberately that you 
are Francis Farmer ? " 

" Indeed I am." 

** Then at the next station at which we stop I will 
give information to the police. So notorious a rogue 
cannot be allowed to be at large." 

" But Francis Farmer's dead." 
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"He was supposed to be. You are not the first 
rogue who has feigned to be dead." 

"But, in truth, he's dead. They sat upon his 
corpse. They brought it in that he'd been guilty 
of felo-de-se. And, since no one came to claim his 
body, they buried him at Portland, among his brother 
rogues ; and there he lies, within hearing of the sea. 
Permit me to show you the place where the rope 
was about his neck, and where he thrust the knife 
into his breast" 

Tearing his waistcoat open he advanced towards 
me, as if to show me the hall-marks of the suicide. 
I waved him back again. 

" Do not think to fool me with such tricks ! " 

He paused, and eyed me — ^always with his curious 
smile. 

**You are a shrewd man. I perceived it when I 
saw you at Scotland Yard." 

"You saw me at Scotland Yard ! " 

"Where else? I was with you in the Museum, 
when you were seeing all the sights. And when the 
constable took out the cards — my cards! — I per- 
ceived that you were a man after my own heart. 
So when the superstitious fellow — ^you remember, he 
was a little superstitious, was he not? — ^put them 
back into their place, I took the liberty to borrow 
them — why not? They were my own, the works 
of my own hand ! — and I went with you down the 
stairs." 

" You went with me down the stairs ! " 

*'And along the Strand, to Simpson's. I sat 
beside you as you lunched — you did not see me. It 
was not strange. Permit me but one word— you are 
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too fond of beef I It was a meat which, in my 
hungriest days, I never loved. When you had 
lunched, I slipped my arm through yours " 

" You slipped your arm through mine ! " 

''But indeed I did, and at the same moment I 
slipped my cards into the pocket of your overcoat 
For I liked you, although for your beef I had a 
constitutional disrelish." 

I had a constitutional disrelish for the style of 
conversation which he appeared to favour. As I 
listened to him talking in that cold-blooded way, of 
what, to say the least of it, were absolute impossi- 
bilities, I began to be conscious of a fit of shivering, 
as though I had plunged, unawares, into a bath of 
ice-cold water. 

" You — ^you don't expect me to believe these fairy 
tales?" 

'* I went with you to the station ; then, when the 
train was starting, I thought it time I should appear. 
So I appeared. I resolved that you should win, say, 
sixty pounds, and then — I would expose you." 

"Expose me! Good heavens I man or demon — 
why?" 

" Because I hoped to find in you a worthy successor 
to my fame." 

I stared at him aghast What could he mean ? 

" Do you — do you mean that you hoped to find in 
me the making of a thief? " 

" Such words are hard. I hoped to find in you an 
artist, my dear sir." 

"You consummate scoundrel! Man or demon, I 
shall be very much tempted, in half a minute, to 
throw you through the carriage window." 
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"Try it" The fellow stood upright, his arms to 
his sides. There was no appearance of bravado in 
his tone. He seemed completely at his ease. " Touch 
me ! Grasp me, if you can ! " 

I took up his challenge on the instant But 
scarcely had I advanced a step than I was seized 
with a sickening faintness, so that I was compelled 
to take refuge on the seat He stood and watched 
me for a moment Then he came and touched me. 
His touch was real enough, but I shrank from it with 
a sense of loathing which I am powerless to put into 
words. 

" See, I am quite real." Strangely enough it was 
then that, for the first time, I doubted it "It is 
only when I wish it that I am a thing of air." 
Bending over, he fixed his bright eyes upon my face. 
His glance had on me that paralysing effect which 
is popularly supposed to be an attitude of certain 
members of the serpent tribe. " Let me teach you 
the secret of my cards." 

He held the pack in front of me — I knew he held 
it, although for the life of me I could not have 
removed my eyes from off his face. So we remained 
in silence for some moments. Then he went on, his 
tone seeming to steal like some stupefying poison 
into my veins. 

** This is a great day for me. It is a day I have 
looked forward to ever since I — died. It was not 
an heroic death — to stab oneself with a common 
warder's common knife, to hang oneself with a prison 
sheet from the bar of a broken window. One would 
not choose a death like that And yet, if die one 
must, what matters it how one dies ? And time has 

G 
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its revenges! All things come to those who wait 
— at last! at last! After many days I've found a 
friend." 

I tried to breathe. I could not Something seemed 
to choke me. I was overcome by a great weight 
of horror and disgust It seemed to stifle me. 

" Do you know where we are sitting, you and I ? 
This carriage is an old familiar friend. It was here 
I shot John Osbom." 
"What!" 

The sense of loathing, even the sense of fear, with 
which I heard him make, so callously, this hideous 
confession, gave me strength to snap the spell with 
which he had seemed to bind me to the seat I 
sprang from him with a cry. He was not in the 
least disturbed. 

"Yes, it was in this very carriage. Some strange 
fate has led us hither. See, he was seated there." 
He pointed to the comer of the carriage which 
was behind my back. Turning, I glanced over my 
shoulder with an irrepressible shudder. "I almost 
think I see him now. Ah, John Osbom, where's 
your ghost? Would it not be a strange encounter 
were we ghosts to meet? He was seated there. I 
was seated just in front of him, behind you on the 
other side. There were four other men with us in 
the carriage. I think I see them. Would that all 
we ghosts were met again, so that we might react 
the scene before your eyes ! I had won — ah ! what 
a sum Fd won. John Osborn's temper was a little 
warped. He had said a nasty thing or two. He 
did not like to lose. I made an awkward pass with 
an ace of clubs. He caught me by the wrist, crying, 
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*Got you, you thief!' I looked round the carriage. 
I saw that the others were on his side. They all 
had lost, you see. I replied, 'Release my wrist* 
' Not,' he said, ' till you show me that card ! ' * Take 
it!' I cried, and flung it in his face. I have not so 
sweet a temper as you, my friend. As I flung the 
card into his face, with my other hand I drew a 
revolver, which it was my custom to carry, so that 
any little difficulties which might arise might be 
settled without any unnecessary delay. I fired at 
John Osbom. Someone struck up my wrist I 
missed. I fired again. That time the shot went 
home. It burst his eye. I flattered myself that it 
had entered into what he called his brain. He gave 
just one gasp, and dropped. I fancy that I hear him 
gasping now. It seemed as though the passage of 
his throat was choked with blood. There was a 
fight They all went for me. I emptied my revolver. 
And then — then I was done." 

He paused and smiled. I was cowering at the 
other end of the carriage — close to the spot on 
which, according to his account, this hideous tragedy 
had happened. And the chief actor was standing 
there in front of me, bringing back the scene, so that 
it all seemed to be happening before my very eyes. 
A wild desire flashed across my mind that an 
accident \yould happen, that the train would go off* 
the line, so that in some way I might escape this 
man. 

"See here." He was holding the pack of cards. 
He advanced towards me with them in his hand. I 
would have opened the door of the carriage and 
got out upon the footboard, if I had dared to turn. 
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" As I fired a few drops spurted from John Osbom's 
eye and fell upon a card. See, here they stand as a 
record unto this day." 

He held out to me a card with this horrid 
memorial upon its back. I tried to close my eyes, 
but the lids rebelled. I was compelled to look. 

"I have often wondered where that first bullet 
went with which I missed. I was seated there. My 
wrist was struck up — so ! I never heard that it was 
found. It was not produced against me at the trial 
It must have gone in this direction. Let us see." 

He began at a particular place to prod the 
cushioned back of the seat with the fingers of his 
right hand. I watched, as a man might be sup- 
posed to watch with his mental eye, the horrors of 
a nightmare. At last he gave an exclamation. 
" Oh ! What have we here ? " 

Actually, with his finger-nails, he commenced to 
pick a hole in the cushion. What an officer of the 
railway company would have thought of the pro- 
ceedings is more than I can say. I could but look 
on. With diabolical dexterity he tore a hole in the 
cushion, and into this hole he inserted his finger and 
thumb. With these he groped about inside. When 
he withdrew them he held them up. 

" You see, my friend, that it is found. The miss- 
ing bullet! It is a little shapeless, but I know it 
well." He pressed it to his lips. He advanced to 
me. " The first shot which I fired at John Osbom. 
Take it and keep it, my friend, in memory of me." 

It was a nice keepsake to offer to a friend. Con- 
ceive a notorious murderer returning to these shades 
and offering you as a token of his regard and 
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continuing esteem the hatchet, say, with which the 
deed was done. 

" No," I gasped ; "not I." 

" Let me entreat you, my dear friend." 

He pressed it on me, as though it were a gift of 
priceless worth. 

"I won't" 

"Consider the interest which attaches to this 
thing. It is not much to look at, but a little lump 
of shapeless lead, but consider the scene on which 
it figured. Oh, my friend, it might have burst 
John Osbom's eye — I almost think it grazed his 
head." 

The train was slackening. Thank the powers ! I 
thrust my arm through the window of the carriage, 
intending to grasp the handle of the door. Was I 
to have this reeking relic forced on me by a ghost ! 
He misunderstood my meaning. 

** Is it suicide you seek ? " 

" It — it's escape from you ! " 

•* Then let us go together." 

** How are we to go together, if I am to get away 
from you ? " 

" Ah, my friend, but that you cannot do." 

" Cannot ! I at least can try." 

" Remove your grasp from the handle of that door, 
or I swear that I will not leave you, never for an 
instant, night or day, till you, like me, are dead." 

He did not raise his tones, but his eyes were 
strangely light Thank heaven, the train was slack- 
ening fast In a few moments we should reach a 
station. Then — then we should see ! He read my 
thoughts. 
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"You think to escape me when we reach the 
station. Bah, my friend, I shall disappear, but to 
return again!" 

Still — ^we should see ! 

The train stopped The platform was on the 
opposite side. I made a movement towards the 
other door. He stood in the way. Unmistakably 
then he was flesh and blood enough. I could not 
pass unless I forced him to one side. In my rage 
I grappled him. For an instant a struggle would 
have undoubtedly ensued, but in the very nick of 
time the opposite door was opened. Other pas- 
sengers came in. 

"Thank God!" I cried. "Someone has come at 
last" 

I turned to see who the new-comers were. They 
were Messrs. Burchell and Armitage. In my surprise 
I lost my presence of mind again. The stranger 
stood like a figure of Mephistopheles, and smiled at 
me. He addressed himself to my late antagonists. 

"Well, gentlemen, have you decided to make it 
a case for the police ? I think, if you will take the 
advice of an unprejudiced onlooker, you would be 
wise if you did." 

This insolence was more than I could stand. 

" Gentlemen," I cried, " this — this demon has con- 
fessed to me that it was he who did it all." 

I looked at Mr. Burchell and his friend. They 
met my troubled glances with what seemed, in my 
confusion, to be a meaningless stare. The stranger 
still continued to regard me with his careless smile. 

" I am afraid," he murmured, " that you're an old, 
old hand." 
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What was I to say? How was I to refute his 
calumnies ? 

"Gentlemen, you will understand what sort of 
character this person is when I tell you that he 
informs me he's a ghost" 

"A ghost!" 

The exclamation came from Burchell, I was sure. 

"Yes, a ghost He tells me that he is Francis 
Farmer." 

" Not Francis Farmer." The stranger touched me 
on the arm. 

** You said that you were Francis Farmer." 

"But Francis Farmer's ghost The difference is 
essential. You will do me the favour to admit that 
I stated that I was Francis Farmer's ghost I was 
prepared to show you where the rope was passed 
about my throat and the exact spot where the knife 
was thrust into my breast" 

Was he in jest ? His manner was all the time so 
calm that it was difficult to tell if he was in jest 
or earnest 

" If you're not a ghost then youVe a raving lunatic." 

" If I'm not a ghost" 

He stood close in front of me, wagging his fore- 
finger in my face. There was silence. For my part, 
I knew neither what to do nor say. At last, taking 
out my handkerchief, with it I wiped the perspiration 
from my brow. 

" I think I'm going mad." 

As I uttered these words in a tone which, I do not 
doubt, sufficiently suggested the confusion which was 
paralysing my mental faculties, there came a sound 
very like a titter from the other end of the carriage. 
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I turned. Mr. Armitage was laughing. At first It 
seemed that he was endeavouring to restrain his 
mirth, but, as I continued to stare, it gathered force 
until it became a veritable roar. His example was 
contagious. Suddenly Mr. Burchell burst into peals 
of merriment And directly he began the Mephisto- 
phelian stranger, bending double, sank back upon the 
seat and indulged in laughter to such an immoderate 
extent that I really thought that there was imminent 
danger that he would crack his sides. As I gazed at 
this amazing spectacle I daresay that, from one point 
of view, which was not mine, the expression of my 
face was comical enough. Was I going off my head ? 
Or had fate destined me to journey down to Brighton 
in the society of lunatics ? 

** Oh, man ! " gasped Mr. Burchell between his bursts 
of laughter, "don't look like that, or I shall die !" 

I endeavoured, doubtless quite ineffectually, to 
assume an imposing attitude. 

" Perhaps, gentlemen, when you have quite finished, 
you will condescend to favour me with an explanation 
of this extraordinary scene." 

"If Fm not a ghost!" screamed the Mephisto- 
phelian stranger. 

And off they all went again. 

" There may be something comical in the present 
situation, and perhaps it is owing to some constitu- 
tional defect that I altogether fail to see it — but I 
don't!*' 

" Oh, man ! " Mr. Burchell gasped again, " don't talk 
like that or you will kill me." All at once he rose 
and clapped me on the shoulder. " Why, don't you 
see it's all a joke ? " 
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"A joke!" 

I stared at him. Could he be joking? 

** Yes, a practical joke, my boy." 

" A practical joke ! " I fancy that I was the colour 
of a boiled beetroot " Perhaps, Mr. Burchell, you 
will explain what you mean by a practical joke." 

"Why, we three were outside the door when the 
bobby was showing you the things at the Yard, and 
we heard him pitch the yam about Francis Farmer 
and his cards, and how they were haunted, and all 
the rest of it, so we thought we'd have a game with 
you." 

"A game with me? Still I fail to understand." 

" I'm a clerk at the Yard, you know." 

" Excuse me, but I do not know that you're a clerk 
at the Yard." 

"Well, I am — in the Criminal Investigation De- 
partment. Of course they know me, and directly 
you went out I walked in as bold as brass and 
collared the cards." I remembered that someone 
had gone in as we came out "I arranged that 
Bateman — this is Bateman" — he jerked his thumb 
towards the Mephistophelian stranger; that indi- 
vidual raised his hat, possibly to acknowledge the 
introduction — " should shadow you. He was to play 
the ghost We had heard you tell the bobby that 
you were going down to Brighton by the 2.30 from 
Victoria, so we agreed that we would all go down 
together — this happening to be an afternoon on which 
the exigencies of the public service were not too 
pressing. We found you at the station, standing out- 
side the carriage door. As I brushed past you on 
one side I slipped forty-seven cards into one pocket 
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of your overcoat, and as Armitage brushed past you 
on the other side he slipped five cards into the other. 
I am a bit of a conjurer, and Armitage is a dab at all 
that kind of thing ; so between us we manipulated 
the cards so that you were forced to win. And you 
won ! — sixty pounds I — ^until the exposure came off in 
style. I say, old man, how did the ghost go off? " 

The venerable Mr. Burchell turned to Mr. Bateman. 
For my part, not for the first time on that occasion, 
I felt too bewildered to speak. The modest Mr. 
Bateman smoothed his chin. 

" I am afraid that for details of the ghost I must 
refer you to Mr. Ranken. But I may mention that 
I discovered that this was the actual carriage in 
which the tragedy took place, and that there was a 
memorial of the victim's fate on the back of one of 
the cards. I also alighted on the identical bullet 
which almost did the deed What the railway 
company will say about the damage to their cushion 
is more than I can guess. It may turn out to be 
a couple of pounds." 

"Mr. Burchell," I spluttered — I was reduced to 
such a condition that spluttering was all I was fit 
for — **I have only one thing to say to you, since 
your idea of what constitutes a joke seems to be 
so radically different to mine, and that is to remind 
you that you have been guilty of this extraordinary 
behaviour towards an entire stranger." 

" Not an entire stranger ! " 

" Yes, sir, an entire stranger ! " 

"But henceforth one whom I hope to be allowed 
to call a friend." 

He had the assurance to offer me, with an in- 
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sinuating smile, his hand. I put my hands behind 
my back. 

"There is one other point, Mr. Burchell. I won 
from you and your friend nearly sixty pounds. I 
returned it to you on an imputation being made of 
cheating. I presume that imputation is now with- 
drawn ! '* 

" Of course. It was only a joke." 

" In that case I must request you to repay me the 
amount I won ! " 

The fellow looked a little blank. 

" Isn't it rather a curious case ? " 

*It is exactly on that account that I insist on 
your refunding what you obtained from me by 
means of what looks very like a subterfuge. I intend 
to present the amount, as a memorial of what you 
very rightly call a curious case, to the Home for 
Lost Dogs." 

"A joke may be made a little expensive," mur- 
mured Mr. Burchell, as he counted out the coin. 

"And the laugh, after all, be on the other side," 
said Mr. Armitage. 

"The laugh," I answered, as I received my win- 
nings, " is with the curs." 
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THE VIOLIN 



I AM unable to say exactly why I bought it I 
suspect that the purchase had a certain connec- 
tion with the price. Three-and-sixpence for a " Full- 
sized violin, splendid instrument ; rich tone ; in per- 
fect condition; best bow" did not strike me as 
extravagant. In fact, it tickled me. The shop 
looked liked a marine-store dealer's. There were 
old books, old boots, old bottles and jampots, cheek 
by jowl with that "fine violin.*' Had it — ^that 
"splendid instrument"! — been the last resource of 
a street musician, I wondered. 

The proprietor of the shop appeared to be a lady. 
She was very dirty and very fat I asked to see the 
fiddle. Taking it from the window, without a word 
she placed it in my hands. I am not a judge of 
violins. I should not know an Amati if I saw one. 
As to Straduarius, Ernest told me the other day that 
violins — posthumous violins — of his manufacture are 
being turned out by the dozen, cheap, at a little 
town in Germany. I know very little more about 
Straduarius than that But Ernest does; he is a 
musician. And I thought it would amuse him if 

92 
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I made him a present of a " fine violin " and ** best 
bow," which together cost me three-and-sixpence. 

" How much for the case ? " 

The fiddle had been reclining on the lid of an 
ordinary baize-lined wooden case. 

"Shilling," said the lady. 

It did not occur to me that this was dear. The 
lady, however, seemed to suppose that my temporary 
silence conveyed a hint that it was. Because, pre- 
sently, she observed — 

** I won't charge you anything for the case." 

'* You will let me have the violin, the bow, and the 
case for three-and-sixpence ? " 

"Yes," said the lady. 

I struck the bargain. As I bore away the prize 
it crossed my mind that there was something perhaps 
a little remarkable about that violin. A suspicion, 
say, of a receiver and a thief. One must purchase 
violins, bows, and cases at a very low price to be 
enabled to sell them at a profit for three-and-sixpence. 
My morality may have been lax, but I told myself 
that that was the lady's affair, not mine. 

Ernest came to dinner that night. 

" I have been buying you a present," I remarked 
as he came in. 

He looked at me and laughed. I don't know if 
he imagined that my words contained a joke. 

"A present ? What sort of present ? " 

**A violin." 

He glanced at the case upon the table. 

"A violin ! I say, uncle, I hope you haven't ** 

" Been making a fool of yourself," he was on the 
point of saying, but he wisely stopped in time. 
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•* Just look at that violin, and tell me what you 
think of it- 
He opened the case. He glanced at the violin 
as it lay within ; then he took it out He handled 
it reverently. I have noticed that a genuine musician 
always does handle a fiddle — even a common fiddle 
— with a sort of reverence. He turned it over and 
over; he rapped its back softly with his knuckles ; he 
peeped into its belly ; he smelt it ; he tucked it 
under his chin ; then, putting it down, he fixed his 
eyes on me, with a light in them as of a smile. 

" It's odd, but, do you know, I seem to have seen 
this violin somewhere before." 

** Where have you seen it ? " 

"I fancy you know better than I. You have a 
little secret, uncle ; come, what is it ? " 

* Is it a good violin ? " 

He drew the bow across it, tightening the strings. 
Then he played a little exercise and a snatch of 
some quaint melody. Then he lowered it and looked 
at it with glistening eyes. 

" It is a good violin." 

** How much is it worth ? '* 

** It depends upon the man who buys it, and upon 
the length of his purse. I hope you did not give 
a fancy price." 

" Is it dear at three-and-sixpence ? " 

** Three-and-sixpence ? You are joking." 

"That is what I gave for it — fiddle, bow, case, 
and alL" 

He was turning it over and over. 

" Where did you get it ? " 

" In a dirty shop, in a dirty street, off Lisson Grove." 
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^l feel sure I have seen it before." 
" Do you recognise it by any mark ? *' 
" I recognise it by every mark, and " — he touched 
it with the bow — " I recognise it by its voice." 

The idea struck me as fanciful. In an orchestra 
of violins, all playing the same music, if one among 
them could be recognised by its voice, it seems to 
me that that violin would not be popular. But he 
is fanciful, is Ernest 

We went down to dinner. During the meal he 
told me about a young man in whom he was much 
interested. The name of this young man was Philip 
Coursault, and he, too, was a musician. According 
to Ernest, he was a strange and wild young man. 
Poor and proud. Impracticable, too. He relied 
upon his art for bread. And his art had failed 
him. Nor was it strange, from all that Ernest 
said. He had composed oratorios, and grand operas, 
and elaborate symphonies — all the heavy artillery 
of music. Ernest declared that genius had in- 
spired them all — that unmistakable genius which 
rings clear and true. But an unknown young man 
cannot go into the market with a grand opera in 
his hand, and have it produced and paid for on the 
spot, especially when that young man is a crotchety 
young man, who has ideas of his own as to the way 
in which he wishes his work produced. 

So Mr. Coursault found. Pupils he scorned. Ernest, 
for instance, had found him one or two. But his treat- 
ment of them was so extraordinary, that, as a matter 
of course, he lost them. He was never punctual. 
He kept them waiting hours. Sometimes he never 
came at all. And when he did appear he spent 
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his breath, and exhausted a considerable vocaMl^r^ 
in reviling them for their musical incompetenc^and 
crass -headed ignorance. Young lady pupils, too, 
and in the presence of their mothers! Mrs. Jones 
told him that he need not call again, which was 
not strange of Mrs. Jones, who did not pay to have 
the pleasure of hearing her daughter rated as being 
lower than the beasts that groveL 

As I have said, my nephew was telling me about 
that friend of his as we were eating our dinner. My 
dining-room is under the drawing-room, and in the 
drawing-room we had left that three -and -sixpenny 
fiddle. While the fish was being removed we dis- 
tinctly heard, above our heads, the sound of a violia 
It was Ernest who heard it first 
" You have a musician in the house." 
** A musician ? What do you mean ? " 
For the change of themes was sudden. He was 
in the very middle of the story of his friend. 

" Someone in the drawing-room is favouring us with 
a solo on the violin.'* 

I listened It was as he said The sound was un- 
mistakable. Someone was fiddling while we dined 
" Which of your maids is a mistress of harmony ? " 
'* I was not aware that I had such a paragon. It 
is the first I have heard of it" Just then Rouse 
came in with the entree. ** Rouse, who is in the 
drawing-room ? " 
The question appeared to surprise him. 
•" I am not aware, sir, that anyone is." 
** There is someone. Go up, and see who it is." 
Rouse went Almost immediately the sound of 
playing ceased. 
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" Rouse has stopped the concert" 

The man returned. 

"Well, who was it?" 

** No one, sir, is in the drawing-room." 

** No one is, or no one was ? " 

** No one was, sir." 

He smiled. I glanced at Ernest, and Ernest 
glanced at me. He seemed to be a trifle incredulous. 

" Then who was that playing the violin ? " 

** I fancy, sir, that it must have been someone in 
the street" 

If it was someone in the street then my ears had 
played me a curious trick. I thought it possible that 
Rouse was screening one of the maids. I chose to 
let it pass. I recurred to the subject of our con- 
versation. 

" Well, and about your friend ? " 

" He has disappeared." 

" Disappeared ? " 
. ** Into thin air, like that performer on the violin." 
There was a suggestive twitching about the corners 
of Ernest's lips. I am afraid he thought that Rouse 
had been guilty of what may be politely termed a 
subterfuge. ^More than a week ago he left his 
lodgings, with his violin-case in his hand, and he 
has not been heard of since. Ha! there is the 
performer back again." 

There was. This time it sounded as though some- 
one upstairs was tuning the violin, 

*• Rouse, who is upstairs ? " 

The man stood listening. 

" I will go and see, sir. There was certainly no 
one there just now." 

H 
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As before, the sound ceased almost directly he had 
left the room. 

"Rouse has stopped the concert for the second 
time. Just as the fair musician was tuning up too ! ** 

Ernest seemed to take it for granted that it was 
a maid. When Rouse reappeared in the room his 
bearing was a trifle disturbed. 

''There was no one upstairs, sir. It must have 
been in the street" 

I kicked at this. 

**Come, Rouse, that won't do. Did it sound to 
you as though it were in the street?" 

"It didn't, sir. But it must have been. There's 
no one upstairs, and the maids are all below. Besides, 
sir, there's no one in the house as plays the fiddle." 

Ernest interposed. A smile was twinkling in his 
eyes. 

" Where was the violin ? " 

" There's a violin-case upon the table, sir. I don't 
know if a violin is in it The case is closed." 

« I ^// it closed." 

Ernest's tone was dry. I could see he had his 
doubts as to the man's veracity. Rouse has been 
in my service nearly thirty years, and I do not 
remember having once detected him in a lie. If he 
was screening anyone, I would have it out with him 
when my visitor had gone. I did not intend to 
humiliate a tried and faithful servant in the presence 
of my young gentleman. I returned to the erratic 
Mr. Coursault 

" I suppose when your friend disappeared he left a 
little bill behind." 

"You little know Coursault! He had the most 
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astonishing notions about money matters. Some time 
ago, when I knew he was in a tight place, I ventured 
to offer him a loan, I never ventured to repeat the 
offer." 

"That sort of thing sounds very well, my boy, 
among boys ! But did he leave a little bill ? '' 

"Not a ghost of one. He paid up his week's 
lodging the very day he left. His landlady says 
that she believes he expended his last penny in 
doing so. She says, too, that she believes that he 
has been starving himself for weeks. I myself have 
noticed that he has become worn almost to a shadow. 
But, with such a man as that, what could you do ? 
The more he needed help the farther he would 
shrink from it In his uttermost extremity he would 
owe nothing, even to his dearest friend." 

** Do you know his haunts ? " 

* I ought to— none better ! But he has been seen 
nowhere, and by no one. As is the case with our 
friend upstairs, he has vanished into air." 

I did not like the allusion mysel£ As for Rouse 
I saw he winced. 

** Did this remarkable friend of yours burden him- 
self with any portion of his baggage ? " 

" He took nothing but his violin." 

" Was that his instrument ? " 

''All instruments were his. But it was his first 
love, and his last ! He used to say of his violin that 
to him it was mother, father, wife, and friend." 

As I was hesitating whether to smile at the folly 
of these young men Ernest half rose from his seat 
He pointed upwards with his hand 

"Back again!" 
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As he put it the sound of the violin was back 
again. 

** Listen I Don't trouble yourself, Rouse, to go up- 
stairs and stop the concert, but stand a bit and listen. 
Let us hear of what metal the performer's made." 

We listened the while Ernest held up his hand, as 
if commanding silence. 

"Is that in the street?" 

It did not sound as though it were. Ernest moved 
a little from the table. 

''Come! let us go upstairs and surprise this fair 
musician. Possibly this is the case of a light which 
hitherto has shone unseen." 

He went to the door. He opened it softly, so as 
to make no noise. With the handle in his hand he 
stood and listened. 

"Hark I Let us hear what it is she, or he, is 
playing." 

We all were silent, listening to the music, which 
came floating through the open door. 

" Uncle ! " Ernest turned to me. A startled look 
was on his face. "Surely — surely I know that 
air!" 

It was strange to me. Quaint and sweet and 
mournful, like the refrain of an old-world song. I 
would I were a musician. I would write it here. 

" It is a thing of Coursault's ! " 

Suddenly Ernest threw the door wide open. He 
went into the hall. 

I went with him, amused at his eagerness. We 
stood at the foot of the stairs and listened. 

"Do you mean that it is a composition of the 
friend of whom you have been telling me ? " 
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** I da FU swear to it ! I've heard him playing 
it!" 

**Then, possibly, he has attained to greater fame 
than he imagines." 

"But it's unpublished Uncle, Coursault is up- 
stairs!" 

« He grasped my arm with a degree of force which 
was a little disconcerting. 

"Nonsense! Your friend would scarcely carry 
his eccentricity so far as to enter, uninvited and 
unannounced, the house of a perfect stranger— that 
is, unless he is burglariously inclined." 

"I know his touch. Do you think that anyone 
but a master could play like that?" 

It was fine playing. Very soft and delicate, but 
instinct with a strength, and a force, and a passion, 
which was perceptible even at our post of dis- 
advantage at the foot of the stairs. A street 
musician would scarcely play like that — and a 
parlour-maid ! 

"It is one of his freaks. He has heard that I 
was here, and thought he would surprise me. 
The presence of the violin upon the table was a 
temptation beyond his strength — it is the man all 
over! Uncle, let's turn the tables — ^we'll surprise 
him!" 

He, began gingerly to ascend the stairs. I 
followed a step or two behind. About half-way 
up he stopped. 

"I call that playing!" 

So did I. As we mounted higher the sound 
was clearer. The voice of the violin was sweeter 
than any human voice I ever heard. Unwilling 
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as I was to be disturbed at dinner — the food 
spoiling on the table! — I could not but acknow- 
ledge that, as Ernest said, it was the hand of a 
master which held that bow. A moment, listening, 
we paused; then again ascended Sweeter and 
sweeter grew the music, until, just as we reached 
the uppermost stair, all at once it ceased 

"He has heard us! But, never mind, he can't 
escape us." 

Ernest rushed forward He threw the door wide 
open. He entered the room. 

"Coursault! Philip! Hallo! Why— there's no 
one there ! " 

There did not seem to be. I followed pretty 
close upon my enthusiastic nephew's heels. The 
room was empty. 

"He's in hiding. Come, you rogue, where are 
you ? We know you're here, Philip. Do you think 
I don't know your touch, and that queer song of 
yours ? Come out, you beggar ! Why, wherever can 
he be?" 

Yes, where? My drawing-room contains no 
screen, no cupboard. Not an article of furniture 
behind which even a child could hide. Ernest, 
in his impetuous way, scoured round the room. 
It was empty. I confess that I was puzzled. We 
both of us stared round and round the room as 
though staring would resolve the mystery. Rouse 
was standing in the doorway. He, apparently, had 
taken French leave, and followed us upstairs. He 
spoke. I 

"There wasn't no one in the room when I came 
up just now. It was the same with me, I heard 
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the fiddling most distinct as I was coming up the 
stairs; when I reached the landing it stopped. I 
made sure that whoever it was had heard me, and 
I should find him in the room ; but when I opened 
the door there wasn't no one there. You see, sir, 
although it didn't sound as though it was, it must 
have been in the street" 

**In the street, you idiot ! Do you think I'm deaf? " 

I mildly interposed — 

"But, my dear fellow, there is the violin in its 
case upon the table. It doesn't look to me as if 
the case had even been opened." 

Ernest made a dash at it He opened the lid. 
He took out the fiddle. As he did so he gave 
a start which was quite dramatic He stared at 
it as though he had never seen such a thing as a 
fiddle before; 

" It's Coursault's violin ! " 

His exclamation startled me. Coursault's violin! 
It reminded me of Mr. Box's remark to Mr. Cox, 
"Have you a strawberry mark on your left arm?" 
''No." "Then you are — you are my long-lost 
brother." The recognition was too opportune. 

"Come, Ernest! Ernest! don't strain the thing 
too far. You recognise it, I presume, by the catgut 
and the bridge." 

Ernest paid no heed to my admittedly feeble 
attempt at chaff. I am no great hand at badinage. 
He continued to hold the fiddle in front of him with 
both his hands, glaring at it as if it were a ghost 

** It's Coursault's violin. I thought I knew it when 
I saw it first I know it now. It's Philip's ! " 

" How do you know it's Philip's ? " 
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He did not directly answer me. Placing the fiddle 
very carefully upon the table, he stood for a moment 
in apparent agitation. 

"Uncle, there is some mystery. Don't laigh at 
me!" I daresay I was smiling. "Something has 
happened to Coursault" 

" From the character you have given the man the 
thing is very possible, and still there may be no 
mystery." 

"Some time ago Coursault wrote the vords of a 
little song, which he set to music The tiling was in 
commemoration of certain pleasant days which he 
and I had spent together. I am nearly certain that 
no one ever heard of its existence except we two. 
He called it * Where the Willows cast their Shade.' 
It is that which we have just heard played." 

" * Where the Willows cast their Shade ' — ^rather a 
curious title for a song ; but, even in titles, curiosities 
seem to be the mode. Are you sure it was the 
same ? " 

" Am I sure ! It was the quaintest tUng — ^like all 
he wrote, even the merest trifles, peculiarly charac- 
teristic Is it not strange that I should hear Cour- 
sault's song, whose very existence was known only to 
him and to me, played on Coursault's violin ? " 

I stared 

"Do you mean to say that the man has been in 
this room, and at our approach, to use your own 
phrase, vanished into air?" 

Ernest became preternaturally grave; he is the 
funniest lad. 

"Uncle, strange things have happened." 

"They have. As witness my being disturbed in 
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the middle of my dinner. How on earth do you 
know that that three-and-sixpenny affair is Cour- 
sault's violin?" 

" That is easily solved. We will go to the shop at 
which you bought it, and ascertain from whom they 
got if* 

We went, there and then, with the dinner not half- 
eaten. Rouse must have had doubts about my sanity. 
I have declared, not once, but a hundred times, that 
not for the Queen of England would I be disturbed 
at dinner. Yet, before we had even eaten tho entrfe, 
that young man — ^whom I had invited to dinner — 
dragged me from my own house on a dirty night, 
and put me into a hansom, and drove me through 
the slums of London in search of a rag-shop. As 
the vehicle rattled over the stones I reflected upon 
what could be brought about by the expenditure of 
such a sum as three-and-sixpence — ^the rule of a life- 
time shattered at a blow! The cabman could not 
find the street I did not know its name; how I 
originally chanced on it is more than I can say. I 
am not in the Aaiit of wandering in the purlieus of 
LIsson Grove. We went poking out of one hole 
and into another. I should think we must have 
penetrated at least half a dozen when, just as I 
really believe the cabman was on the point of in- 
sulting us, we lighted, not only on the street, but 
on the shop as well. 

The lady was in — the same lady. A little dirtier, 
perhaps, but still the same. My nephew conducted 
the negotiations. 

i "We have called about a violin which this gentle- 
man purchased here^his afternoon." 
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The lady stared at us with a watery, a gin-and- 
watery, eye. 

" Could you tell me from whom you got it ? " 

The lady's response was oracular. 

" Perhaps I could, and perhaps I couldn't" 

" The fact is that I have reason to believe that it 
belonged to a friend of mine, whose whereabouts 
I am very anxious to discover." 

**That don't make no odds to me." 

**But it makes considerable odds to me. Such 
odds that I am willing to give half a sovereign if 
you will tell me from whom you got it If, for 
instance, he was a stranger to you, could you de- 
scribe his appearance?" 

"Well, I could, and that's sacred truth. Good 
reason I have to remember him." 

"Indeed?" 

Ernest's tone was sympathetic 

" 'Cause I gave more for that there fiddle than what 
I sold it for." 

" I should think that you are hardly in the habit of 
doing that, are you ? " 

Perhaps this time there was the suspicion of a sar- 
castic intonation. 

" I ain't I shouldn't make much of a living if I 
was, should I ? I don't mind saying it now I've sold 
the thing, but that there fiddle ain't all there." 

" Do you mean that part of it is missing ? " 

"No, I don't I don't believe in ghostesses, nor 
none of them there rubbishes, but if there ain't a 
ghost about that there fiddle, I never heard of one." 

I glanced at Ernest ; Ernest glanced at me. The 
lady continued. 
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" It's got a trick of playing tunes all by itself, when 
there ain't no one there to play 'em." 

" No one there to play them 1 Of course, you're 
joking." 

^'I ain't joking. I ain't a joking sort" (To do 
her justice, I am bound to own that she didn't look 
as though she were.) "The very first night it played 
a tune, and it's played the same tune every blessed 
night since it's been in the shop." 

"The same tune — always the same? Would you 
know it if you heard it?" 

"I ought to. I've heard it often enough, Lord 
knows ; and I ain't over and above anxious to hear 
it again." 

"Is this it?" 

Ernest whistled a little air. It was the same which 
we had heard being played as we were ascending the 
stairs. Quite an uncomfortable change took place in 
the lady's bearing. Hardly had Ernest whistled a 
couple of notes than, with a sort of groan, she shrank 
back against the wall. 

"Thafs it! Stop it! It gives me creeps and 
crawlers ! " 

" Now, tell me, from what sort of person did you 
purchase the violin?" 

"A little chap, about up to your shoulder — ^the 
queerest-looking little chap ever I see. He had long 
black hair, and big eyes — ah, as big as bull's-eye 
lanterns ! — and that there wild, they made him look 
stark mad. He was that there thin — anybody could 
see he hadn't had a square meal for a month of 
Sundays. He says, *What'll you give me for my 
fiddle ? ' I wondered if it was a swap that he was 
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after. 'Do you mean how much money?' I says. 
*Yes/ he says; 'how much money?' 'I'll give you 
five bob,' I says. ' Five bob !— for my fiddle ! ' He 
gives a kind of laugh, though it wasn't the sort of 
laugh what did you good to hear, not by no manner 
of means. ' I'll take it,' he says. So, after all, she 
hadn't given so much more for the thing than she had 
sold it for. " I was took back. Course I see it was 
worth more than five bob. But it wasn't my business 
to tell him so — ^'ardly! I hands him the pieces. 
' Let me play a last tune upon my fiddle,' he says. 
He picks it up, and he plays that same tune which 
you've just now whistled. He could play, he could! 
Then he kisses the fiddle and he goes away." 

The lady paused ; we stood silent 

" I puts the fiddle on that shelf just where you're 
standing. That night I woke up sudden. I couldn't 
make out what it was had woke me. Then I heard 
a noise. First I thought it was cats. But it wasn't 
no cats ; it was someone fiddling, right in the shop ! 
'Well,' I says, 'blame their impudence, if someone 
ain't busted in.* So I comes downstairs without my 
shoes and stockings on, and I stands outside the 
door what leads into the shop, and I listens. If it 
wasn't the same tune the little chap had played ! ' If 
this ain't good,' I says to myselt ' Blow me if he 
ain't come back after his fiddle! I'll fiddle him!' 
I has the lamp in my hand, and I opens the door 
sudden, and I goes in." 

The lady paused. 

"You may believe me or you mayn't, but there 
wasn't no one there — ne'er a one. I couldn't make it 
out, I tell you that As I was going forward I all 
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but steps upon the fiddle and the bow whaf s a lying 
on the floor. * Now then/ I says ; ' where's the party 
as put you there ? ' Believe me, or believe me not, 
there wasn't a creature in the place. It ain't a large 
shop, you see, and I routs in every comer. I looks 
at the window and the door. The shutters was up, 
and the door was locked and bolted just as I left it 
I thought it queer; but I thought it queerer when 
the same thing comes the next night, and the next, 
and the next It preys upon my mind so, not being 
used to nor yet partial to ghostesses and such-like 
rubbishes, that I says to myself, I'll get rid of the 
thing, even if I does it at a loss." 
As we were going away I said to Ernest — 
" Rather a curious story that of the lady's." 
Ernest was sitting back in the cab. He seemed to 
be lost in reflectioa 

"Very." There was a momentary silence. **I 
told you it was Coursault's violin. That was Philip, 
the queer little man with the long black hair and the 
great big eyes. I used to half fear sometimes that 
in those big eyes genius was struggling with in- 
sanity ; he was at times so strange. ' Starved for a 
month of Sundays' — Philip! What a wrench to 
have parted with his violin — how bitterly he must 
have been amused by her offer of five shillings. He 
played his last tune and kissed it — Philip 1 " 

We dismissed the cabman at the comer of the 
square. The night had become fine. We walked 
together towards my house. We were distant from 
it, perhaps, twenty yards, when Ernest, pausing, laid 
his hand upon my arm. 
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" Listen ! " There is little traffic in the square at 
night All was stilL " He is playing ! " 

For a second or two I did not grasp my nephew's 
meaning. But, as I strained my ears to catch the 
slightest sound, I understood it better, for I caught 
the sound of a fiddle. It was very faint, so faint as 
to be scarcely audible. But it was unmistakable. 

" Com^" said Ernest ; *' let us go nearer." 

We approached the house. In front of it we 
paused. Beyond doubt the music came from within, 
and from an upper room ; the same quaint melody 
which we had heard before, played by a master's 
hand. 

** I wonder why he always plays that tune ? " 

I was unable to supply the information. Frankly, 
I was becoming a little bewildered. With the lady 
at the rag-shop, I had no faith in ''ghostesses and 
such-like rubbishes," but the thing was getting 
curious. 

I opened the front door with my latchkey. An 
unusual spectacle greeted us as we entered the hall. 
All the maids were g^rouped together in a little 
crowd, guarded, as it were, by the stalwart Rouse. 
There was no necessity to ask the cause — ^it was the 
music in the drawing-room. Rouse, however, seemed 
to think that an explanation was required 

" It's not my fault, sir ; I couldn't get them to stop 
in the kitchen. They seem to think that there's a 
spirit, sir, upstairs. The playing has been going on 
for half an hour and more." 

** Don't let me have any nonsense. I'm ashamed 
of you. Are you afraid of a fiddle ? " 

The cook ventured on a meek remonstrance. 
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•' It isn't the fiddle, sir ; it's the fiddler." 

I drove them down ; Rouse, in his sheepishness, 
almost treading on the women's petticoats. Then 
I turned to Ernest 

" I, like the lady we have just been interviewing, 
am not partial to ghosts. With your permission, 
this time I will lead the way upstairs." 

I led the way, Ernest following closely after. The 
music continued — always the same quaint air. It 
was pretty ; but the player must have found that the 
absence of variety became a trifle monotonous. On 
this occasion, even when we reached the landing, 
there was no cessation. The fiddler still fiddled. 

"Apparently we have managed to remain unheard. 
Now for your eccentric friend." 

With a quick movement I opened the drawing- 
room door. Ernest and I entered almost side by 
side. For an instant, after our entrance, the playing 
continued. I saw that the violin was raised, I saw 
that the bow was being drawn across the strings. 
But who held the violin, and who handled the bow, 
there was no evidence — visual evidence — to prove. 
If we could trust our eyes, the room was empty. 
All at once, before we could say a word, or offer 
any sort of interposition, the playing ceased. The 
violin and the bow were placed upon the table — ^not 
dropped, but laid carefully down. And all was still. 
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II. 

The next day there was a small party on the river. 
The party consisted of three: an old gentleman — a 
complacent old gentleman, who carried his com- 
placence so far as to allow himself to be cast for 
the r61e of "gooseberry"; a young gentleman, his 
nephew; and, not to put too fine a point on it, a 
young lady. This young lady's name was Minnie — 
Minnie West There is reason to suspect that she 
was the cause of the party. 

We started — it is probably unnecessary to observe 
that / was the complacent old gentleman — from 
Hurley, and we paddled up the stream — that is to 
say, Ernest paddled, the young lady steered, and I 
looked on. We kept it up some time, this paddling ; 
but at last Ernest drew the boat into the shore. We 
landed — a hamper and ourselves. We lunched under 
the shade of the trees. 

While we lunched Ernest persisted — ^persisted is 
the word — in conversing on a subject which was 
scarcely appropriate either to the occasion or the 
scene — the subject of his lost friend and his phantom 
violin. One does not wish to dwell on morbid sub- 
jects when one is lunching by the crystal waters; 
but Ernest, apparently, did not see it; and, oddly 
enough, what he did not see, it seemed that Miss 
West could not see either. When we had finished, 
and done justice to the fare^ the young gentleman 
asked a questioa 
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" Do you know why I have brought you here ? " 

Really the question did not need an answer. The 
reply was evident The spot was charming. Suffi- 
cient shade above, mossy verdure underneath, and 
all around us, except upon the river side, tall bracken, 
which completely obscured us from the vulgar gaze. 
Ernest supplied an answer of his own. 

« Do you remember that air which we heard played 
upon the violin ? Do you remember that I told you 
it was a song of Coursault's, which he called, * Where 
the Willows cast their Shade ' ? I told you, too, that 
it was written to commemorate some pleasant days 
which we had spent together. Those pleasant days 
were spent upon the river, and the pleasantest of all 
those pleasant days were spent where we are now." 

"Ernest!" 

As she called upon the young man's name the 
lady gave a little shudder. It must be allowed that 
his manner was distinctly sombre. 

" It was a favourite place with him. He used to 
rave about it in that raving way of his. He used to 
say that here he would like to die and be buried. 
He came here often when he was alone, and it was 
here he wrote that song. You see it is here that the 
willows cast their shade." 

He raised his hand with a gesture which was dis- 
tinctly gruesome. Looking up I noticed, for the first 
time, that the trees above us were willow trees. 

" I wonder why it is that the violin always plays 
that song?" 

And there came an echo from the young lady — 

" I wonder I " 

As she echoed the young gentleman's interroga- 
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tion she leaned back agaihst the tree — a willow tree 
— and put her hand behind her to pluck the bracken. 
She had to stretch out some distance to do this. 
Suddenly she withdrew her hand with a half-stifled 
exclamation. 

" What's the matter ? " inquired the younger gentle- 
man. 

He wore quite an appearance of concern, being 
still in that stage in which a tight shoe upon the 
lady's foot would give him corns. Most transitory 
stage — too sweet to last ! 

** I — I thought I touched something." 

She looked startled. She put her hand behind her 
rather more gingerly than she had done before. 
Instantly she sprang to her feet in a state of most 
unmistakable dismay. 

"Ernest, there is someone there I I touched his 
hand." 

" She stood, trembling all over, a pretty picture of 
distress — in tan shoes and a white piqu6 gowa 

" What do you mean ? " cried Ernest 

" You are dreaming," murmured I. 

We rose together. But he was the quicker. Going 
behind the willow tree, he parted the bracken with 
his hands. 

" There is, by George ! What are you doing there, 

sir? Are you drunk? Why " He stooped 

down. "Good God! He's dead!" 

Suddenly, with a loud cry, he fell upon his knees. 

"It'sCoursault!" . . . 

It was. Lying dead among the bracken — " Where 
the Willows cast their Shade." 

We thought at first that he had been the victim of 
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foul play. But subsequent medical examination 
showed that he had died of aneurism of the heart, 
brought on by want of nourishment — in other words, 
starvation — and physical exhaustion. He was noth- 
ing else but skin and bone, and it appeared that he 
had walked from London — it almost seemed without 
taking rest or food upon his way, for the identical 
five shillings were found in his pockets for which he 
had sold his violin. 

The supposition was that when he had sold his 
violin, and played on it his last tune, he had started, 
possibly in some spirit of half-madness, for the 
identical spot which that tune commemorated, and 
had reached it but to die. 

On the previous evening, after that final solo with 
which we had been favoured by the unseen musician 
I had placed the violin and the bow in the case, and 
the case upon the topmost bookshelf in my library. 
When I came home from that river party an accident 
had happened. The case had fallen from the book- 
shelf to the floor. In falling, the lid had opened — 
the violin had tumbled out The result was that the 
instrument, which must have struck with surprising 
force against some piece of furniture, had been 
shivered into splinters. These we collected, and 
with the bow, which was also broken, we placed in 
Philip Coursault's coffin. The dead man and his 
fiddle were lowered together into the gave. 
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V. 
THE TIPSTER 

AN IMPOSSIBLE STORY 



" T 'VE done it again ! This is really rum ! " 

X Mr. Gill tilted his hat towards the back of his 
head. Philip Major had come upon him in the 
Strand, standing in the middle of the pavement, 
staring at the fifth edition of the Evening Glimmer. 

"That's what it is — rum I I can't help thinking, 
you know, that there must be something wrong." 

"What's the matter?" 

" Well,'* Mr. Gill put his hand up to his mouth : 
he coughed. " I've placed the first three horses for 
the Chichester Handicap. Here they are, large as 
life." Mr. Gill pointed to a paragraph in the paper. 
" Mary Anne, i ; The Duke, 2 ; and Coriolanus, 3 ; 
just as I sent 'em to my clients ! " 

Mr. Major laughed. 

" That's all right I thought that you professed to 
send three winners, for seven-and-sixpence, isn't it ? " 

"But you don't understand. Yesterday I done 
the same. I placed the first three in the Billings- 

116 
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gate Stakes; sent 'em to every one of my corre- 
spondents, I did, upon my Dick ! Why, Mr. Major, 
I've been a tipster — ah, I don't know how many 
years — and as for placing the first three, even at a 
donkey race, why, I haven't come within a million 
mile of 'em." Mr. Gill glanced round There was 
something curious in his glance. ''But it isn't only 
horses. There's something up with me all round 
Why " 

He caught Mr. Major by the arm. They were by 
the pit entrance to the Lyceum Theatre. A hansom 
went rushing by. 

** There's an old gentleman with a white hat cross- 
ing Wellington Street — that cab will knock him 
down!" 

The cab whirled round the comer. An instant 
after there was a sudden tumult — someone had been 
run over. Mr. Major stared at Mr. GilL 

•'I say, GUI!" 

''I've been like that for the last day or two, but 
this afternoon I'm worse than ever. I keep seeing 
things." 

• Excuse me, sir." Mr. Gill stopped and addressed 
a passer-by. *Your wife's just going to slip down 
the steps which lead to the nursery landing ; and as 
she's in a delicate situation, if I was you I'd hurry 
home." 

The passenger, a dignified-looking gentleman about 
forty years of age, appeared to be, not imnaturally, 
surprised at being addressed in such a manner by 
a perfect stranger. 

"Who are you?" 

"My name's Gill, sir— Thompson Gill. As your 
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wife's going to be prematurely overtaken, all owing 
to a piece of soap which that there careless gal of 
yours has left upon the stairs, I thought you'd like 
me to mention it" 

"Gill," observed Mr. Major, as they crossed the 
road towards Waterloo Bridge, "you're drunk." 

" Not me. I haven't had so much as a drop this 
day. It's something wrong with the works, that's 
what it is. I keep seeing visions, or something. If 
I'd been a drinker I should say I'd got 'em. But it 
isn't that, I know." 

" Perhaps you're going to be a prophet after all — 
not three winners for seven-Smd-six, but the bona fide 
article." 

•'That's what I'm afraid of," sighed Mr. Gill. 

When they reached the centre of the bridge Mr. 
Major drew Mr. Gill aside into one of the em- 
brasures. 

"Come, Gill, I'll give you a chance to exercise 
your prophetic gifts. Am I going to sell that picture 
of mine which the President and Fellows have done 
me the honour to sky in their exhibition at Burling- 
ton House?" 

Mr. Major asked the question lightly — but there 
was a suspicion of earnestness beneath the lightness. 
Mr. Gill paused before replying. His eyes looked 
out over tiie stream. 

" Yes, you are." 

"Oh, lam, ami? When?" 

" Next week." 

" So soon as that, my Gill ! Come, we're getting 
on. And who will be the purchaser ? " 

"A gal." 
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''A gal ! " Mr. Major started. " I presume by that 
you mean a young lady ? " 

"A dark gal, with big black eyes, and black hair 
curling all over her head. She'll go up to the picture 
and she'll say, *So this is it, is it? They've hung it 
as well as it deserves. So this is the man who pre- 
sumes to teach me painting? He can draw, but he 
will never paint — never.' Then she will look at the 
picture again, and she'll say, ' What a fool I am ! * 
Then she'll go to a table, and she'll ask how much 
the picture is. And the man will say, ' Fifty pounds!' 
And she'll say to herself, 'That's more than the 
frame is worth.' Then she'll take out a sort of 
pocket-book, and she'll hand over five ten-pound 
notes. And the man'U say, 'What name?' And 
she'll say 'Briggs.'" 

At this point Mr. Major started again — this time 
most perceptibly. 

"What name?" 

"She'll say 'Briggs.'" 

"Ifsalie!" 

"It's not a lie. She'll say 'Brii^s.' And to 
herself she'll say, ' I'm not going to flatter him by 
letting him know I've bought it He's fool enough 
already.'" 

Mr. Gill paused. Mr. Major stared at him. The 
little man had spoken with a quiet intensity which, 
in its way, was most effective. All the time he had 
kept his eyes fixed upon the stream, 

"Anything more, Mr. Gill?" 

"About the picture?" 

"About the picture. Can you tell me, for instance, 
whether the name of the lady who is destined to 
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become, in so flattering a way, my patron, really is 
Briggs?" 

** Wait a moment When she goes away she'll tell 
the cab-driver to drive to Campden Hill Gardens.** 
Again Mr. Major started "When she gets home 
she*ll have a letter addressed to " — Mr. Gill hesitated 
— " to Miss Davidson." 

" Oh ! To Miss Davidson." 

Mr. Major's voice was a trifle husky, 

*'The handwriting on the envelope will be very 
fine and small. The postmark will be Oban." 

Mr. Major caught Mr. Gill by the shoulder. 

"Gill!— stop! That will do! Come, let's get 
home. Gill, I should say that you were going off 
your nut" 

"I don't know about going off my nut exactly, 
but there's something wrong with the works, I do 
believe." 

'* You don't suppose that I believe a syllable of all 
that nonsense you've been talking? " 

" It's gospel truth, every word of it" 

When they had gone a few steps further Mr. Gill 
stopped short 

" Mr. Major, there's a man coming along the road, 
in a brown check coat, who's going to pay you half 
a sovereign which he owes you." 

As a matter of fact, when they had proceeded 
about a hundred yards along the Waterloo Road 
they were approached by a man in a brown check 
coat, which was decidedly the worse for wear, who, 
at sight of them, pulled up. 

" Hollo, Major ! The very man I wanted to see. 
I think that makes us straight" 
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He thrust his hand into his waistcoat pocket In 
the outstretched palm which he held out to Mr. 
Major was — ^half a sovereign! That gentleman 
stared at the man, and at the coin, in undisguised 
amazement 

*' Hollo, Aldridge!" 

"Rather imexpected, isn't it? I thought it would 
be — ^borrowed money back from me ! Don't apologise, 
old chap ! I've had a stroke of luck — so there you 
are!" 

Mr. Major continued to stare at the coin after the 
man had gone. 

** I say, Gill, this is very queer." 

•* That's what bothers me. It is uncommon queer." 



IL 

It was the Tuesday morning afterwards. Mr. 
Major was at the house in Campden Hill Gardens 
in the capacity of painting-master. Towards the 
close of the lesson he asked his pupil a question. 
" Have you been to the Academy yet?" 
Miss Davidson was in the enjoyment of her own 
fortune. It may therefore be taken for granted that 
she was of age. But she was more than that ; she 
was in touch with those teachings of the age which 
tells us that a young woman can do without a 
chaperon. Her painting lessons were, as a rule, 
sacred to herself and her master — ^which, perhaps^ 
enabled her to better concentrate her mind upon her 
searchings after art 
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"Not yet I suppose I ought to have gone, but 
I really seem to have so much else to do." 

Mr. Major said nothing. Perhaps he felt that 
even the most earnest searcher after art might be 
excused from attending that Academy. Anyhow, 
that afternoon he himself was there. It was not his 
first visit by any means. He could have pointed 
out blindfold where all the most notorious pictures 
were. The position of one especial canvas he knew 
particularly well. It was in a far comer of the room, 
in a bad light, just above the line — exactly the 
position in which an indifferent work by an unknown 
man would be most likely to escape the casual 
visitor's eye. Mr. Major felt this very strongly as he 
approached that comer. The rooms were crowded — 
though not, on that occasion, overcrowded — ^but just 
there there was not a soul. Apparently his picture 
was not attracting the least attention — nothing is 
more unsatisfactory to a struggling artist than to be 
aware of that He advanced towards the slighted 
work of art with an uncomfortable feeling about 
the pit of his stomach. Suddenly he started. He 
hurried forward. The frame was starred! 

"By Jove!" he exclaimed out loud. *'Gill was 
right; it's sold." 

In his surprise he was unconscious of the fact that 
he was staring at the frame as though he were 
paralysed by the merits of the painting. But others 
saw him. More people came to stare. Then he en- 
joyed that rarest of all rare pleasures — the pleasure 
which the gentleman enjoyed in Lord Lytton's novel, 
The Disowned-— ^t pleasure of hearing his work 
criticised with perfect frankness. 
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A gentleman made an observation to a lady who 
was evidently his wife. ** Don't care for that kind of 
thing," he said. 

" I think it's silly," she replied. 

They moved on. A gentleman — obviously a 
country gentleman — stared at the picture for, 
perhaps, two seconds. 

"What's it all about?" he inquired of a friend. 

" Don't ask me. Some stuff or other." 

And they moved on. Then two parsons com- 
mented, as they went by. One of them was a 
dictatorial sort of person. He pointed out the 
picture with his umbrella. 

* If I wanted an example to point the remark that 
I was just making, there is one. I say that art in 
England must be at a low ebb indeed when they're 
obliged to admit that sort of thing." 

" The colouring's not bad," ventured his companion, 
who did not appear to be quite so critical 

"Colouring! Pooh! Properly speaking, there is 
no colouring — ^that is, if you mean colour." 

" Shows some idea of drawing." 

"Drawing! After that, my good fellow, we'd 
better go and look at something else— say a Punch 
and Judy." 

"Mr. Major." 

As the two parsons were moving off— possibly 
in search of that Punch and Judy — the lucky artist, 
who seemed to have so hit the popular fancy, 
heard himself addressed by name. Turning, there 
was Miss Davidson, Mr. Major was momentarily 
confounded 

" Where is your picture, Mr. Major? " 
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" Here is my daub." 

**Daub?" The pupil seemed surprised. The 
master's manner was certainly ferocious. "Why do 
you call it a daub ? " 

^ ** I only call it what other people call it, and some 
fool or other has bought it ! " 

" Mr. Major ! ** Miss Davidson drew herself back 
with distinct frigidity. Her naturally pale face, if 
possible, grew paler. Mr. Major immediately per- 
ceived how grossly he had blundered 

" Forgive me, Miss Davidson. I mean that some 
good friend, with whom charity is esteemed a virtue, 
has been generous to me.** 

"But why should you suppose anything of the 
kind ? Why should you suppose that a person would 
buy a picture he did not like, and for more than it 
is worth ? " 

"Why, Miss Davidson, ah, why?" He stood lean- 
ing on the hand-rail, his eyes on her. Her eyes she 
kept upon the catalogue. " It sounds ridiculous ; but 
do you know that I am acquainted with a person who 
thinks himself a prophet, and he told me that this 
week someone would buy my picture." 

" He need not be a prophet to have told you that" 
Lifting her eyes she looked him full in the face. 
" Hadn't we better be moving? Someone else may 
wish to look at the picture as well as we." She 
smiled as she said this. He flushed. "But what 
made you say so bitterly just now that your picture 
was a daub ? " 

** I had been the unintentional listener of the public 
verdict Besides"— he flung back his head with a 
petulant gesture—'' do I not know myself that it is 
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a daub! Do I not know what I meant it to be, 
and what it is! Do I not know how far it falls 
short of what I dreamed ! " 

She was silent for a moment Then she asked a 
question. 

" I have more than once wanted to ask you, * Do 
you think there is nothing worth living for but art?' " 

" Indeed, I don't" 

"I thought you didn't" 

There was a dryness in her tone which stung him, 
especially after the glance with which his words had 
been pointed He spoke coldly. 

" There is only one thing better." 

"Frankly, I am not quite sure what is my own 
mind upon the matter. There is so much talked 
about that sort of thing. But really I doubt if there 
is anything better worth living for than art" 

" For a man there is a woman." 

" You mean, I suppose, that for a man there are 
women." 

" Miss Davidson ! Don't say that" He put his 
hand upon her arm. His face was eager and flushed. 
" That, if you like, is the cant of the day. There is 
only one woman for a man." 

She laughed. 

** Suppose I put the converse, and say that for a 
woman there are men." 

" Miss Davidson I That is not true ! " 

She laughed again, this time a little nervously. 

" Don't let us stand in the middle of the room. 
Pray let us keep moving on." 

Just then some acquaintances came up — acquaint- 
ances of hers, but not of his. He left her with them. 
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He wandered off into the sculpture gallery, which, 
so far as the general and appreciative public were 
concerned, he found, as usual, a howling wilderness. 

" I wonder what I could do to win her love ? " 

This was the question which that young man 
addressed to himself among those lonely statues. 

" I wonder if it could be won ? By me ? If it is 
won already ? " 

As this last thought occurred to him he actually 
trembled, which showed that, as a young man, he 
was something out of the common. 

** One thing is necessary, that I should not come 
to her a pauper. I don't want the tale of the Lord 
of Burleigh told in just one more new edition. I 
wonder if I could do something to make money ? " 

Mr. Philip Major had the first-floor apartments in 
a house in Stamford Street Mr. Thompson Gill 
had the ground-floor rooms. Thus chance, or neces- 
sity, had made the tipster and the artist acquainted. 
That night Mr. Major entered Mr. Gill's sitting-room, 
an uninvited guest 

" Well, Gill, old man, been doing anything more in 
the prophetic line?" 

Mr. Gill, his hands in his trouser-pockets, was 
seated, staring into vacancy. 

"Mr. Major" — ^he got up; with a mysterious air 
he approached his visitor — "I do believe there's 
something wrong." 

" How wrong ? Has the prophetic tap run dry ? " 

"I tell you straight, I wish it had run dry. It's 
quite upsetting me, that's what it's doing. What do 
you think of the Exmouth Stakes ? " 

•* What about the Exmouth Stakes ? " 
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"I placed the first three horses; that's what's 
about it, and I sent 'em to all my correspondents — 
I'm making all their fortunes. I am, straight Why, 
you know, I'm a tipster; that's what I am, and I 
ain't ashamed to own it. But though I've been a 
tipster, I don't know how many years, I mention 
it to you in confidence that I don't know no more 
about horses than you do — perhaps not so much. 
The way I do in general's this. I take the list of 
probable starters, and I send one horse to one cove, 
and the second horse to another cove, and so on 
right through the whole boiling. So somehow, you 
see, I'm bound to strike the winner, and I don't 
forget to mention it! But of late I've been up- 
setting all my regular arrangements. Only the other 
day I sat down to sort out the bag of tricks as usual, 
but, if you'll believe me, I couldn't do it Do you 
thinly I could send every man a different animal? 
Not me! I sent the same animal to all the lot of 
'em; and the queerest part of it is, the beggar 
won! 

** When I see that in the evening paper, I tell you 
I did feel funny. When, the next day, I beg^n 
dealing them round again, I couldn't do it no more 
than before. I sent the first three horses to every 
half-a-crown subscriber, and they romped in just 
exactly as I'd placed 'em. That was on Friday, in 
the Billingsgate Stakes; on Saturday, when I saw 
you in the Strand, I'd just done the same in the 
Chichester Handicap. Yesterday was Monday, and 
there wasn't no racing ; but to-day in the Exmouth 
Stakes I've placed the first three horses in the exact 
order that Uicy came past the post What do you 
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think of that for a record ? Wouldn't you say that 
there was something wrong with the works ? " 

" It does you great credit, Gill." 

"It isn't so much the horses, I shouldn't mind if 
it was only them, but it's everything. I can't think 
of what has happened, but everything that's going 
to happen I can see quite well." 

** Are you in earnest ? " 

** Try me and see ! If there's anything you want 
to know about what's going to happen in the middle 
of next week, apply here for information. It's awful 
— I'm getting a r^^lar freak of nature." 

" Do you know, if what you say is correct, you 
could easily make your fortune — and mine ? " 

** I suppose I could." 

"If, for instance, you were to act on your own 
tips." 

"Just so." 

" Then why don't you ? " 

" I'll tell you one reason why I don't — because I 
can see what's coming." 

" But if you can, that's exactly the reason why you 
should." 

" There's one thing coming to-morrow, and that's 
an end of me." 

"What do you mean?" 

" By this time to-morrow I'll be dead." 

" You're carrying it too far, my friend." 

" I am carrying it too far — I feel I am ! I know 
I am! That's where it isl I don't only see the 
things I want to see, but I see the things I don't 
want to see ; and I see that by this time to-mcMTOw 
I'll be dead — ah, dead, sitting in that chair." 
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Mr. Gill pointed to the chair from which he had 
lately risen. Mr. Major eyed him. There certainly 
was something curious about the little man, although 
he spoke with a matter-of-fact straightforwardness 
which deprived his words of half their singularity. 

" Don't be an ass, Gill ! Perhaps you can tell me 
what, by this time to-morrow night, will have 
happened to me?** 

" You ! Youll have made your fortune." 

Mr. Major laughed at this. 

** Thanks awfully. Perhaps you can assist me with 
a tip or two?" 

"That's just what Fm going to da I'm going 
to give you all to-morrow's winners. You'll go 
down. You'll take every farthing you can beg, 
borrow, or steal You'll put the whole pile on the 
first race at starting prices. You'll put the whole 
pile on again, with all your winnings, on the second 
race; and you'll do the same on every race; and 
at the end of the day you'll have won — ah, what a 
pot!" 

" Yes, what a pot ! But suppose, in this going the 
whole hog system of yours, once, only once, I should 
happen to lose ? Where shall I be then ? " 

" You won't lose ; you will win. Take a piece of 
paper and write down the names of the winners." 

Smilingly, perching himself on the edge of the 
table, Mr. Major took an envelope out of his pocket 
He prepared to write upon the back of it " Now 
then, my GUI." 

Mr. Gill took a newspaper from the table. For a 
moment he studied it attentively. 

"It's a long programme to-morrow. There are 
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seven events upon the card The first is at half-past 
one; mind you're there. The Blenheim Plate — 
Ladybird will win that; write it down." Mr. Major 
wrote it down, still smiling. ** The Windsor Stakes 
— King Bruce. The Maiden Plate — Sweet Violet 
The Churchill Handicap— Devil's Own. The Visitors' 
Plate— Estrella. The Hunt Cup— Ballet GirL" Mr. 
Gill folded up the newspaper. " Got 'em all down ? 
No mistakes, you know. That's six races — ^that'll 
be enough for you; youll have made your pot by 
then — and what a pot it will be!" Mr. Major, as 
he echoed the other's words, still smiled 
"Yes, what a pot it wUl be ! " 



III. 

" Yes, what a pot it will be ! " 

The words were still ringing in Mr. Major's ears 
when, on the morrow, he went down by train to that 
suburban racecourse. He had not carried out Mr. 
Gill's advice to the bitter end ; he had not stolen, but 
he had begged and borrowed He had applied for 
help in as many quarters as he could manage in the 
limited time at his disposal. He had told some tall 
tales to get it too. He had pledged his credit to the 
straining-point He had in his pockets a sum of 
money which for him was fabulous. If he lost it he 
would be without a farthing in the world, almost 
without the hope of one. 

He was quite aware that he was mad, that was the 
joke of it No one knew better than he that for a 
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man who knew nothing of horses to go punting on 
the turf was an act of simple insanity. Nor did he 
suppose that the position was improved by the fact 
that he was about to back the fancies of an avowed 
humbug who, he himself believed, was at least half 
imbecile. Yet he never hesitated for a moment to 
carry out what he knew to be the folly in his brain. 

The train was crowded — ^by that fragrant crowd 
which travels to a London racecourse, even in the 
specials. The conversation was horsey. Tips were 
freely offered. Mr. Major heard the chances of the 
animals whose names he had written on the back 
of an old envelope canvassed by persons who were 
without doubt much better judges of a horse than he. 
He paid not the slightest heed. All through the din 
of conversation Mr. Gill's words were ringjing in his 
ears— "What a pot it will be!" 

And wherever he looked he saw, as in a waking 
dream, a woman's face. This young man was simply 
mad. The most amazing nonsense was whirling in 
his head. Win a fortune — ^he'd win her. The two 
ideas were surging though his head in a sort of chime. 
He loved the woman — ^with a sort of honest pride he 
told himself how earnestly he loved her. He'd make 
his pile, and tell of his love. And to make his pile 
he had begged, and borrowed — ^and lied — all on the 
strength of an old fool's yarning. 

** Would you like a tip, sir?— for the first race, sir? 
I'll give you a certainty, sir, for a shilling. I'd put it 
on myself if I had it, sir— so help me, I would." 

This was the greeting which he received as he 
alighted from the train from an individual who 
evidently thought that he was green. 
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When he reached the course he made straight for 
the ring, and for a "leviathan penciller," whom, 
strangely enough, he knew by sight as well as by 
name. No welsher for him. 

" What price Ladybird for the Blenheim Plate ? " 

He had never made a bet in his life before, but he 
had a sort of dim idea that when you did bet that 
was the way to set about it 

"Lay you three to one." 

" Put me on four hundred pounds." 

Over a hundred pounds of that four hundred were 
his own savings, for he was beginning to keep his 
head above water in the artistic world ; but how he 
got the rest of it — it was a sorry tale. 

" Lay you seven to two, sir," interposed a lay-you- 
the-odds gentleman close by. 

" rU lay you seven to two," observed the leviathan 
calmly. "What name, sir? Mr. Blades, give the 
gentleman his ticket" 

The four hundred pounds were handed over. Mr. 
Major received in exchange a slip of pasteboard. 
Someone spoke to him as he turned away, this time 
not a betting man; someone who had apparently 
been looking on. 

" Jacobs has done you over that bet of yours. He 
has given you nothing like the proper odds. Anyone, 
including himself, would have given you five to one." 

Mr. Major said nothing, not even to thank the 
speaker for the information. He took up a position 
to view the race. It was a fine day. Although it 
was probable that a crowd would come, it had not 
come yet. He had no difficulty in finding a favour- 
able point of vantage from which to view the race 
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on which he had staked more than all the money he 
had in the world To show what sort of sportsman 
this young man was one need only mention that he 
had not even purchased a card. He did not know 
which was Ladybird, he was not acquainted with the 
colours she carried, he did not know who her owner 
was, nor her jockey — as a plain statement of fact he 
did not know if she was running in the race at all. 
He saw the start, he saw the animals rush by, he did 
not see but he knew that the race was over. He 
heard the roar of voices. He turned to a man beside 
him— "What's won?" 

"Some" — ^flowery — "outsider." He turned to a 
friend: "What is it, Jim?" 

" I don't know." There was a short pause. 
" There's the number. Ladybird ! Who the some- 
thinged something's Ladybird?" 

Mr. Major went down to Mr. Jacobs in the ring. 
That dignitary greeted him with a nod. 

"You were in the know, Mr. Major. Mr. Blades, 
give Mr. Major eighteen hundred pounds. Would 
you like to do anything on the next race, Mr. Major?" 

Mr. Major counted over his eighteen hundred 
pounds. Taking out an old envelope from the inner 
pocket of his coat, he quietly referred to something 
which was written on the back of it 

" Gent* s got it all written down, Jake," observed a 
ribald — and a rival — penciller. 

Mr. Jacobs paid no heed to him. 

" What price King Bruce for the Windsor Stakes?" 
inquired Mr. Major. 

" Lay you ten to three, mister," yelled one gentle- 
man. 
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" Lay you eleven to three," bawled another. 

Indeed, there was quite a chorus of offers. Mr. 
Major was indifferent to all of them. 

** What price will you give me, Jacobs ? " 

" King Bruce ?" The leviathan r^^arded Mr. Major 
with a curious glance. **Well, Mr. Major, 111 give 
you eleven to three." 

" Put me on eighteen hundred pounds." 

There was a slight pause of astonishment 

"Who is he?" Mr. Major heard someone behind 
him ask. 

''Another Juggins ! " 

The response was at least as audible as the inquiry 
had been. There was a laugh. Even Mr. Jacobs 
seemed amused. 

" Eighteen hundred pounds, eleven to three, King 
Bruce, Mr. Major. Give Mr. Major his ticket, Mr. 
Blades." 

" Look out, Jacobs," shouted a voice, " the young 
gent means having you." 

There was anotlier laugh at this. Mr. Major, 
serenely indifferent, walked away with Mr. Jacobs' 
ticket in his pocket 

" Kyard, sir 1 Krect kyard, sir." 

Someone thrust something beneath his nose. Then, 
for the first time, Mr. Major became conscious that 
he was without that convenience — especially for a 
novice — a programme of the day. He purchased a 
card. He found that for the Windsor Stakes there 
were five runners. King Bruce's colours were light 
blue. He picked them out when the horses were 
making ready for starting. As the animals tore past 
it seemed to him that the one with the light blue 
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jockey on his back was bringing up the rear. It 
continued in the rear during the few moments in 
which the proceedings were in sight Suddenly there 
arose a tumult of many voices. 

•'By ! He's won!" 

The race was over. A man at his side, who had 
been following it through a pair of glasses, lowered 
them with a full-mouthed execration. 

** Who's won ?** 

"King Bruce!" 

Mr. Major was conscious of a little fluttering in 
the region of his chest, as though a pulse had all 
at once been set vibrating. The people were rushing 
off in all directions. For a moment he stood still. 
He studied an old envelope which he took from 
his pocket Then he started for the ring. Mr. Jacobs 
received him effusively. 

** You are in luck, Mr. Major. You must have had 
some private information. I shall hardly like to bet 
with you. How much is it, Mr. Major? Mind you 
let me down easy." The artist handed in his " brief." 
"What do you make it, Mr. Blades ? Eight thousand 
four hundred. Is that it, Mr. Major? Why, I 
shouldn't have so much money in the world if it 
hadn't been that some other gentlemen have been 
paying me. I tell you something in confidence. 
You're the only gentleman I know who was on King 
Bruce. What are you going to do on the next race, 
Mr. Major ? Back another winner ? " 

"What price Sweet Violet for the Maiden Plate?** 

Mr. Jacobs paused. He sucked the point of his 
pencil The usual chorus broke out on either side 
of him : " I'll lay you two to one, sir." 
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Mr. Jacobs spoke. "Well, Mr. Major, it's my 
business to lay against horses at the market odds, 
ril give you seven to three, though I'm not quite 
sure that I am doing the proper thing, you know. 
How much? The lot?" 

Mr. Major held out to him the handful of bank- 
notes which he had just received. 

"I don't know, Mr. Major, if you think I've 
brought the Bank of England out with me, because 
I haven't; so if I run a little short — ^and you do 
seem as though you were going to bleed me — perhaps 
you wouldn't mind taking my cheque; you'll find 
it good enough." 

« I shall be delighted." 

The bet was made. Sweet Violet won easily was 
the general verdict; though as to that Mr. Major 
knew nothing. He saw the number go up upon the 
telegraph, and that was all he knew about it. He 
received back his eight thousand four hundred 
pounds, and an open cheque to boot The figures 
upon that cheque seemed to dance before his eyes. 
But as he handed over that cheque Mr. Jacob's mood 
seemed to be by no means effusive. 

" Thaf s enough for me, Mr. Major, for to-day. I'm 
going to take to backing horses for a change." 

Whether Mr. Jacobs meant what he said or not, 
at any rate, he declined to have anything more to do 
with Mr. Major. 

** You're too clever for me ! " he declared. 

The artist had to seek a market elsewhere. Not 
that it took him long to find one— offers to deal 
rained on him from every side. 

"Deal with me — I'm George Foote, Mr. Major." 
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Mr. Major knew the name — through the sporting 
prints — '' I'll cash Mr. Jacobs* cheque ; though, mind 
you, I shouldn't be surprised if it was a stumer! 
This is the shop for cheques. What's your fancy, 
Mr. Major?" 

"What price Devil's Own for the Churchill Handi- 
cap?" 

" I'll give you seven to four, and I'll go you for 
Mr. Jacobs' cheque." 

•'Why," shouted a voice in the crowd, "just now 
you were giving six to one." 

" Very well, Mr. Major, you deal with that gentle- 
man over there. He'll lay you six to one — in 
pennies. Seven to four's my price." 

" I want to go for more than the cheque." 

**The cheque's big enough for me. What's the 
size of it? Nineteen thousand six hundred — yes, 
that's quite big enough for me." 

Another penciller addressed himself to Mr. Major. 

" How much more do you want to do ? " 

* Eight thousand five hundred." 

" I'll do it at George Foote's price. You know me, 
I daresay, Tom Grainger, of Nottingham — Grainger 
with an 'i.'" 

Directly the artist had made his bet Devil's Own 
seemed to be in general demand. 

"Mr. Major! You here!" 

As Mr. Major was thrusting Mr. Grainger's ticket 
into his pocket someone addressed him from behind. 
Turning, there was Miss Davidson. His heart 
seemed suddenly to cease to beat 

" You ! " was all that he could gasp. 

She laughed. 
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^I did not know that you were a racing man. 
Allow me to introduce you to Sir Gerald Mason." 
Mr. Major was conscious that a resplendent middle- 
aged gentleman was acting as the lady's escort 

"Are you alone?'* 

Mr. Major explained, stammeringly, that he was. 
Half unconsciously, he fell in by the lady's side. 
The three threaded their way among the crowd. 
They reached a drag. 

** I daresay we can find a place for you, if it's only 
standing room." 

Presently Mr. Major found himself, with other 
ladies and gentlemen, on top of a four-in-hand. 

** Well, have you won ? " inquired Miss Davidson, 
who seemed to have taken him under her wing. 

" Yes,** There was a choking m the artist's throat 
" Nearly thirty thousand pounds." 

"What!" 

The artist found himself greeted with a general 
stare. 

** Nearly thirty thousand pounds." 

"To-day?" 

"Yes, all of it to-day." 

Sir Gerald Mason seemed to be particularly 
struck. 

" That's a tidy little trifle," he observed. 

Another gentleman came clambering on to the 
roof. 

" I can't make it out There's something up. 
Just now they were laying anything against Devil's 
Own. Now they want three to one on." 

" I expect," said Mr. Major, " it's because of me." 

" Because of you ? " The new-comer stared. 
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"Oh!" 

" IVe just been backing him for nearly thirty thou- 
sand pounds 1 " 

" The deuce you have 1 " 

" He's sure to win." 

** Is he, indeed ? May I ask how you know it ? " 

''A person with whom I am acquainted g^ve me 
yesterday the names of all to-day's winners. Devil's 
Own is one of them. I have them here." Mr. Major 
took out an old, soiled envelope. There was some- 
thing written in pencil on the back of it He held 
it out in front of him. There was a universal smile. 
The artist was aware of it "I came out this morn- 
ing with four hundred pounds. I have backed three 
of the horses whose names are on this envelope. 
I have already won nearly thirty thousand pounds. 
I have placed it all upon Devil's Own. Devil's Own 
will win. All the horses whose names are on this 
envelope will win. I am sure of it" 

In his voice there was a ring of enthusiastic con- 
viction. His oyes met Miss Davidson's. She smiled 
at him. " I hope they will, for your sake." 

" Thank you. I knew you would." 

He held out his hand to her. She gave him hers, 
blushing as she did so. The other people on the 
drag glanced at one another. When Miss Davidson 
withdrew her hand she turned to the course. 

" We shall soon know if your prediction is true ; 
they are starting." 

They were starting, though they did not start just 
then. Racehorses are not to be induced to start by 
clockwork. But, at last, the flag was dropped. The 
runners came flying down the course. 
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"George!" exclaimed Sir Gerald Mason. "It's 
a procession ! " 

A horse had run off with the lead. He not only 
kept it, but increased it as he went The race was 
finished. 

"A walk over for Devil's Own," remarked the 
gentleman who last had clambered on to the coach. 
He turned to Mr. Major, " I should like, sir, to know 
your friend." 

" How much have you won, Mr. Major? " 

The inquiry came from Miss Davidson. Mr. 
Major glanced at his couple of pasteboards. 

" I have eight thousand four hundred on with 
one man, and nineteen thousand six hundred with 
another; that's twenty-eight thousand pounds, at 
seven to four that's forty-nine thousand pounds." 

Someone so far forgot good manners as to whistle ; 
it was the gentleman who had clambered on to the 
coach. Mr. Major's glance sought Miss Davidson's. 
Her eyes were gleaming. 

" All won ? I congratulate you." 

"Really?" 

"With all my heart" 

His cheeks were flushed. His eyes were gleam- 
ing too. Words seemed trembling on his tongue. 
Before he could utter them he was assailed with 
a question. 

" What's going to win the next ? " 

It came in half a dozen voices. He glanced at 
the back of the envelope. 

" Estrella will win the Visitors' Plate." 

"Estrella! She'll never stay the course; and 
she's nowhere in the betting." 
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*'As for being nowhere in the betting, all the 
better for small punters like myself/' remarked the 
elderly Sir Gerald. 

He descended to the ground; the others seemed 
to be all talking together. Mr. Major and Miss 
Davidson for the moment were unnoticed. 

"What are you going to do? You're not going 
to do any more betting?" 

" I am. I am going to put every penny upon 
Estrella." 

"Oh, Mr. Major!** 

" Miss Davidson, I know that I shall win." 

"You seem very confident But you know you 
cannot always have good fortune. And you are 
playing for high stakes, you must remember." 

"I am, for the highest possible. I am playing 
for the greatest prize in the world." 

His earnestness seemed to abash her. 

"Whatever it is I hope you will win it" 

"You mean it?" 

She turned away. 

"Of course I do." 

He hesitated. He seemed about to speak. Then, 
with a sudden impulse, he too descended to the 
ground. 

" Put on five pounds for me," she said to him as 
he went down. " I'll back your luck." 

He looked up at her, his face peony red. But 
he was speechless. His entry into tiie ring was 
greeted with something like applause: already he 
was famous. In his mastering excitement he did 
not notice it 

" Hollo 1 Mr. Major," cried Mr. Grainger of 
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Nottingham, ** don't you think you're knocking 
'cm? Are you going for the gloves? Do you 
want to break the lot of us? We've all got wives 
and children, and we don't want to see *em in the 
workhouse. Whaf s the next article, Mr. Major ? " 

« What price Estrella for the Visitors' Plate ? " 

For a moment it seemed that there was no price. 
Then Mr. Grainger made a bid. 

" rU do you at evens, but not for a million, you 
know." 

"I won't do you at any price," said Mr. Foote, 
who seemed unhappy. '*I say with Mr. Jacobs — 
Mr. Major's too clever for me." 

Sir Gerald Mason was standing by the artist's 
side. 

« Evens! " he exclaimed. •* Why, Estrella's quoted 
at forty to one." 

**0h, that was before Mr. Major was on. Mr. 
Major's hand-in-glove with the Old Gentleman — 
he's got the key of the stable." 

Mr. Jacobs interposed. 

"Look here, mister, I don't know who you are, 
but you've got twenty-eight thousand pounds of 
my money. Go you double or quits ; evens against 
Estrella." 

*'ril come in with you, Jacobs," cried an enter- 
prising gentleman, whose name was Johnson — 
that well-known patron of "the fancy." ^TU do 
you the same price in any sum you choose, Mr. 
Major — a million if you like — I think I'm good 
for it!" 

Mr. Major had to be content with the terms. 

" I haven't done very well for you, Miss Davidson," 
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he explained when he returned to the drag. Tve 
only got evens." 

* It's a robbery," declared the elderly Sir Gerald ; 
**rank robbery!" 

"Rather too barefaced robbery for me." Thus 
Mr. Wilmot, which was the name of the gentleman 
who had clambered last on to the drag. "I don't 
think this time your friend has done you a good 
turn, Mr. Major. From her form Estrella hasn't the 
ghost of a chance. Personally, I should say the odds 
against her were more than forty to one." 

"By Jove!" exclaimed a ruddy- faced young 
gentleman, with a ''pane of glass" in his eye, ''I 
hope she will win! I've a monkey on her!" 

"Not to mention my five pounds," laughed Miss 
Davidson. 

"Your money is quite safe. Estrella will win — 
I know it" 

"Excuse me, Mr. Major," said Mr. Wilmot, "but 
your tone would almost suggest that you had been 
getting at somebody or something on a very exten- 
sive scale. You seem cock-sure." 

" I am cock-sure." 

"They're off!" 

They were. Mr. Wilmof s glasses followed the 
race. 

"A capital start Bedgown's leading — Canute 
second. Hollo! The Squire's coming. Estrella's 
nowhere. The Squire's in front! What's that 
slipped through — ^Patience? Patience is coming! 
Come on. Patience; The Squire is racing her! 
Where's your Estrella, Mr. Major? She don't seem 
to be in this race. Patience is ahead! Bravo, 
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Patience! By George, Canute's coming! He's in 
front! He's running away from 'em! Just look 
how he's going! It's all over — Canute for a 
million! Hollo! how about your Estrella, Mr. 
Major? What's that — what's that in blue and 
pink? If s — it's Estrella! Dashed if she isn't 
coming on; hang me if she isn't! My eyes, how 
she's travelling! If there's time, she'll overhaul 
the leader! She has! She's collared him! She's 
racing him ! She's passed him ! Gosh ! she's won ! " 

"I've won over a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds." With one accord they turned to Mr. 
Major, He seemed in a sort of ecstasy. He re- 
peated the words, "I've won over a hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds. I knew Estrella'd win." 

Mr. Wilmot looked a little white. 

" It's uncommonly queer," he said. 

" It is queer ; I know it's queer. But I knew she'd 
win." 

Miss Davidson spoke. 

" I congratulate you, Mr. Major, with all my heart 
I never knew anyone who won a hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds before — and in a single day!" 

" I shall win more before I've finished." 

"You are surely not going to tempt Fortune 
again ? " 

"No — not fortune! The man who gave me the 
names of the horses which I have here was inspired. 
It was given to him to see behind the veil. I half 
suspected it at the time. I see it clearly now. It 
is not Fortune I am tempting; I am betting upon 
certainties. I know that every horse he gave me is 
sure to win ! " 
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The people looked at one another. They were 
apparently in doubt as to whether this young gentle- 
man was altogether sane. " What has this very re- 
markable friend of yours given you for the Cup ? " 

« Ballet GirL" 

"That sounds more promising. Ballet Girl's my 
own fancy, and the favourite. But, if you take my 
advice, Mr. Major, you'll keep out of the ring. Let 
me deal for j^u. If they know you're dealing it'll 
knock the market all to pieces ; youll get no price 
at all" 

. What does it matter what price I get? What 
does it matter if I have to give ten to one if I know 
the horse will win ? " 

Mr. Wilmot shrugged his shoulders. 

" Of course, if you know, there's nothing further to 
be said." 

Mr. Major found the ring in a panic. His entry 
was greeted with a roar of voices. 

"Mr. Major, you've about broke me," yelled Mr. 
Jacobs. Then came a volley of adjectives. "I 
can't make things out at all. Upon my soul, I 
don't know that I didn't ought to appeal to the 
stewards." 

Someone shouted in the crowd — 

" Pay up, Jake, and look pleasant ! " 

" I'll pay up," said Mr. Jacobs ; " but as for looking 
pleasant ** 

There came more adjectives. 

"What are you going to do in the Hunt Cup, 
Mr. Major?" 

The inquiry came from neither Mr. Jacobs nor 
Mr. Grainger. 

L 
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« What price Ballet Girl?" 

It was odd, after the previous tumult, to notice the 
silence with which Mr. Major's words were greeted — 
the completer silence still which followed them. No 
one made a price. 

** You're surely not afraid of one man? What, all 
the lot of you?" 

** Dash me I " roared Mr. Jacobs. " No man shall 
say that I'm afraid of him — ^not if I have to go into 
the workhouse to-morrow. I'll tell you what I'll do, 
Mr. Major. I'll give you the chance to make the 
biggest bet that was ever made in England. You've 
got over a hundred and fifty thousand pounds there, 

and by ! most of it's mine. If you like to put 

the lot of it on Ballet Girl, at five to one on, I'll take 
you." 

" Five to one on ? " shouted the crowd. 

" Five to one on ! " vociferated Mr. Jacobs. "And 
that's an offer which I doubt if any other man upon 
this course will make you." 

It was not a tempting offer, but Mr. Major took it 

" You're a very foolish man, sir," said Mr. Wilmot, 
who was standing at his elbow. 

** Why? I know the horse will win." 

" You may know, but I don't, and you've spoilt the 
market for other men." 

The start was a long time coming. While they 
waited for it there was considerable excitement on 
the top of the drag. 

" Mr. Major," said Miss Davidson, " I do hope that 
mysterious friend of yours is right again. It will be 
a dreadful thing if Ballet Girl should fail us. We are 
all of us on her to a man." 
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'*And at such a price 1" growled Mr. Wilmot 
"Upon my word, I am ashamed of myself when 
I think that I ever allowed myself to be induced 
to back any horse at such a figure." 

Mr. Major was standing by Miss Davidson. His 
eyes, which rested on her, were eloquent with many 
things. Always good-looking, just then he was even 
curiously handsome. 

"Ballet Girl will win; I am sure of it Then — 
then I shall never bet again." 

"Never?" 

** Never. I don't think I ever bet before. I never 
shall again." 

"Your luck has been fabulous — really quite in- 
credible. If I had been you I should have been 
content with what Vd won. To risk it all seems 
— seems dreadful." 

** Why ? You would be prepared to bet that two 
and two make four a thousand times in succession." 

"But that is different." 

" Not at all. Just as certainly as you know that 
two and two make four, I know that Ballet Girl will 
win. I shall have made my fortune. I shall have 
only one thing left to win. Only one ! " 

Someone said they were getting ready to start 
All cyQS were turned towards the course. Mr. Wil- 
mot's glasses again came into play. 

" Isn't that Tragedy Queen who won't stand still ? 
Up go her heels! Now there's Chappie joining 
her!" 

Mr. Major, under cover of the gathering excite- 
ment, half whispered to Miss Davidson — 

" I shall have only one thing left to win." 
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** I hope you will win it, whatever it is." She faced 
him. " Mr. Major, I do hope Ballet Girl will win." 

** I know she will." 

« They're off!" 

They were. Mr. Wilmot favoured them with a 
running commentary. 

"A good start I Whafs that in the black and 
white hoops in front? Hollo! Chappie's making 
the pace. Tragedy Queen seems to be funking it, 
or is young Blades holding her in? Ballet Girl 
seems to be running third. White will get himself 
shut in if he doesn't look out Hollo! Chappie's 
ahead! Mark Antony's challenging him! They're 
making a ding-dong thing of it, by George ! Ballet 
Girl's creeping up; so's Tragedy Queen. What is 
that in the black and white hoops? Isn't it Bar 
One? It is Bar One! Ballet Girl is coming on. 
By gad, she is ! Hark at the people shouting. Our 
five to one chance looks rosy, Mr. Major. She's 
collared Chappie! Tragedy Queen is sticking to 
her. It strikes me it's going to be a race between 
the pair of them. Bar One's third. Isn't Ballet 
Girl just flying? Bravo! Why, there must be two 
lengths between her and Tragedy Queen ! Hark at 
the people! I say, Mr. Major, the devil must be in 
that friend of yours; Ballet Girl's half a dozen 
lengths in front! She's having a lark with them! 
She's — why! — what is that? She's down! down! 
My God ! Why don't White pick her up ? There's 
something wrong! Tragedy Queen's passed her! 
So's Bar One! Bar One's gaining! Bar One's in 

front ! ! ! " Mr. Wilmot must have forgotten 

the presence of ladies. And in that hot moment it 
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is not impossible that his forgetfulness was over- 
looked "Bar One's wonl" He turned on Mr. 
Major. "Bar One has won!" 

There was a hubbub of many voices, a wild rush of 
people on to the course, where Ballet Girl lay motion- 
less. Her last race was run. The flush had faded 
from Mr. Major's cheeks, the light from his eyes. 

"I have lost !— lost !— lost it all!" He turned to 
Miss Davidson. You — ^you won't let it make any 
difference ? " 

" Make any difference ? '* 

" I did it all for you. I — I did not like to come to 
you with empty hands." 

" Mr. Major ! What do you mean ? " 

" Although I loved you so, I did not like to think 
that you were rich and I was poor. If I had won 
I should have given it all to you — it would have been 
for you that it was won." 

The lady turned away. It almost seemed that this 
remarkable young gentleman was making a declara- 
tion of affection, in public, on the roof of a drag, 
right before the eyes — the ears!— of a number of 
amazed and bewildered strangers. 

"You — you won't let it make any difference be- 
cause — because I have lost" 

The lady favoured him with a front view. Her 
cheeks were a flaming red ; but, in spite of it, she 
was the more self-possessed of the two. 

"I think, Mr. Major, that excitement has turned 
your brain. It is rather a singular place in which to 
volunteer such a statement, but I don't know if you 
are aware that I am engaged to be married to 
Mr. Philip Cumberland?" 
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"Engaged? To Mr. Cumberland?" It was 
piteous to see the young man's face. **But he's 
in Oban." 

"I don't know how you know he is in Oban. 
Nor do I see why his being in Oban should make 
any difference to the fact of our engagement" 

"But — ^why did you buy my picture?" 

"My good sir, I have never bought any picture 
of yours." 

"Gill said it was you." 

"You seem to be favoured with some curious 
friends. I have not the honour of Mr. Gill's ac- 
quaintance. Had I purchased your picture, I do 
not see how the purchase would have warranted 
your peculiar behaviour. As a matter of fact, I have 
done nothing of the kind." 

Mr. Wilmot slipped his arm through Mr. Major's. 

"Come, my friend, I think you and I had better 
take a stroll together. You seem to have let us in 
for a very nice thing ! " 



IV. 

"Gill!" Mr. Major knocked at the door again. 
" Gill ! " There was still no answer. He turned the 
handle. The door was open. Mr. Major entered. 
The lamp was still unlighted, but he could see that 
Mr. Gill was seated at the table. "Gill!" Mr. Gill 
continued silent Mr. Major went and touched him 
on the shoulder. "Gill!" 

He started back. Mr. Gill was dead ! 

" Starvation — that's what it is." 
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Thus spoke the landlady, hastily summoned to the 
presence of the newly dead. 

"Starvation!" 

The young man turned his ghastly face to the 
woman's. 

"Starvation. He's been slowly starving this ever 
so long. I don't believe he's tasted a morsel of 
meat these last two weeks. He owed me seven 
weeks' rent. But he was such an old lodger I didn't 
like to be hard on him. Now, I suppose, I shall lose 
it all" 

" But I thought he had so many clients ? " 

"Not one. He used to have when first I knew 
him, but they turned him up — long ago! I 
don't believe he ever named a winner in his life. 
I know more than once he put me on a wrong 
one. Of late things have been preying on his 
mind. It's my belief that for nearly a week now 
he's been quite cracked." 

Mr. Major wondered. 
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VI. 
THE FIFTEENTH MAN 

THE STORY OF A RUGBY MATCH 

IT was not until we were actually in the field, and 
were about to begin to play, that I learnt that 
the Brixham men had come one short It seemed 
that one of their men had been playing in a match 
the week before — in a hard frost, if you please ! and, 
getting pitched on to his head, had broken his skull 
nearly into two clean halves. That is the worst of 
playing in a frost; you are nearly sure to come to 
grief. Not to ordinary grief, either, but a regular 
cracker. It was hard lines on the Brixham team. 
Some men always are getting themselves smashed 
to pieces just as a big match is due! The man's 
name was Joyce, Frank Joyce. He played half- 
back for Brixham, and for the county too — so you 
may be sure Lance didn't care to lose him. Still, 
they couldn't go and drag the man out of the 
hospital with a hole in his head big enough to put 
your fist into. They had tried to get a man to take 
his place, but at the last moment the substitute had 
failed to show. 

" If we can't beat them — fifteen to their fourteen ! 
— I think we'd better go in for challenging girls' 

152 
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schools. Last year they beat us, but this year, as 
we've one man to the good, perhaps we might 
•manage to pull it off." 

That's how Mason talked to us, as if we wanted 
them to win! Although they were only fourteen 
'men, they could play. I don't think I ever saw 
a team who were stronger in their forwards. Lance, 
their captain, kicked off; Mason, our chief, returned. 
Then one of their men, getting the leather, tried a 
run. We downed him, a scrimmage was formed, 
then, before we knew it, they were rushing the ball 
across the field. When it did show, I was on it 
like a flash. I passed to Mason. But he was 
collared almost before he had a chance to start 
There was another turn at scrimmaging, and lively 
work it was, especially for us who had the pleasure 
of looking on. So, when again I got a sight of it, I 
didn't lose much time. I had it up, and I was off. 
I didn't pass; I tried a run upon my own account 
I thought that I was clear away. I had passed the 
forwards; I thought that I had passed the field, 
when, suddenly, someone sprang at me, out of the 
fog — it was a little thick, you know — caught me 
round the waist, lifted me off my feet, and dropped 
me on my back. That spoilt it! Before I had a 
chance of passing they were all on top of me. 
And again the ball was in the scrimmage. 

When I returned to my place behind I looked to 
see who it was had collared me. The fellow, I told 
myself, was one of their half-backs. Yet, when I 
looked at their halves, I couldn't make up my mind 
which of them it was. 

Try how we could — although we had the best of 
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the play — we couldn't get across their line. Although 
I say it; we all put in some first-rate work. We 
never played better in our lives. We all had run 
after run, the passing was as accurate as if it had 
been mechanical, and yet we could not do the trick. 
Time after time, just as we were almost in, one of 
their men put a stop to our little game, and spoilt 
us. The funny part of the business was that, either 
owing to the fog, or to our stupidity, we could 
not make up our minds which of their men it 
was. 

At last I spotted him. Mason had been held 
nearly on their goal line. They were playing their 
usual g^ame of driving us back in the scrimmage, 
when the ball broke through. I took it I passed 
to Mason. I thought he was behind, when — he 
was collared and thrown. 

** Joyce!" I cried. "Why, I thought that you 
weren't playing." 

"What are you talking about?" asked one of 
their men. "Joyce isn't playing." 

I stared. 

"Not playing! Why, it was he who collared 
Mason." 

« Stuff!" 

I did not think the man was particularly civil. It 
was certainly an odd mistake which I had made. I 
was just behind Mason when he was collared, and I 
saw the face of the man who collared him. I could 
have sworn it was Frank Joyce ! 

"Who was that who downed you just now?" I 
asked of Mason, directly I had the chance. 

"Their half-back." 
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Their half-back ! Their halves were Tom Wilson 
and Granger. How could I have mistaken either 
of them for Joyce? 

A little later Giffard was puzzled. 

"One of their fellows plays a thundering good 
game, but, do you know, I can't make out which one 
of them it is." 

" Do you mean the fellow who keeps collaring." 

"That's the man I" 

The curious part of it was that I never saw the 
man except when he was collaring. 

" The next time," said Giffard, when, for about the 
sixth time, he had been on the point of scoring, " if I 
don't get in, I'll know the reason why. I'll kill that 
man." 

It was all very well to talk about our killing him. 
It looked very much more like his killing us. Mason 
passed the word that if there was anything like a 
chance we were to drop. The chance came im- 
mediately afterwards. They muffed somehow in 
trying to pass. Blaine got the leather. He started 
to run. 

** Drop," yelled Mason. 

In that fog, and from where Blaine was, dropping 
a goal was out of the question. He tried the next 
best thing — he tried to drop into touch. But the 
attempt was a failure. The kick was a bad one — ^the 
ball was as heavy as lead, so that there was not 
much kick in it — ^and as it was coming down one 
of their men, appearing right on the spot, caught it, 
dropped a drop which was a drop, sent the ball right 
over our heads, and as near as a toucher over the 
bar. 
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Just then the whistle sounded. 

"Do you know," declared Ingall, as we were 
crossing over, " I believe they're playing fifteen men." 

Mason scoffed. 

"Do you think, without giving us notice, they 
would play fifteen when they told us they were only 
playing fourteen ? " 

" Hanged if I don't count them ! " persisted 
Ingall. 

He did, and we all did. We faced round and 
reckoned them up. There were only fourteen, unless 
one was slinking out of sight somewhere in the dim 
recesses of the fog, which seemed scarcely probable. 
Still Ingfall seemed dissatisfied. 

"They're playing four three-quarters," whispered 
Giffard, when the game restarted. 

So they were — Wheeler, Pendleton, Marshall, and 
another. Who the fourth man was I couldn't 
make out He was a big, strapping fellow, I could 
see that; but the play was so fast that more than 
that I couldn't see. 

" Who is the fourth man ? " 

"Don't know; can't see his face. It's so con- 
foundedly foggy I" 

It was foggy ; but still, of course, it was not foggy 
enough to render a man's features indistinguishable 
at the distance of only a few feet. All the same, 
somehow or other he managed to keep his face 
concealed from us. While Giffard and I had been 
whispering they had been packing in. The ball 
broke out our side. I had it I tried to run. 
Instantly I saw that fourth three-quarter rush at me. 
As he came I saw his face. I was so amazed that I 
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stopped dead. Putting his arms about me he held 
me as in a vice. 

"Joyce!" I cried. 

Before the word was out of my mouth half a 
dozen of their men had hold of the ball 

" Held ! held ! " they screamed. 

*' Down ! " I gasped. 

And it was down, with two or three of their men 
on top of me. They were packing the scrimmage 
before I had time to get fairly on my feet again. 

" That was Joyce who collared me ! " I exclaimed. 

'* Pack in ! pack in ! " shouted Mason from bcliind. 

And they did pack in with a vengeance. Giffard 
had the ball. They were down on him; it was 
hammer and tongs. But through it all we stuck 
to the leather. They downed us, but not before we 
had passed it to a friend. Out of it came Giffard, 
sailing along as though he had not been swallowing 
mud in pailfuls. I thought he was clear — ^but no! 
He stopped short, and dropped the ball! — dropped 
it, as he stood there, from his two hands as though 
he were a baby ! They asked no questions. They 
had it up; they were off with it, as though they 
meant to carry it home. They carried it, too, all 
the way — almost! It was in disagreeable propinquity 
to our goal by the time that it was held. 

" Now then, Brixham, you've got it ! " 

That was what they cried. 

" Steyning ! Steyning ! All together ! " 

That was what we answered. But though we 
did work all together, it was as much as we could 
manage. 

"Where's Giffard?" bellowed Mason. 
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My impression was that he had remained like a 
sign-post rooted to the ground. I had seen him 
standing motionless after he had dropped the ball, 
and even as the Brixham men rushed past him. 
But just then he put in an appearance. 

" I protest ! " he cried. 

" What about ? " asked Mason. 

"What do they mean by pretending they're not 
playing Frank Joyce when all the time they are? " 

" Oh, confound Frank Joyce I Play up, do. You've 
done your best to give them the game already. 
Steady, Steyning, steady. Left, there, left Centre, 
steady!" 

We were steady. We were more than steady. 
Steadiness alone would not have saved us. We all 
played forward. At last, somehow, we got the ball 
back into something like the middle of the field. 
Giffard kept whispering to me all the time, even in 
the hottest of the rush. 

"What lies, pretending that they're not pla)^ng 
Joyce!" Here he had a discussion with the ball, 
mostly on his knees. " Humbug about his being in 
the hospital!" 

We had another chance. Out of the turmoil. 
Mason was flying off with a lead. It was the first 
clear start he had that day. When he has got that 
it is catch him who catch can ! As he pelted off the 
fog, which kept coming and going, all at once grew 
thicker. He had passed all their men. Of ours, 
I was the nearest to him. It looked all the world 
to a china orange that we were going to score at 
last, when, to my disgust, he reeled, seemed to give 
a sort of spring, and then fell right over on to his 
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back i I did not understand how he had managed 
to do it, but I supposed that he had slipped in the 
mud. Before I could get within passing distance 
the Brixham men were on us, and the ball was 
down. 

" I thought you'd done it that time." 

I said this to him as the scrimmage was being 
formed. He did not answer. He stood looking 
about him in a hazy sort of way, as though the 
further proceedings had no interest for him. 

« What's the matter ? Are you hurt ? *' 

He turned to me. 

•* Where is he ? " he asked. 

« Where's who?" 

I couldn't make him out There was quite a 
curious look upon his face. 

"Joyce!" 

Somehow, as he said this, I felt a trifle queer. It 
was his face, or his tone, or something. " Didn't you 
see him throw me ? " 

I didn't know what he meant But before I couH 
say so we had another little rough and tumble— one 
go up and the other go down. A hubbub arose. 
There was Ingall shouting. 

" I protest I I don't think this sort of thing's fair 
play." 

"What sort of thing?" 

"You said you weren't playing Joyce." 

" Said we weren't ! We aren't." 

" Why, he just took the ball out of my hands ! 
Joyce, where are you ? " 

" Yes, where is he ? " 

Then they laughed. Mason intervened. 
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"Excuse me, Lance; we've no objection to yaur 
playing Joyce, but why do you say you aren't ? " 

" I don't think you're well. I tell you that Frank 
Joyce is at this moment lying in Brixham hospital" 

" He just now collared me," 

I confess that when Mason said diat I was a trifle 
staggered. I had distinctly seen that he had slipped 
and fallen. No one had been within a dozen yards 
of him at the time. Those Brixham men told him 
so— not too civilly. 

" Do you fellows mean to say," he roared, " that 
Frank Joyce didn't just now pick me up and throw 
me?" 

I struck in. 

"I mean to say so. You slipped and fell. My 
dear fellow, no one was near you at the time." 

He sprang round at me. 

« Well, that beats anything ! " 

"At the same time," I added, "it's all nonsense 
to talk about Joyce being in Brixham hospital, 
because, since half-time at any rate, he's been play- 
ing three-quarter." 

" Of course he has," cried Ingall. " Didn't I see 
him?" 

" And didn't he collar me ? " asked Giffard. 

The Brixham men were silent We looked at 
them, and they at us. 

"You fellows are dreaming," said Lance. "It 
strikes me that you don't know Joyce when you 
see him." 

" That's good," I cried, " considering that he and I 
were five years at school together." 

" Suppose you point him out then ? " 
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"Joyce!" I shouted. "You aren't ashamed to 
show your face, I hope?" 

" Joyce ! " they replied, in mockery. " You aren't 
bashful, Joyce ? " 

He was not there. Or we couldn't find him, at 
any rate. We scrutinised each member of the team ; 
it was really absurd to suppose that I could mistake 
any of them for Joyce. There was not the slightest 
likeness. 

Dryall appealed to the referee. 

"Are you sure nobody's sneaked off the field ? " 

" Stuff! " he said. " I've been following the game 
all the time, and know every man who's playing, and 
Joyce hasn't been upon the ground." 

"As for his playing three-quarter, Pendleton, 
Marshall, and I have been playing three-quarter 
all the afternoon, and I don't think that either of 
us is very much like Joyce." 

This was Tom Wilson. 

" YouVe been playing four three-quarters since we 
crossed over." 

"Bosh! "said Wilson. 

That was good, as though I hadn't seen the four 
with my own eyes. 

"Play!" sang out the referee. "Don't waste any 
more time." 

We were at it again. We might be mystified. 
There was something about the whole affair which 
was certainly mysterious to me. But we did not 
intend to be beaten. 

"They're only playing three three-quarters now," 
said Giffard. 

So they were. That was plain enough. I wondered 

M 
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if the fourth man had joined the forwards. But why 
should they conceal the fact that they had been play- 
ing four? 

One of their men tried a drop. Mason caught it, 
ran, was collared, passed — ^wide to the left — and 
I was off. The whole crowd was in the centre of 
the field. I put on the steam. Lance came at me. 
I dodged, he missed. Pendleton was bearing down 
upon me from the right I outpaced him. I got 
a lead Only Rivers, their back, was between the 
Brixham goal and me. He slipped just as he made 
his effort I was past It was only a dozen yards 
to the goaL Nothing would stop me now. I was 
telling myself that the only thing left was the shout- 
ing, when, right in front of me, stood — Joyce ! Where 
he came from I have not the least idea. Out of 
nothing, it seemed to me. He stood there, cool as 
a cucumber, waiting — as it appeared — until I came 
within his reach. His sudden appearance baulked 
me. I stumbled. The ball slipped from beneath 
my arm. I saw him smile. Forgetting all about 
the ball, I made a dash at him. The instant I did 
so he was gone ! 

I felt a trifle mixed. I heard behind me the roar 
of voices. I knew that I had lost my chance. But, 
at the moment, that was not the trouble. Where had 
Joyce come from ? Where had he gone ? 

"Now then, Steyning! All together, and you'll 
do it!" 

I heard Mason's voice ring out above the hubbub. 

" Brixham, Brixham ! " shouted Lance. " Play up! " 

"Joyce or no Joyce," I told myself, "hang me if 
I won't do it yet ! " 
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I got on side. Blaine had hold of the leather. 
They were on him like a cartload of bricks. He 
passed to GifTard. 

" Don't run back ! " I screamed. 

They drove him back. He passed to me. They 
were on the ball as soon as I was. They sent me 
spinning. Somebody got hold of it. Just as he 
was off I made a grab at his leg. He went down on 
his face. The ball broke loose. I got on to my feet 
They were indulging in what looked to me very 
much like hacking. We sent the leather through, 
and Lance was off! Their fellows backed him up 
in style. They kept us off until he had a start He 
bore off to the right Already he had shaken off 
our forwards. I saw Mason charge him. I saw 
that he sent Mason flying. I made for him. I 
caught him round the waist He passed to Pendle- 
ton. Pendleton was downed. He lost the ball 
Back it came to me, and I was off! 

I was away before most of them knew what had 
become of the leather. Again there was only Rivers 
between the goal and me. He soon was out of the 
reckoning. The mud beat him. As he was making 
for me down he came upon his hands and knees. 
I had been running wide till then. When he came 
to grief I centred. Should I take the leather in, or 
drop ? 

" Drop ! " shouted a voice behind. 

That settled me. I was within easy range of the 
goal. I ought to manage the kick. I dropped — ^at 
least, I tried to. It was only a try, because, just as 
I had my toe against the ball, and was in the very 
act of kicking, Joyce stood right in front of met 
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He stood so close that, so to speak, he stood right 
on the balL It fell dead, it didn't travel an inch. 
As I made my fruitless effort, and was still poised 
upon one 1^, placing his hand against my chest, he 
pushed me over backwards. As I fell I saw him 
smile — just as I had seen him smile when he had 
baulked me just before. 

I didn't feel like smiling. I felt still less like 
smiling when, as I yet lay sprawling, Rivers, pounc- 
ing on the ball, dropped it back into the centre of 
the field He was still standing by me when I re- 
gained my feet He volunteered an observatioa 

*• Lucky for us you muffed that kick." 

" Where's Joyce ? " I asked 

« Where's who?" 

-* Joyce." 

He stared at me. 

" I don't know what you're driving at I think you 
fellows must have got Joyce on the brain." 

He returned to his place in the field. I returned 
to mine. I had an affectionate greeting from Giffard. 

"That's the second chance you've thrown away. 
Whatever made you muff that kick ? " 

" Giffard," I asked, " do you think I'm going mad ? " 

" I should think you've gone." 

I could not — it seems ridiculous, but I could not 
ask if he had seen Joyce. It was so evident that he 
had not And yet, if I had seen him, he must have 
seen him too. As he suggested — I must have gone 
mad! 

The play was getting pretty rough, the ground was 
getting pretty heavy. We had churned it into a 
regular quagmire. Sometimes we went above the 
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ankle in liquid mud. As for the state that we 
were in! 

One of theirs had the ball. Half a dozen of ours 
had hold of him. 

"Heidi held!" they yelled. 

" It's not held," he gasped. 

They had him down, and sat on him. Then he 
owned that it was held. 

" Let it through," cried Mason, when the leather 
was in scrimmage. 

Before our forwards had a chance they rushed it 
through. We picked it up; we carried it back. 
They rushed it through again. The tide of battle 
swayed, now to this side, now to that Still we 
gained. Two or three short runs bore the ball 
within punting distance of their goal. We more 
than retained the advantage. Yard by yard we 
drove them back. It was a match against time. 
We looked like winning if there was only time 
enough. At last it seemed as though matters 
had approached something very like a settlement 
Pendleton had the ball Our men were on to him. 
To avoid being held he punted. But he was 
charged before he really had a chance. The punt 
was muddled. It was a catch for Mason. He made 
his mark — within twenty yards of their goal ! There 
is no better drop-kick in England than Alec Mason. 
If from a free kick at that distance he couldn't top 
their bar, we might as well go home to bed. 

Mason took his time. He judged the distance 
with his eye. Then, paying no attention to the 
Brixham forward, who had stood up to his mark, 
he dropped a good six feet on his own side of it 
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There was an instant's silence. Then they raised 
a yell; for as the ball left Mason's foot one of 
their men sprang at him, and, leaping upwards, 
caught the ball in the air. It was wonderfully 
done ! Quick as lightning, before we had recovered 
from our surprise, he had dropped the ball back into 
the centre of the field. 

" Now then, Brixham," bellowed Lance. 

And they came rushing on. They came on too ! 
We were so disconcerted by Mason's total failure 
that they got the drop on us. They reached the 
leather before our back had time to return. It was 
all we could do to get upon the scene of action 
quickly enough to prevent their having the scrim- 
mage all to themselves. Mason's collapse had put 
life into them as much as, for the moment, it had 
taken it out of us. They carried the ball through 
the scrimmage as though our forwards were not there. 

" Now then, Steyning, you're not going to let them 
beat us!" 

As Mason held his peace I took his place as 
fugleman. 

But we could not stand against them — we could 
not — in scrimmage or out of it All at once they 
seemed to be possessed. In an instant their back 
play improved a hundred per cent One of their 
men, in particular, played like Old Nick himself. In 
the excitement — and they were an exciting sixty 
seconds — I could not make out which one of them 
it was; but he made things lively. He as good as 
played us single-handed ; he was always on the ball ; 
he seemed to lend their forwards irresistible impetus 
when it was in the scrimmage. And when it was 
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out of it, wasn't he just upon the spot He was 
ubiquitous — ^here, there, and everywhere. And at 
last he was off. Exactly how it happened is more 
than I can say, but I saw that he had the ball. I 
saw him dash away with it I made for him. He 
brushed me aside as though I were a fly. I was 
about to start in hot pursuit when someone caught 
me by the arm. I turned — in a trifle of a rage. 
There was Mason at my side. 

" Never mind that fellow. Listen to me." These 
were funny words to come from the captain of one's 
team at the very crisis of the game. I both listened 
and looked. Something in the expression of his face 
quite startled me. " Do you know who it was who 
spoilt my kick? It was either Joyce or — Joyce's 
ghost" 

Before I was able to ask him what it was he meant 
there arose a hullaballoo of shouting. I turned, just 
in time to see the fellow, who had run away with the 
leather, drop it, as sweetly as you please, just over 
our goal. They had won! And at that moment 
the whistle sounded — they had done it just on time ! 

The man who had done the trick turned round 
and faced us. He was wearing a worsted cap, such 
as brewers wear. Taking it off", he waved it over his 
head. As he did so there was not a man upon the 
field who did not see him clearly, who did not know 
who he was. He was Frank Joyce ! He stood there 
for a moment before us all, and then was gone. 

•* Lance," shouted the referee, "here's a tel^ram 
for you." 

Lance was standing close to Mason and to me. A 
telegraph boy came pelting up. Lance took the 
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yellow envelope which the boy held out to him. 
He opened it 

" Why ! what ! " Through the mud upon his face 
he went white, up to the roots of his hair. He turned 
to us with startled eyes. "Joyce died in Brixham 
Hospital nearly an hour ago. The hospital people 
have tel^;raphed to say so." 
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VII. 
THE ASSASSIN 

CHAPTER I. 

KENNARD passed the paper to Nash. 
" Read that," he said 

Nash did as he was told ; he read the advertise- 
ment to which Kennard was pointing with his finger. 
We give that advertisement, rendered from the 
original French into English: — 

"An individual wishes to be rid of the insupportable 
burden of existence. For particular reasons this individual 
wishes to leave behind a certain sum of money. In ex- 
change, therefore, for a suitable amount the advertiser will 
undertake to perform any deed which shall inevitably result 
in death. — Address, Tired, 30 bis. Rue de Pekin." 

" Candid almost to a fault," was Willie Nash's com- 
ment " Gerbert, what do you think of this ? " 

Having read it, M. Gerbert shrugged his shoulders. 

" Well, what of it ? It is nothing." 

" You think it is nothing." 

" It is either a hoax — in which case it is plainly 
nothing, or it is true — and what is it then? How 
many people are there, do you suppose, who are tired 
of tbeir lives — look at me, for instance, look at me ! 

169 
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You laugh!" As a matter of fact, they had ex- 
changed glances — ^but the thing had not amounted 
to a laugh. "Very good! You English are of a 
different race to us French* The things which, with 
your coarseness, but prick you, with our delicacy cut 
us to the heart My God, yes ! But that has noth- 
ing to do with the advertisement" M. Gerbert 
waved the paper in the air. * Here is a man who 
announces that he is tired of his life — ^that is but a 
commonplace. He announces that he will dispose of 
that of which he is tired in exchange for a certain 
suncL There, I grant you, is a touch of the original. 
So many people dispose of their lives in exchange for 
nothing at all ! But, my friends, think of the number 
of persons who are willing to risk, and who do risk 
their lives for twopence-halfpenny — ^who will march 
to certain death for a five-franc piece. This creature " 
— M. Gerbert rapped his knuckle against the paper — 
" is possibly some bravo of a fellow who says to him- 
self, * I will have one good hour, and then, after that 
— what matters all the rest ! ' That is so ! " 

** Won't your police have something to say to such 
an advertisement ? *' 

** Ah, M. Nash, our police ! With our police it is 
altogether a matter of the digestion ! Good fortune ! " 

M. Gerbert rose. He drained his absinthe to the 
dregs. With a wave of the hand he walked away. 
Mr. Kennard drew the paper towards him. 

" I've a mind to see this through." Willie Nash 
looked at him askance. '' The advertisement, I mean 
— and the advertiser too." 

"Are you thinking of setting him to perform a 
deed which shall inevitably result in death?" 
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'' It depends upon what he calls a suitable amount 
I am not a rich man. I can't afford to be unduly 
extravagant— even for an occasional luxury." 

"Hugh!" 

*• William! I have something in my mind's eye 
which I should be willing to pay any man a fair 
price for doing. When he had done it I don't think 
he'd want to do anything more. You bet" 

"Your humour sometimes lies so deep that, on 
this occasion, you must excuse me if I ask if you are 
joking." 

Mr. Kennard did not directly reply. He studied 
the advertisement again. 

" I think, by way of a preliminary, that I should 
like to make this gentleman's acquaintance." 

"Seriously?" 

"So seriously that I propose to write to him at 
once, making an appointment for to-morrow. If you 
are at my place to-morrow morning at eleven you 
will be able to see if he keeps it" 

" If you take my advice you won't be such a fool." 

"No? Are you afraid of blackmailing — or what? 
Go to I No one wants you. Stop away." 

"I'll come; but you'll find he won't As (Herbert 
suggested, I expect the thing's a hoax." 

" Yes ? Probably in exchange for my letter I shall 
receive some valuable information about a novelty in 
soap." 
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CHAPTER IL 

"Didn't I say he wouldn't come?" 

** It is just upon eleven. Give even an assassin a 
minute's grace." 

" Seriously, Hugh, if the fellow does come, I would 
strongly recommend you to be extremely careful 
what you say to him. You know the French have 
their own point of view ; it's a very different point of 
view from ours. If you don't look out you may be 
in a mess before you know it Your joke may turn 
out too much like earnest" 

"As I told you, it will depend, in a measure, upon 
what he calls a suitable amount I can't afford to 
pay too much, even for murder." 

" Hugh ! " There was a knock at the door. "Who's 
that?" 

" It's the assassin. Enter." 

The door opened. There entered — a woman. They 
stared. They might not have been able to say what 
it was that they had expected, but they bad not 
expected this. The woman was slightly built, of 
medium height She was dressed in black. She 
wore a veil which was so thick that it obscured her 
features. But one guessed, from her carriage, that 
she was young. The two men stood up. She re- 
mained in the doorway with the handle of the open 
door still in her hand. 

" Monsieur Hugh Kennard ? " 

Certainly, the voice was a young woman's. She 
spoke softly and with a little tremor, as if she caught 
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her breath. Mr. Kennard bent his head *I am 
Monsieur Kennard." 

** And— this gentleman?" The woman motioned 
with her hand towards Willie Nash. 

"This gentleman is my friend; my very good 
friend." 

The woman seemed to hesitate. The two men 
said nothing. They gave her not the least en- 
couragement At last, apparently arriving at a 
resolution, coming right into the room, she shut the 
door. 

"This, Monsieur Kennard, is your letter." She 
held out a letter which Mr. Kennard recognised as 
the one which he had written. "You said eleven. 
To me, the hour was a little awkward. But — I am 
come." 

"To whom have I the pleasure of speaking?" 
asked Mr. Kennard, after a pause, during which he 
had looked at his friend, and his friend had looked 
at him. 

" To an individual." 

Stepping forward Willie Nash advanced a chair. 
" Permit me to offer mademoiselle a seat" He laid 
a stress upon the mademoiselle. She did not seem 
to notice it 

" Thank you. I had rather stand." 

There was silence. She stood, seemingly at her 
ease, her hands at her side, eyeing Mr. Kennard 
through the thick folds of her veil. 

"Mademoiselle" — ^he followed Mr. Nash's lead — 
" must forgive my observing that her description of 
herself as * an individual ' is a little vague." 

*' Monsieur understands sufficiently what that de- 
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scription conveys. I am the individual to whom life 
has become an insupportable burden." 

" It is impossible 1 " 

" How impossible ? " 

''It is impossible that to mademoiselle life can 
already have become an insupportable burden." 

So far the woman's intonation had been curiously 
sweet, with something in it which suggested the 
voice of a child. Now it perceptibly changed. It 
became, as it were, a little caustic . 

" Will monsieur have the goodness to confine him- 
self to the matter which is in hand ? I am here at 
monsieur's particular request What is it monsieur 
would wish that I should do ? " 

" I cannot conceive that mademoiselle is in earnest" 

She showed signs of impatience. ''How shall I 
convince monsieur? Does he desire from me an 
oath ? I am ready. If, in exchange for a particular 
amount, monsieur will tell me what is the task he 
requires from me, which shall inevitably result in 
death, by my actions I will quickly prove that I am 
in earnest, at least, so far as that" 

" But surely mademoiselle must perceive that she 
has me at a disadvantage. She knows me by 
name, by sight, she would even know my private 
affairs, yet she will not even suffer me to see her 
face." 

"I am but an instrument What does it matter 
what an instrument looks like, so long as that which 
it does is done efficiently ? " 

"Suppose, on the other hand, that, so soon as I 
have shared with mademoiselle my confidences, she 
goes from here to the police." 
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The woman hesitated. ''What is the amount 
which monsieur is prepared to offer in exchange for 
the task which he requires ? " 

** What is the sum which mademoiselle has in her 
mind?" 

'* Ten thousand francs." 

She drew herself upright, throwing back her head 
with a little defiant gesture, as if the sum she named 
had been a superb one. The two men started. 
They stared at each other. Willy Nash distinctly 
smiled. 

" Ten thousand francs ! " cried Mr. Kennard. " Is 
it possible that mademoiselle is willing to give her 
life in exchange for ten thousand francs ? " 

"It's not my life I give. My life is nothing — 
to me, or to anyone. I ask ten thousand francs in 
exchange for the deed which you would set me to 
do. In other words, I desire that my death may be 
worth something, though my life is of no account 
What is it that monsieur requires ? " 

"Suppose I were to require you to kill M. le 
President?" 

For the first time she showed signs of emotion. 
She started — so unmistakably, that she had to lean 
for support on the back of the chair which Willie 
Nash had offered her. 

''Kill M. le President! That— that would not 
be very pleasant" 

"Does mademoiselle suppose that a deed, the 
doing of which would inevitably result in death, 
would be surrounded, as a matter of course, with 
all the elements of pleasantness ? '* 

"Monsieur laughs at me. I desire that monsieur 
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will not laugh. I am ready. If monsieur will give 
me his word that he will pay ten thousand francs 
in a certain quarter so soon as he learns that 
M. le President is — no more, I will do what he 
requires." 

When he spoke again Mr. Kennard's tone was 
even unwontedly dry. 

"Am I to take it that mademoiselle is in earnest?" 

She hesitated. Then with both her hands she 
raised her veil. 

"If monsieur will look at me he will see I am 
in earnest" 

What the two men did see was that she was 
scarcely out of her girlhood — surely not out of her 
teens. She was fairer than the average French 
woman. Her face was broad across the cheek- 
bones; lower down it narrowed almost to a point 
at the chin ; her eyes were big and serious — the eyes 
of a child ; her pretty, tempting, grave little mouth 
was well matched with her eyes. As she said, one 
had but to look at her to see that she was in earnest 
— with the earnestness of a child. 

"Monsieur" — in her voice there came now and 
then a throb which was in odd consonance with 
the pathos of her whole appearance — '* I entreat you 
to believe that I am in earnest ; I entreat you to 
believe that to me life is less than nothing, tliat all 
that is left me is to die. But I would have you to 
understand that I am so placed that, in dying, I 
would wish my death to be worth more than my life 
to — ^to those who may be left behind." 

Tears were in her eyes. Mr. Kennard dashed 
across the room to her. 
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"For goodness' sake, child, don't cry. Come, sit 
down and tell me all about it." 

" Monsieur, do not touch me ! " 

* Touch you ! Why, I'm old enough to be your 
father, child!" 

" Monsieur, I desire you not to touch me ! " 

She withdrew her hand from the pocket of her 
dress ; in it she was holding a revolver. Mr. Kennard 
stared at her, his whole face a vivid note of exclama- 
tion ..." You— little firebrand ! " 

** I was aware that in my situation I was liable to 
be insulted. I can assure monsieur that I am pre- 
pared. May I again ask monsieur to confine himself 
to the business which is in hand." 

•* What do you call the business which is in hand ? 
Do you suppose " — ^with sudden ferocity Mr. Kennard 
thrust his hands into his trousers pockets — "Is it 
possible that you suppose that I was seriously offering 
you ten thousand francs to kill the President ? " 

The contrast between the man's amazement and 
the girl's seriousness was, in its way, ludicrous. 

"What, then, is the deed which you would have 
me do?" 

" Deed I would have you do ! " With both hands 
Mr. Kennard rumpled his hair. He turned to Willie 
Nash. * Nash, did you hear her? She asks me 
what is the deed I would have her do, as if I were 
the villain at the Vic and she my ruthless minion." 

Although Mr. Kennard spoke to his friend in 
English, something in his manner seemed all at 
once to give the girl a glimpse at the sort of man 
he really was. With understanding the tears came 
again into her eyes. 

N 
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** I perceive you have been having a jest with me. 
I wish you, monsieur, a good-day." 

Before they could stop her she had gone. Willie 
Nash stared at the door which she had pulled to 
behind her. . . . 

" Stark mad," he said. 

Mr. Kennard looked from the door towards him — 
his face was still one vivid note of exclamation. 

** There's a method in her madness. If you were 
to offer her ten thousand francs I believe she'd think 
as little of shooting me as if I were a spadger ! " 

Nash shrugged his shoulders; he took out his 
cigarette case. 

"I told you that the French had their point of 
view and we had ours." 

"Did you, indeed! William Nash, if you only 
had been someone else, what a clever man you 
might have been ! " Mr. Kennard began pacing up 
and down, tousling his hair as he walked, first with 
one hand, then with the other. ''The minx! — the 
chit ! — with a voice and a face that you'd think she 
was an understudy for an angel, and yet to be burn- 
ing with a desire to kill herself, and anybody else 
you like to mention — ^why? What for? My boy, 
for less than a monkey!" 

Mr. Nash was lighting a cigarette. 

"It is only," he observed, "after you have lived 
some time in France among the French that you 
begin to realise how much abroad you are." Mr. 
Kennard stood still to glare at him. 

"Sententious jackdaw!" He recommenced his 
walking to and fro. " I say, William, how would 
you like to marry her?" There was the sound of 
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someone at the door. ** Hullo, is this her back 
again?" When the door opened, however, it was 
M. Gerbert who came in. Mr. Kennard went and 
laid his hands upon his shoulders. ''Gerbert, I've 
been having an interview with the assassin. 

Mr. Kennard was six foot four and M. Gerbert was 
about four foot six. The difference in their size was 
not only a question of height Mr. Kennard was 
clumsily made, big and brawny. M. Gerbert's build 
was almost feminine. His hands and feet were as 
small as a woman's. He had long red hair, the ends 
of which strayed from under the brim of his big 
slouch hat — ^the size of the hat emphasised the 
diminutive proportions of its wearer. His face was 
white and eager, a typical French face of a certain 
class, all vivacity and nerves. Just now there was 
a look on it of painful tension, of something strained, 
as if a fever burned within. But then, M. Gerbert 
was apparently, in general, such a mere bundle of 
nerves that one drifted in the habit of taking it for 
granted that all his moods were evanescent He 
looked up at the Englishman towering above him. 

" I do not follow you." 

" I say that I've been having an interview with the 
assassin, with the individual, you remember, who 
advertised that life had become an insupportable 
burden." 

*Ah!" M. Gerbert slipped Mr. Kennard's hands 
from off his shoulders. " You wrote to him ? " 

" I wrote to him." 

** Did he turn out to be the ordinary type of bravo, 
or merely an invertebrate animal with suicidal ten- 
dencies ? " 
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**I don't quite know what you call the ordinary 
type of bravo." 

" It is plain enough. I am myself an illustration. 
It is a fact that I am myself contemplating inserting 
a similar advertisement upon my own account" 

" You find life an insupportable burden ? " 

" As for that, these many years ! After one's child- 
hood, one always wishes to make an end of it" 

Mr. Kennard turned to Willie Nash to stare. 
Taking his cigarette from between his lips Mr. Nash 
addressed M. Gerbert, laughing as he spoke. 

" So your glimpse of Paradise has vanished ? " 

"You mean C^lestine — my wife? Bah! That is 
finished." 

" It was merely an entr'acte then ? " 

" No, it was not an entr'acte. It was a complete 
tragedy of the little, sordid sort, which, at present, is 
the fashion." 

Mr. Nash had resumed his cigarette. Mr. Kennard 
had poised himself against a comer of the table. 

"Gerbert, the other day you were raving about 
your wife as if she were something higher than the 
angels. Do you mean to tell me, sir, that that's all 
over?" 

"My ravings? Ah, no!" M. Gerbert had con- 
tinued to wear his hat Now, taking it off, crushing 
it up with his right hand, he held it out in front of 
him. "I shall always have my ravings, though my 
wife has gone." 

" Gone ? What the devil do you mean ? " 

M. Gerbert shrugged his shoulders. 

" What does it matter? Perhaps she has begun to 
love another, or, without loving another, she has 
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simply grown tired of me, or she finds my poverty 
more than she can bear." 

" I suppose, young man, you have been clearing the 
matrimonial atmosphere, and this is the serio-comic 
fashion in which it pleases you to look at it" 
I M. Gerbert placed himself in Mr. Kennard's largest 
armchair. 

** What sort was this fellow who found it necessary 
to advertise the fact that he found his life an insup- 
portable burden ? " 

" The fellow was a woman." 

" I might have guessed it The curses have come 
home to roost She has, doubtless, made life an in- 
supportable burden to so many men that now it is 
her own turn." 

" Keep it up, Gerbert, you'll be a cynic yet before 
you're done." 

** This woman, was she old or young ? " 

*' A girl, sir, a mere child, not out of her teens — eh, 
Nash ? A little slip of a thing you could blow away 
with a breath. With the face of a saint, sir, or an 
angel, eyes which were the eyes of innocence, if ever 
yet I saw them. And yet, by Greorge, sir, she offered 
for ten thousand francs to kill the President — kill him, 
sir ! And she spoke as calmly as if she were telling 
you her size in gloves. Upon my soul, I believe she'd 
do it too 1 " 

"Ten thousand francs — was that the sum she 
asked?" 

"Ten thousand francs, sir. I might have under- 
stood it if she had asked ten million, but for a pit- 
tance such as that I " 

" I perceive. You have yourself your price then. 
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It is strange this woman's price is mine. Guarantee 
me ten thousand francs, and I will myself kill the 
President with my own hands." 

Mr. Kennard looked at M. Gerbert for some 
moments in silence. Then, going to the mantelpiece, 
he began to fill his pipe from a tobacco-jar which 
stood upon a bracket 

^ Gerbert," he said, "you promised to introduce me 
to Madame Gerbert When are you going to keep 
your promise?" 

« It is too late." 

* Don't talk nonsense." The big man had filled 
his pipe. As he lighted it he puffed out clouds of 
smoke. " Gerbert, if you've nothing particularly on, 
ask me to spend this evening with you ; and if you've 
no special objection to the fellow — such as most 
people seem to have — I'll bring Nash." 

While M. Gerbert seemed hesitating Mr. Nash 
spoke. 

** My dear Gerbert, Kennard is not only an English- 
man, but, I assure you, he's an unusual specimen, even 
for an Englishman. I'll kick him if you like." 

M. Gerbert raised himself out of the depths of Mr. 
Kennard's easy-chair. 

** I see no reason why you should not come — I see 
no reasoa M. Kennard — M. Nash — I hope to see 
you in my little apartment this evening about eight. 
For my wife, I cannot promise; I see very little of 
her myself. I cannot undertake that you will see 
anything of her at all. But, for me — to me you will 
be very welcome." He moved to the door. " Until 
this evening, my friends, about eight" 

For some minutes after the Frenchman had gone 
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neither of the Englishmen said anything. Mr. 
Kennard, his head thrown back, his pipe between 
his teeth, puffed clouds of smoke towards the ceiling. 
He was the first to speak. 

" Not a very genial invitation— eh, William ? " 

"My dear Hugh, what it is to be heavy-footed. 
Did you happen to observe that the fellow was half 
beside himself with trouble ? " 

''I did. Because you are as blind as a bat it 
doesn't follow that we all are." Pause ; more smoke. 
" Should you say that the trouble is with his wife, or 
with his money?" 

** My experience teaches me that when a man has 
trouble with his money he also, as a matter of 
course, has trouble with his wife." 



CHAPTER III. 

M. and Mdme. Gerbert lived, it seemed, au 
cinqutime. Mr. Kennard and Mr. Nash were con- 
scious that, as they mounted higher, they seemed 
to be leaving even cleanliness behind them. The 
last staircase was in a state of almost dangerous 
dilapidation. The plaster was coming in great 
patches off the wall. Mr. Kennard hesitated before 
he knocked at the unpromising-looking door. 

" If I had had any idea that things were so bad 
as this with him," he murmured, "hang me if I 
would have suggested coming. What a brute he 
must suppose I am." 

Mr. Nash was, as he was too apt to be, sententious. 
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"You must never infer how a Frenchman lives, 
or where, from his appearance at his caf6." 

They knocked three times, and still there was no 
answer. Mr. Kennard was about to propose a re- 
treat when M. Gerbert himself opened the door. 

"Enter, gentlemen!" They entered somewhat 
solemnly. When they were in M. Gerbert stood 
with his back to the door. "You see, gentlemen, 
this is my little apartment I told you it was a 
little apartment, did I not ? " He had done so, but 
not how little, nor how bare it was of furniture. 
The room was a mere cock-loft It was lighted 
by a tin lamp which stood upon an old wooden 
table. This table, a bed in a corner, and a chair or 
two was practically all the furniture the place con- 
tained. It was not only the abode of poverty, it 
seemed to be the abode of actual destitution. Still 
standing with his back to the door, M. Gerbert 
took an obviously wry-mouthed pleasure in openly 
avowing the fact " I heard you knock, gentlemen, 
three times. Why did I not open ? Because I was 
ashamed. I have had the pleasure of your acquaint- 
ance now two years. You have known me as a 
gentleman, as one of yourselves. You may well 
believe that I felt it difficult when the moment came 
to prove to you that, after all, I was only a beggar 
and lived in a loft" 

" My dear Gerbert ! " stammered Mr. Kennard. 

His friend was readier. "My very dear fellow, you 
don't suppose that you are the only man who has 
known what it is to be hard up. Why, I myself 
have slept in a doss-house, and I've been glad to 
have the fourpence to do it with." 
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" I understand you ; I thank you, M. Nash. I am 
now worse off than you were, as they say in the fairy 
tales, once upon a time." 

"My dear Gerbert," blundered Mr. Kennard, "if 
you had only hinted — if you had only told me " 

He got no further. M. Gerbert continued — after a 
fashion of his own. 

"If I had only told you what? You see I still 
have clothes — I have a decent coat — it is true I find 
my shoes begin to want a little careful touching — 
and I do not care to allow my shirt to become too 
prominent — ^but so long as I could bear myself with 
decency, what was there then I should have told 
you? You must forgive my saying that I should 
have told you nothing now, if you had not, in a 
measure, forced me to confession. But I seem to 
be lacking in hospitality. I have often been to your 
apartments. It is the first time you have come to 
mine. I beg of you to make yourselves entirely at 
your ease." 

Mr. Kennard was already tousling his hair, as was 
his habit when disturbed. 

"And— and Madame Gerbert?" 

" My wife is gone." 

" Gone, Gerbert ! what do you mean ? ** 

"She went from me this morning — that is what 
I mean." 

"But have you no notion where she's gone to?*' 

" How should I have a notion ? She was free to 
go where she chose — as free as air.'* 

"Oughtn't you to make inquiries?" 

" To serve what purpose ? I know little, it is true, 
but what I know is more than enough. I know that 
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she has become tired of me— of my poverty, of this.*' 
He stretched out his arms on either side of him. 
" She is but a young girl ; a young girl soon becomes 
tired, it is only natiuaL But I am too much of an 
^^tist I weary you with trivialities. You must 
excuse me if I do not offer you to eat or to drink. 
I beg of you not to require from me too particular 
reasons for my seeming inhospitality." 

Mr. Nash was seated as much at his ease as if he 
had been paying the most commonplace of calls. 
He watched M. Gerbert as though he found him un- 
usually interesting, if only as a study. Mr. Kennard 
wandered about the room. Every now and then he 
ran his hand through his hair. He paused before 
a little shelf which was fixed against the wall. The 
only thing upon it was a photograph. He took this 
in his hand, and, half absent-mindedly, began to look 
at it Suddenly his wits seemed to cease wool- 
gathering. His eyes flashed. The expression on 
his face betokened keen attention. He took the 
photograph to the table, bending over so that the 
lamp might show him more plainly what it was that 
he was looking at 

"Who's this ?" He was staring as if he experienced 
a difficulty in crediting the evidence of his own senses. 
" Why— it's the assassin ! " 

M. Gerbert had momentarily turned away. At the 
sound of Mr. Kennard's voice he turned again. 

" I beg your pardon ? " 

"It's the individual who found life an insupport- 
able burden." 

M. Gerbert went to the table. He saw what 
Mr. Kennard was holding. 
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" That is the portrait of C^lestine— of my wife." 

"Your wife! Your wife!" Mr. Kennard's voice 
rose almost to a roar. "This is the girl who came 
to me this morning, and who, in exchange for ten 
thousand francs, offered to kill the President" 

M. Gerbert's eyes visibly dilated He caught at 
the edge of the table as if to help him to stand. 

"Are you sure?" 

" Sure ! " Taking his host by the shoulder, as he 
shouted each new insult, Mr. Kennard shook him as 
if he had been some naughty child. "You little 
mountebank ! You tailor's dummy ! You shell of a 
man ! * In his excitement Mr. Kennard actually 
lifted his host right off his feet, and held him up 
before him in the air. "With your attitudinising, 
and the rest of your folly, you've driven that little 
girl, who loves you as only a woman can love a fool, 
to try to gain for you a wretched ten thousand francs 
in exchange, you little ass, for her own life." 

Mr. Nash came and laid his hand upon his im- 
pulsive friend's arm. 

"Steady, Hugh!" 

Thus recalled to himself, and to the conventions 
of civilised society, Mr. Kennard replaced his host 
upon his feet upon the floor. Ml Gerbert seemed 
so taken aback by the treatment he had received as 
to be able, for the moment, to do nothing but pant 
and gape. In the sudden silence a pass key was 
heard being inserted in the door without It was 
opeped. A woman came in ; it was the woman who, 
that morning, had visited Mr. Kennard. 

" Alpbonse ! " she exclaimed. " What is it ? " She 
caught sight of Mr. Kennard, and knew him. 
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" Monsieur Hugh Kennard ! Mon Dieu ! " 

She crouched back against the wall, as if she 
would shrink right through it if she could. One 
could see that she was trembling in every limb. 
Her veil was up, so that one perceived that even 
the muscles of her face were trembling. In the 
uncertain light she looked more childish even than 
she had done in the morning. Mr. Kennard moved 
forward. 

•* My child! "he said 

** No, no ! ** She put up her hands as if to ward 
him from her. "Alphonse! Alphonse! Do not let 
him touch me ! " 

It was pitiful to see her. It almost seemed as if 
it was these three men against this one little girL 
In the face of her too obvious aversion Mr. Kennard 
all at once was tongue-tied. As usual, Mr. Nash 
was more self-possessed than his friend. He touched 
his host gently on the arm. 

" Gerbert, may I beg from you the honour of an 
introduction to madame ? " 

M. Gerbert appeared to be struggling with a 
waking dream. As his faculties returned, with a 
slight gesture, he, as it were, brushed Mr. Nash 
aside. 

"Permit me." He advanced till he stood quite 
close to the woman cowering against the wall He 
looked at her for a moment in silence. **Ah — it 
is you." He turned to Mr. Kennard. *'I believe, 
Mr. Kennard, that you are a larger man than I. On 
the other hand, and at the same time, it is true I am 
a beggar." 

The big man was evidently in a state of mental 
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confusion. He had eyes only for the girl quivering 
against the wall. 

"My dear Gerbert, upon my soul, I beg your 
pardon. Won't — won't you introduce me to Madame 
Gerbert?" 

**To Madame Gerbert?" Clasping his hands 
behind his back, M. Gerbert fell into a pose which, 
if we are to believe the painters, was a favourite one 
of the first Napoleon's. ** It appears that you already 
are acquainted with Madame Gerbert" 

** The acquaintance is of an informal kind.** 

" So I should imagine." The red-haired little man 
addressed himself to his girl wife. His words seemed 
to make her quiver as if they had been so many 
lashes from a whip. ** So it is you. I thought that 
you had gone.** 

"Alphonse!** was all she said. 

" I imagined when, this morning, you left me, that 
you observed that you never would set eyes on me 
again." 

•'Alphonse!" 

" You told me a few things, but was it because you 
forgot that you omitted to tell me that, so soon as 
you were outside my door, you were going to pay 
a visit to a strange man ? '* 

"Alphonse!" 

The woman put up her hands to cover her face. 
Mr. Kennard grasped his friend*s arm with, perhaps, 
unconscious vigour. 

* I shall murder this little brute in a minute," he 
murmured. 

As he whispered a response Mr. Nash disengaged 
his arm from his friend's too vigorous grasp. 
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" Did I not tell you that the French have their own 
point of view, and that we have ours." 

M. Gerbert had continued to gaze in silence at 
his wife. As if moved with the courage of despera- 
tion, taking her hands from before her face, she 
ventured to make an attempt to offer some sort of 
plea in self-defence. 

" Alphonse, I did it for you.** 

"For me?" M. Gerbert tapped his hand against 
his breast '' It was for me that you paid a visit to 
a strange man ? " 

" It was a little plot which I had formed to gain 
for you the ten thousand francs of which, you know, 
you are in need. I had thought to gain them for 
you in exchange for my life — so that my death 
might be worth something to you, though my life 
had been worth nothing at all And, Alphonse — 
husband I I have only returned to tell you that 
I think I have gained for you the sum which you' 
require." 

"The sum which I require — my wife, at what 
price?" 

The strangest smile flitted across the girl's face 
as she held out her hands and answered — 

"What does it matter?" 

"To you — nothing at all To me — everything. 
I have my good name — I ! I have my honour ! " 
M. Gerbert crossed his arms upon his chest "Al- 
ready, because of you, my honour has been dragged 
in the dust Your English friend has used me as 
if I were a thing of the gutter, here, in my own 
apartment" 

Mr. Kennard interposed. 
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" I do assure you, my dear Gerbert, that it was a 
misunderstanding." 

" A misunderstanding ? " 

Four foot six glowered up at six foot four. Before 
the pigmy the giant seemed to cower. 

"It is a misunderstanding, M. Kennard, which 
can only be explained with your life or with 
mine." 

" Alphonse ! — my husband ! " 

The girl advanced. The man shrank back. 

" Madame Gerbert, have the goodness not to defile 
me with your touch. To the other things which you 
have brought me it but remained to add dishonour. 
That, also, you have brought me, last of all. Since, 
therefore, you have lied to me, and have returned to 
crush me, unto eternity, with the last offering of your 
shame — which, unfortunately, because it is yours, a 
thousand times more is mine I — for me it but remains 
to go!" 

M. Gerbert made a movement towards the door. 
Mr. Kennard caught him by the shoulder. 

" Gerbert, don't be a fool ! " 

In an instant M. Gerbert was like a wild-cat in a 
frenzy. Leaping up at Mr. Kennard, he attacked 
him, literally, tooth and nail. He poured forth 
language which was not only unparliamentary, but 
also unprintable. The big man, in his turn, was so 
taken by surprise that he made not the slightest 
attempt even at defence. The first paroxysm of his 
fury exhausted, the little man stamped on the floor 
and shrieked with rage. 

•' If I had but a pistol ! " he screamed. 

His wife, who was standing a yard or two away 
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from him, took something from the pocket of her 
dress. 

• I have a revolver," she said. 

She proved it by discovering that she had such a 
weapon in her hand. It was probably the same one 
with which, in the morning, she had kept Mr. Kennard 
at a distance. 

Mr. Nash called out to his friend — 

" Keep tight hold of him, Hugh, don't let him get 
near it for your life ! " 

Madame Gerbert turned to him with that air of 
simple seriousness which was so like the exaggerated 
seriousness of a little child. 

" It is not for my husband. It is for me ! " 

Before they had a suspicion of her purpose she 
placed the barrel of the revolver against her brow 
and fired. It was done so quickly that, although 
Mr. Kennard rushed forward, while the words were 
still, as it were, upon her lips, he was only in time 
to put his arm about her body as it was falling 
— dead. 
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VIII. 
THE DIAMONDS 

I.— THE ONE DIAMOND 

HAROLD BROOKE had a watchmaker's glass 
fitted in his eye. Through it he was intently 
regarding something which he held in his hand. 

" One of the two finest diamonds which ever came 
out of Africa gone wrong ! I wonder what Fungst 
will say?'* 

He moved to the window. Under the stronger 
light he renewed his examination of the crystal 
through the little microscopic lens. 

" It'll be an affair of perhaps half an hour. I've 
known it happen in less. Tyrrel shall have it" He 
laughed. " Hard on Tyrrel, but harder still on me. 
He and I will share the loss. I wonder what Fungst 
will say? According to him, we had captured two 
of the finest diamonds Africa had ever yet produced. 
They were to make our. fortunes. Well, Tyrrel shall 
have a chance of making his. I wonder how far his 
knowledge of this sort of thing may go ? " 

A few minutes afterwards a hansom dashed up in 
front of a quaint little shop in the neighbourhood 
of St John's Square, Clerkenwell. Mr. Brooke 
o I9J 
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sprang out and entered the shop. A young man 
was its only occupant 

•Tyrrel, I've brought you the diamond." The 
young man behind the counter gave a perceptible 
start •'I've changed my mind. You shall have 
it cheap." 

"Cheap?'* 

"Dirt cheap. You shall have it for a thousand 
pounds." 

"A thousand pounds?" 

" Yes, a thousand pounds. But it must be money 
down. I leave England to-night There are reasons 
which compel me, I don't know when I may return. 
Is it a bargain ? Here is the stone." 

Mr. Tyrrel took it with a hand which trembled. 
He gave just one glance at it His eyes gleamed 

"Will a cheque do?" 

" An open cheque." 

Mr. Tyrrel wrote an open cheque for a thousand 
pounds. He handed it to Mr. Brooke. With a 
mere "Thanks!" that gentleman passed from the 
shop, sprang into the hansom, and was driven away. 
Mr. Tyrrel stared after him amazed. 

" I wonder what's up now? " 

He picked up his purchase from where he had 
placed it on the counter. His hand still trembled. 
He went from the shop into an inner room. 

" Mary, I've bought the diamond." 

A note of exultation was in his voice. A young 
woman was leaving the room, a pile of linen in her 
arms. At the sound of her husband's voice she 
turned. 

" Mr. Brooke's diamond ? " 
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"Mr. Brooke's! What do you think I gave for 
it? A thousand pounds," 

"A thousand pounds ! " 

" I think that Brooke's gone mad. He might have 
got ten times the sum from almost anyone. He says 
that he has had a sudden call abroad, and wants the 
cash. It's his affair, not mine. Anyhow, I've bought 
the diamond. I gave him what he asked for it 
Here it is." 

Mrs. Tyrrel laid her pile of linen on the table. 
She took the stone which her husband held out to 
her. She selected a watchmaker's glass from among 
several which were on the mantel-shelf. Fitting it 
into her eye, she examined the stone under the light 
of the window. 

** What a beauty ! " She drew it closer to her eye. 
" What a beautiful stone ! " She turned it over and 
over in her hand. " What is this speck of light right 
in the very heart of it ? " 

"What speck of light?'* 

Mr. Tyrrel selected a glass on his own account 
In his turn he examined the stone. Hardly had 
he fitted the glass in its place when he gave an 
exclamation. He went nearer to the window. 

" Give me a higher power ! " 

She chose another glass from those upon the shelf. 
She noticed that her husband's face had all at once 
turned pale. " What is the matter ? " 

He made no immediate answer. But no sooner 
had he begun to examine his purchase with the 
lens of higher power than he staggered back against 
the wall. He took the glass out of his eye. He 
looked round the room like a man who had received 
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a sudden shock. All his animation of a moment 
before had disappeared. 

** He's — ^he's ruined me ! The thief! I understand 
it now. Why he wanted the cash, his haste, and the 
call abroad. What a fool I was! I had seen the 
stone so often, I thought I knew it so well, that I 
never thought of looking at it I snapped him — I 
thought he'd change his mind — and he's snapped 
me." 

His wife advanced to him. 

"James, what is wrong? Isn't it the stone you 
thought it was?" 

He laid his hand lightly on her arm. 

" Hush ! There's someone in the shop. See who 
it is." 

She peeped through the curtain which screened 
the door. 

"It's Mr. Hart" 

"What does he want?" With his handkerchief 
Mr. Tyrrel mopped his brow. " I'll — I'll go and see." 

In the shop there was a tall, portly gentleman. 
His overcoat, which was unbuttoned, was lined and 
trimmed with fur. About him there was an odour 
of wealth. 

"How do, Tyrrel, how do? Mrs. Hart's going 
to be presented at the first Drawing-room — sherifTs 
wife, and that sort of thing, you know — and I want 
to give her something neat in diamonds. Thought 
I'd give you a turn — ^get them in the rough. Knew 
your father. He and I have had many a deal to- 
gether. Grot anything good just now?" 

Mr. Tyrrel looked round and round the shop. 
He glanced behind him at the door which led into 
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the inner room. He drew a long breath. "I — I 
happen to have one of the finest stones in England, 
Mr. Hart" 

" Daresay ! There are a good many of the finest 
stones in England about just now. And you want 
one of the finest prices in England for it too ? " 

"You are yourself something of a judge of dia- 
monds." 

" I am — something." 

" Here is the stone. Examine it for yourself." 

Mr. Tyrrel handed the stone to Mr. Hart As he 
did so it was to be noticed that his hand still trembled. 
He mopped his brow as his visitor turned the stone 
over and over in his hands. His lips seemed parched, 
Mr. Hart took the stone to the door. 

" Got a glass ? " he asked. 

Mr. Tyrrel hunted out a spy-glass. He seemed 
to have some difficulty in finding one. Mr. Hart 
fitted it into his eye. 

" Not a very strong glass, this one of yours ; I've 
seen stronger. But it's good enough to enable me 
to see that this is something like a diamond. What's 
the figure ? " 

Mr. Tyrrel moistened his lips. **Two thousand 
pounds." 

"Too much 1" 

" It's dirt cheap, Mr. Hart I've seen worse stones 
than that sold for ten thousand pounds. But I happen 
to be very much in want of ready cash." 

" I don't deny that the stone's a good one. But 
it's in the rough, and it may cut up rough. And 
two thousand pounds is more than I care to pay 
for an ornament for a drawing-room, even though 
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that drawing-room be Her Majesty's. But HI tell 
you what I'll do, as I knew your father, TU give 
you a cheque for fifteen hundred down upon the 
nail** 

Again Mr. Tyrrel moistened his lips. 

« ril accept it." 

A cheque changed hands almost as expeditiously 
as the one for a smaller amount had changed hands 
only a few minutes before. Mr. Hart departed with 
his purchase. 

" I think I've scored that trick. If this diamond 
isn't worth fifteen hundred pounds and a bit more, 
why, then I'm wrong." 

Mr. Hart then and there took a cab to the Bond 
Street headquarters of those famous jewellers, Messrs. 
Ruby and Golden. He was shown into the senior 
partner's private room. 

" I want you to set this stone for me." 

Mr. Ruby took very gingerly between his finger 
and his thumb the piece of crystal which Mr. Hart 
was holding out to him on the palm of his outstretched 
hand. 

"A diamond, I see, and uncut Rather a fine 
specimen." Mr. Ruby's eyes glistened. "May I 
ask in confidence from whom you obtained it?" 

" From a friend in the trade." 

Mr. Hart kept his eyes fixed upon the jeweller's 
face. His tone was dry. 

" You don't happen to know, I suppose, if he has 
any more like this to dispose of? " 

" Can't say that I do. What's it worth ? " 

''You see, Mr. Hart, the value of a diamond de- 
pends upon so many things. To us it depends in 
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a measure on whether we have a customer who at 
the moment requires just such a stone." 

"And you have such a customer? I see. Well, 
I bought it for my wife. I want you to cut it and 
mount it as a pin for the hair." 

Mr. Ruby hesitated. He turned the jewel over 
and over in his hand. 

"We are old friends, Mr. Hart May I ask how 
much you gave for this ? " 

"Two thousand pounds." 

It was true that Mr. Tyrrel had asked two thousand. 
Mr. Hart had probably forgotten that he had beaten 
him down to fifteen hundred. 

" Two thousand pounds ? You are a man of busi- 
ness, Mr. Hart I daresay you have no objection 
to making a little profit even out of a diamond. I 
will be frank with you. We happen to have a valuable 
customer who is particularly in want of just such a 
stone as this. It is on that account that I venture, 
even in Mr. Golden's absence, to offer you for your 
two-thousand-pound purchase three thousand pounds; 
a clear profit of a thousand pounds." 

" A thousand pounds ! " Mr. Hart stroked his chin. 
" My dear sir, I'm not reduced to selling my wife's 
diamonds." 

"Has Mrs. Hart yet seen the stone?" 

"Not yet she hasn't I bought it not half an 
hour ago." 

"Then the thing is simplified. I will carry my 
offer farther. I will give you three thousand pounds 
for the stone, and will allow you to select, in addition, 
any articles from our stock to the cash value of a 
thousand pounds." 
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The comers of Mr. Hart's lips twitched He 
smiled "It's a deal." 

It was. Mr. Hart left the Bond Street establish- 
ment with a cheque for three thousand pounds in his 
pocket, and in a red morocco case a set of very 
pretty diamond ornaments for a lady's hair. The 
stone which he had purchased from Mr, Tyrrel he 
left behind. 

"Mr. Hart thinks himself a shrewd man," Mr. 
Ruby told himself when that gentleman had gone, 
"but he is not quite so shrewd as he thinks. This 
is the very stone the Duke is looking for. Unless 
I am mistaken, he will give us for it rather more 
than four thousand pounds." 

About an hour after Mr. Golden entered Mr. 
Ruby's room. The senior partner rubbed his hands 
as the junior entered. 

" I have been indulging in a little deal while you 
have been out — a little deal in diamonds." 

The junior partner glanced sharply at the senior. 
In appearance Mr. Ruby was very different from 
Mr. Golden. Mr. Ruby was large and florid. Mr. 
Golden was slight and dark, with keen, bright eyes. 

" I have lighted on the very stone we have been 
trying to find for the Duke, and I have bought it 
on the nail out and out" 

" The deuce you have ! What did you give for it ?" 

" Three thousand in cash and a thousand in stock." 

*' Let me look at it" 

Mr. Grolden held out his hand. Mr. Ruby pro- 
duced the stone from the inner recesses of a large 
safe in a comer of the room. Mr. Golden took it 
to the window. He examined it minutely for some 
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moments with his naked eye. Then, taking a spy- 
glass from his waistcoat pocket, he examined it 
through that. Scarcely had he placed the glass in 
its place than he sprang round at Mr. Ruby. 

** Ruby ! " Strong words seemed trembling on his 
lips. If that were so, he exercised an effort of self- 
control. " You've been done ! " 

"Mr. Golden!" 

" How many times have I asked you not to buy 
diamonds in my absence ! " 

Mr. Ruby's face was pasty-hued. "But — ^but it's 
one of the finest diamonds I've ever seen." 

Mr. Golden's glance was expressive of the most 
supreme contempt. "Look at it through that, and 
tell me if you see nothing." 

Mr. Ruby looked at the diamond through his 
partner's spy-glass. "I — I can only see that it is 
a very beautiful stone." 

" Can't you see, right in the centre, what looks like 
a speck of light ? " 

"Now that I look into it closely, there certainly 
does seem to be something of the kind. But it is 
so slight that, even with this strong glass, it is scarcely 
noticeable." 

"And yet, sooner or later, it will shiver that stone 
to splinters." 

"Mr. Golden!" 

" I have seen it before, and I know what it is. It 
is a sort of disease to which African diamonds are 
peculiarly liable, especially the finest stones. I wish 
to goodness, Ruby, that you would leave these things 
to me. That speck of light is a crack in the grain 
of the stone. It will increase in size, ramifying in 
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all directions, until, at a certain point, the stone will 
shiver — blow up, in fact The thing may happen in 
ten minutes. It may not happen for months. It 
will happen some time or other, to a certainty. Any 
man who really knows something of diamonds will 
tell you that" 

Mr. Ruby had sunk back in his seat He seemed 
ill at ease. " But — but can't we sell it to the Duke ? 
It's the very stone he wants." 

Mr. Grolden smiled " We can sell it to the Duke 
if it lasts long enough. The attempt to cut it may 
bring about the smash. I've known it happen before 
to-day." 

"We'll try, at any rate — ^we'U try! You may be 
wrong. Golden ; I really think you may be." 

" I may be." Mr. Golden's tone was grim. 

" I'll have it put into hand at once. It's a glorious 
stone. One of the finest stones I've ever seen. It 
would be a bargain to anyone at — at ten thousand 
pounds." 

II. — THE OTHER. 

"Hollo, Fungst!" 

" Brooke 1" 

Unannounced Mr. Brooke had entered the room. 
He had taken Mr. Fungst unawares. Mr. Fungst 
stared at him amazed. He was a paunchy little 
man, with black, curly, well-greased hair, which he 
parted in the middle. Uninvited, his visitor took a 
chair. 

" I've only just reached Paris. Left London this 
afternoon, and came straight on here." 
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" This IS — this is funny. This is very funny indeed." 
Mr. Fungst said "dis" instead of "this," and "vunny" 
instead of ** funny." '*Is — is it anything you have 
come to see about?" 

" Only you, my Fungst — only you." 

The two friends looked at each other. Mr. Brooke's 
lips were parted by a smile. There was a curious 
look in Mr. Fungst's eyes. He seemed rather ill at 
ease. 

" That is very funny. Do you know, I was putting 
a few things together to come over to London to- 
night to have a little talk with you." 

"What was to be the purport of the talk, my 
Fungst?" 

" It was only about a little thing. It was just a 
word I wished to say to you about" — Mr. Fungst 
glanced at the floor, then up again — "about the 
diamond." 

"The diamond?" Mr. Brooke's smile grew more 
pronounced. 

"Just a little talk; 

" It's sold." 

"Sold? What! The diamond?" 

A singular change took place in Mr. Fungst's 
appearance. His jaw dropped. His eyes seemed 
to increase in size. His paunchy frame seemed to 
quiver under emotion." 

" I found a customer this morning." 

"What did you get for it? Twenty — thirty 
thousand pounds ? " 

Mr. Brooke laughed outright. "Not quite so 
much as that" 

" Not so much ? What did you get for it ? " 
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"A thousand down." 

"A — thousand — down ! A — thousand — pounds ! 
Mein Gott!" Mr. Fungst's face was a picture. He 
seemed divided between tears and rage. " Oh, Harold 
Brooke, what a fool you are 1 " 

"Not such a fool as I look, my Fungst The 
stone was a wrong un." 

"A wrong un ! What you call a wrong un ? " 

"It was afflicted with the shivers. Cracked, my 
boy. It is more than probable that by now it is 
splintered into dust" 

"Oh, good 'evins! Harold Brooke, what a fool 
you are!" Mr. Fungst raised his two fat hands 
above his well-oiled head, as if he were appealing 
to the skies. " It is more than a week ago since I 
saw in my own stone, in the very heart of it, a spot 
like a little speck of lig^t" 

"It was only this morning that I observed the 
same phenomenon in mine. I knew from painful 
experience what it meant" 

"You knew what it meant? You thought you 
knew what it meant As a matter of fact, you knew 
nothing at all about it, any more than me. When 
I see this little spot, I say to myself, * It is all over. 
You are done for. Bang goes your little pile.' I 
have seen stones begin like that, and pulverise within 
a quarter of an hour — twenty minutes. It is a 
mystery which no man understands, not even the 
man who thinks he knows the most I was fit to 
tear my hair. I rushed off in a cab, determined to 
sell the stone at any price if I could only be in time. 
You know how they used to do that sort of thing 
at Kimberley. As I was in the cab I kept looking 
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at my stone through my spy-glass to see how it was 
getting on. My heart was fit to break. All of a 
sudden I see something which I had never seen 
before. The little spot of white light had turned 
into a little spot of colour. It was as though a little 
spot of blood had got into the very centre of the 
stone. I say to myself, *It is certain that if I try 
to sell the stone just as it is I shall get nothing for 
it — scarcely anything at all. About this affair there 
is something which I do not understand.' There is 
no man living who understands all the inns and outs 
of diamonds — no chemist, no scientist, I care not 
who it is. There are mysteries about diamonds which 
never yet have been explained. I have known some 
of them within the range of my own experience. 
So I say to myself, * There is a mystery in this. If 
I sell the diamond now, a loss is certain ; if I see the 
mystery through, the loss is problematical. I will 
see the mystery through.' I came back home agfain. 
I put the diamond away. I did not look at it for 
two whole days. 

"When, after two whole days, I came to open the 
little box in which I had placed the diamond, I 
scarcely dared to open the lid. I felt that, as you 
say, my heart was in my boots. I felt as though 
my heart was made of jelly, and that it was melting 
all away." Mr. Fungst paused. He raised his fat 
forefinger. He pointed it at Mr. Brooke. "I say 
to myself, ' Have courage.' Then I take a little nip 
of brandy. That give me strength. Then I have 
a smoke. Then I raise the lid." Mr. Fungst raised 
himself on tiptoe. He seemed to increase in size. 
"My friend, there was the diamond. But what a 
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diamond ! It was a rose brilliant But such a rose 
brilliant as the world has never seen ! 

Mr. Brooke laughed a little awkwardly. "I say, 
Fungst, aren't you piling it on ? " 

"Am I piling it on? You shall see for yourself 
if I am piling it on." Mr. Fungst took a little 
leather bag out of an inner pocket of his coat He 
handed it to Mr. Brooke. " Open it, and see if I am 
piling it on." 

Mr. Brooke untied the cord which bound the neck 
of the bag. Within nestled a diamond — a rose 
brilliant, but of such a hue ! " Red as a rose was " 
not exactly " she," but " it" Mr. Brooke feasted his 
eyes upon its beauties. The stone was still uncut 
Its greatest beauties were therefore still unrevealeA 
But even in its rough state it was a masterpiece of 
light and colour. 

"What a stone!" 

Mr. Fungst stood in front of his friend. He 
rubbed his hands together. He sprang from foot 
to foot "Do I pile it on?" 

"But, I say, Fungst, this seems to me very like 
a miracle. I can scarcely credit that such a stone 
as this was only the other day a pure white diamond 
with something which looked very like a crack in it" 

" I tell you there are mysteries in diamonds which 
no man understands — ^not any one." 

"What are you going to do with it ? " 

" That is just the point on which I wished to speak 

• to you. You know J. F. Flinders, the American 

millionaire? Billionaire he must be, rather, because 

they say his income is nearly a million yearly. He 

is in Paris. His daughter is going to be married. 
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He is looking for a wedding present for her ; some- 
thing a little out of the common. I went to him. 
I show him this. I tell him I think I know where 
there is another like it. He offered me for the pair 

— for the pair, you understand " Mr. Fungst 

leaned over. He whispered in his friend's ear. 

"You don't mean it?" 

'* To a centime that is what he offered." 

Mr. Brooke whistled. "And I sold it for a 
thousand pounds!" 

** To whom did you sell it ? " 

" To a man named Tyrrel." 

Mr. Brooke had risen from his seat He began to 
walk about the room. 

" Tyrrel of Clerkenwell ? " 

" The same." 

"Then, after all, to-night I must go to London. 
It is for me to buy it back again." 

"For you?" Mr. Brooke faced round. "It 
strikes me, Fungst, that it's for me to buy it 
back again." 

"Very good, my friend. But it is possible that 
Mr. Tyrrel may know more about diamonds than 
you. He will want more than his thousand pounds.'* 

Mr. Brooke bit his lip. " He knows me. He will 
give me credit" 

"As to that we shall see." 

Mr. Fungst began to cram some things into a 
Gladstone bag. Mr. Brooke watched him for some 
moments. Then he went and touched him on the 
shoulder. 

"Look here, Fungst, what are you driving at? 
What do you think you're going to do?" 
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Mr. Fungst turned to his friend all frankness. 
^All I wish is that we should have the pair — just 
you and I." 

Mr. Brooke retained his grasp upon his friend's 
shoulder, nor did he remove his inquisitorial glance 
from his friend's frank features. " Yes, just you " — 
with the fingers of his disengaged hand Mr. Brooke 
tapped himself on the chest — '' and I." 



III.— THE TWO. 

** My friend, could you tell me just one thing ? " 

Ivor Dacre glanced down at the speaker. He was 
a little rotund fellow. He spoke with a strong 
foreign accent On his features there was the 
impress of the German Jew, and not by any means 
of the highest type of German Jew. He looked 
oddly out of place in the midst of that gorgeous 
assemblage, built rather for the purlieus of Hounds- 
ditch than for the Marquis of Clonkilty's ballroom. 
Mr. Dacre could scarcely believe that the profusely- 
perspiring little man addressed himself to him, but 
Mr. Fungst removed all misapprehension on that 
score by twitching Mr. Dacre by the lapel of his 
coat 

He repeated his inquiry. 

" My friend, could you tell me just one thing ? " 

** If it is in my power." 

"Could you tell me which is the Duchess of 
Datchet" 

* The Duchess of Datchet ? " 
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Ivor Dacre smiled outright The idea of there 
being any possible association between that oily 
Houndsditch Hebrew and the latest and brightest 
queen of the London season — ^the bride of but a 
month or two — struck him as too ludicrous. Mr. 
Dacre was possessed of that rare attribute, a sense 
of humour. A wicked idea entered his head. 

"Are you a friend of her Grace's?" 

"I am not a friend exactly, but there is a little 
business which I wish to do with her." 

A little business ! In the Marquis of Clonkilty's 
ballroom 1 With the Queen of Hearts 1 

Mr. Dacre's eyes wandered round the room. 
They passed from dancer to dancer. At last they 
rested upon one. As they did so he raised his 
hand to his moustache, possibly to conceal the smile 
which he could not restrain. 

" You see that lady over there ? " 

*' There are so many ladies. Upon my soul, I 
never see so many ladies." 

" The lady in the dark green dress with the nose- 
glasses." 

"The old girl with the moustache?" 

* Precisely — the old girl with the moustache." 
Mr. Dacre's smile almost expanded into a grin. 
"That is the Duchess of Datchet" 

Without a word of thanks Mr. Fungst strode 
off. He ploughed his way through the dancers 
without paying the slightest regard to the evolu- 
tions they were attempting to perform. Mr. Dacre 
watched him go with a degree of delight which 
seemed on the point of producing an inward con- 
vulsion. All at once Mr. Fungst pulled up right 
p 
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in front of a couple — they both were young — who 
seemed in blissful enjoyment of the waltz. 

" She hasn't got it on, so help me ! " 

••Sir!" 

The young gentleman whose path he had impeded 
addressed him with a degree of scorn which was 
intended to be crushing. Mr. Fungst was not at 
all abashed. 

"I wasn't speaking to you, my friend." Then, 
to himself, still audibly, "Mein Gott! If she has 
lost it!" 

Striding forward, he caught a lady by the arm. 
She had on a dark g^een dress. She wore a pair 
of nose-glasses. More than the suggestion of a 
moustache adorned her upper lip. She was ban- 
ning to be stricken in years. But that did not 
prevent her waltzing, with apparent enjoyment, with 
a gentleman who seemed at least ten years her 
junior. She and her partner were still moving to 
the rhythm of the music when Mr. Fungst caught 
her by the arm. 

"Excuse me, my name is Fungst, Jacob Fungst 
There is a little word I wish to speak to you just 
now." 

The lady stopped, startled. She turned. When 
her glance fell on Mr. Fungst — it had to fall some 
distance — she drew herself up and shuddered as 
though she had come into sudden contact with an 
iceberg. 

" Who is this person ? " 

"Fungst," explained the owner of that name. 
"There is just a little thing about which I wish 
to speak to you two words outside." 
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The lady addressed her cavalier, " Will you please 
take me away ? This person is a stranger to me." 

He took her away. As Mr. Fungst continued to 
stare after the retreating pair someone touched him 
on the shoulder. It was a young gentleman who wore 
a single eyeglass. It is not impossible that he had 
been commissioned by Mr. Ivor Dacre, who is the 
soul of mischief. 

" Don't you think you're rather blocking the way ? 
What is it you want ? " 

" I wish to say just two words to the Duchess of 
Datchet" 

" That is not the Duchess of Datchet." The young 
gentleman drew him aside. " That is the Duchess of 
Datchet" 

As he spoke the music ceased. The dance was 
ended. The gentlemen began to lead the ladies to 
their seats. In front of Mr. Fungst there passed a 
woman who was tall and most divinely fair. Her 
hair was of the colour of the rich red gold. Where 
its glorious mass was thickest there gleamed a 
diamond It was the diamond and not the woman 
which caught the eye of Mr. Fungst 

" Mein Gott ! " — he uttered what seemed to be his 
favourite imprecation — " it's changed ! " 

Something seemed to startle him so greatly that he 
actually allowed the lady to pass, and unmolested. 
She leaned on the arm of a gentleman who was not 
only much taller than herself, but, in his way, as 
handsome. There was probably no handsomer 
couple in the room. And yet the lady seemed ill at 
ease, although the gentleman was smiling at her all 
the time. 
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" That was the Duchess of Datchet," observed Mr. 
Fungst's new acquaintance, who had been observing 
him with unconcealed amusement 

Mr. Fungst awoke as though from a stupor. Again 
there came that adjuration, "Mein Gott! — she's 
gone!" 

She was. And before Mr. Fungst caught sight of 
her again the Duchess of Datchet's carriage had 
been called, and her Grace was in it, driving from 
the ball. 

The Duchess had the carriage to herself. A gentle- 
man had escorted her to the door. As he closed it 
he murmured just one word — 

"Remember!" 

She, leaning forward, had replied, ** Do you think 
I can forget ? " 

As the vehicle passed swiftly through the night, if 
one might judge from the expression on her counten- 
ance, it did not seem as though she could. Once she 
put up her small gloved hands and veiled her face — 
veiled it though there was no one there to see. She 
took a little card from the bosom of her dress. It 
was the programme of the ball. It was a white card. 
The back was blank, or, rather, it would have been if 
it had not been for certain pencil marks. The pencil 
marks were figures. On the back of the programme 
was a little sum in compound addition. It was cast 
up. The total was stated. The sight of that total 
seemed to cause her Grace discomfort. "If I could 
only lay my hand upon the money I " 

The carriage reached home. As the Duchess 
entered the hall a servant advanced to meet her. He 
addressed the lady in a confidential whisper. 
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" A gentleman wishes to see your Grace. He has 
been waiting more than an hour." 

The Duchess shivered. She drew her cloak closer 
round her. Possibly she felt the air a trifle cold. 
"Has the Duke returned?" 

" Not yet, your Grace." 

" Show the gentleman into my sitting-room." 

She did not ask the visitor's name. But when she 
was alone in her own apartment she veiled her face 
with her hands again. Only for a moment When 
the door opened all traces of agitation had dis- 
appeared. There entered a young and comely man 
who, although he was dressed in rough-and-ready 
morning costume, looked as though he were a man of 
breeding. At sight of him the Duchess started. It 
almost seemed as if he were not at all the sort of 
person she had expected to see. She waited for the 
visitor to speak. This the visitor appeared to 
experience some little difficulty in doing. 

"I must crave your Grace's forgiveness for my 
intrusion at this unseasonable hour, but circumstances 
of a peculiar nature " 

He paused. In his turn he started. His eyes 
were fixed upon the Duchess's head — upon the 
glory of her hair. He gave an exclamation of 
surprise. 

**It's changed! Fungst was right!" 

"Sir!" 

The Duchess drew back. She appeared to find 
the stranger's demeanour slightly singfular — as well 
she might He continued staring at her as though 
he could not take his eyes away. He was, all at 
once, possessed with a strange excitement 
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•* Your Grace must forgive me if the offer I am 
about to make to you seems strange, as it cannot help 
but seem. If you knew all I am sure you would 
forgive me. I will give you ten thousand pounds for 
the diamond in your hair ! " 

"You will give me ten thousand pounds — for the 
diamond — in my hair?" 

Half mechanically the lady raised her hand to 
her head Her fingers lighted on the jewel which 
gleamed among her tresses. As they did so, and 
some faint comprehension of the stranger's meaning 
dawned upon her mind, her face became a crimson- 
red. 

**My husband's present! Are you a madman, 
sir; or do you purposely insult me?" 

"That diamond was mine. On its possession I 
had founded all my hopes of fortune. It was taken 
from me by means of a trick." Perhaps Mr. Brooke 
thought he spoke the truth. One can but hope he 
did. " I received for it not a twentieth part of the 
sum I offer you." Again he slightly erred. "But 
rather than it should be lost to me for ever, poor 
as I am, I will give you — I will give you — ^twelve 
thousand pounds." 

"Twelve thousand pounds!" Her Grace's hand 
was lifted to her corsage. Possibly it brushed 
against the ball programme, with the compound 
addition sum upon its back, which lay within. "You 
will give me twelve thousand pounds?" She drew 
a deep breath. "But — but it's absurd! Who are 
you, sir, that you forget who I am ? " 

" What does it matter who I am ? I am Harold 
Brooke. I am the modem equivalent of the soldier 
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of fortune, and you have my fortune — my fortune — 
in your hair ! Twelve did I say I'd give ? For my 
fortune back again Til give you fifteen thousand 
pounds ! " 

" Fifteen thousand pounds ! " Her Grace's hands 
veiled her Grace's face again. "Am I going mad? 
Fifteen thousand pounds!" She sat down. Her 
agitation seeriied extraordinary. She was positively 
trembling. " It is not to be thought of." 

•* I will give you twenty ! " 

" Twenty — twenty thousand pounds ! " 

There was silence. Mr. Brooke leaned forward, 
looking down at her. She looked up at him. With 
her right hand she grasped the upper portion of her 
corsage. This time there was no mistake about it 
— between her fingers she pressed that programme 
of the ball. Her face became cold and set She 
became all at once a little older. The character of 
her beauty seemed to change. It was stern and 
hard. 

"Your behaviour is that of a madman. I am 
scarcely less mad than you, or I should not continue 
to listen. How am I to know that you are not, as you 
very probably are, trifling with me all the time ? " 

"Promise me that the diamond shall be mine if 
I bring you the money in the morning." 

" Twenty thousand pounds ? " 

" Twenty thousand pounds ! " 

" Twenty ? I will give you thirty ! " 

The voice said "dir^." Mr. Brooke sprang 
round. Her Grace stood up. A little man, almost 
as broad as he was tall, was standing at the open 
doon Entering, he closed the door behind him. 
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Tungst!" 

*So, Brooke" he said, "you thought to do me. 
But I am not done so easily, my friend.** 

" How did you get here ? " 

"That is my secret There are more ways than 
one of getting into the Duke of Datchet's house, my 
friend." 

The two men stood staring at each other. Mr. 
Brooke with clenched fists and a flush upon his face. 
Mr. Fungst with his crush-hat under his arm, his 
hands in his overcoat pockets, and an ungenial smile 
upon his lips. As for the Duchess, she stood staring 
at them both. The march of events seemed to have 
deprived her of a little of her breath. When she did 
speak she addressed herself to Mr. Fungst 

" May I ask, sir, what is the meaning of this in- 
trusion, and who you are?" 

" I am Jacob Fungst, that's who I am. If it was 
not for me he would not have had the stone at all. 
And when he make a fool of himself and sell it — 
if it was not for me he would not have known what 
it was that hfe had sold. Now, when I have found 
a market for the stone, he tries to do me, his friend, 
his very good friend indeed, out of the market I have 
found. That is why, when he say twenty thousand, 
I say thirty; and not in the morning, but cash 
down." 

" Fungst, I advise you to be careful." 

" I will be careful. Be easy in your mind, I will 
be careful. It is a thing of which I am very fond — 
carefulness." 

Mr. Brooke touched his friend lightly on the 
shoulder. " I only seek my share of the spoil" 
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"Your share? Very good. Get what share you 
please. It is the same to me. It is your behind-the- 
door ways I do not like." Mr. Fungst turned to the 
Duchess. He stretched out his hand. " I have been 
running after that diamond all through the town — 
yes, night and day — from the pillar to the post I 
trace it home to you. I learn that it was presented 
to you this morning to wear to-night at the Marquis 
of Clonkilty's ball. At the Marquis of Clonkilty's 
ball I see it in your hair." 

Her Grace's bewilderment seemed to be increasing. 
" The Marquis of Clonkilty's ball f You ? " 

"Yes, me. I go to the door of the house. I ask 
for you. There was a crowd of people. They do 
not seem to understand. They say, 'What name?' 
I say, * Fungst' They show me up the stairs. I 
find myself in the middle of the ball. I say to 
myself, 'This is funny. Since I am here, well, I 
will look for the stone.' I look for the stone. I see 
it in your hair. The sight so surprises me, I lose 
my head. When I find it, I find you gone. I come 
after you. I come here. It takes me some time and 
a little diplomacy " — Mr. Fungst patted his waistcoat 
pocket — "to get into the house. It was more 
trouble, a great deal more trouble, than to get into 
the Marquis of Clonkilty's ball. But when I do get 
in I offer you for the diamond, money down, thirty 
thousand pounds." 

Again Mr. Brooke touched his friend upon the 
shoulder. 

" Fungst, you will have to reckon with me." 

" I will reckon with you, never fear. I m\l tell the 
lady why I offer for the diamond thirty thousand 
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pounds. It is a great price, a very great price, to 
offer for one diamond. It is because I have the 
other stone just like it, and I wish to make a pair. 
I will show tile other stone to the lady. She will see 
I tell the truth." Mr. Fungst began groping in the 
inner pocket of his coat He produced a little 
leather bag. "It is in this bag." He was holding 
the bag between the fingers of his right hand. 
Suddenly a curious expression b^an to creep over 
his features. "It is very funny," He hesitated. 
"It is in this bag." He began to untie the cord 
which bound the neck of the bag. In the midst of 
the operation he paused. He felt the contents of 
the bag with the fingers of either hand. " It is — it 
is very funny." His face assumed a curious leaden 
hue. " It is in this bag." 

Mr. Brooke advanced. 

" What's the matter, Fungst ? " 

" It — it is nothing. It — it is very^ funny. The 
stone is in this bag." He continued to untie the 
cord. It was all untied. With peculiar circum- 
spection he opened the neck of the bag. He peeped 
within. He continued to peep within, as if to explore 
its depths were a work of time. He staggered back- 
wards. 

" Mein Gott ! It's gone ! I'm robbed I " 

" Robbed I " cried Mr. Brooke. He took the bag 
out of Mr. Fungsfs unresisting hand. There was a 
strange expression on his face ; there was a curious 
glitter in his eyes. As he peeped into the bag he 
laughed, not pleasantly. "Not robbed, my Fungst 
— not robbed. The diamond's here." He turned 
the bag upside down upon the table. There came 
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out a little mass of tiny sparkling crystals. They 
formed upon the table a small heap of glittering 
dust Mr. Brooke pointed to it with his hand. 
" There's your rose brilliant, Fungst'* 
Mr. Fungst came forward. He leaned over the 
table. He stared at the gleaming atoms. 
" Mein Gott ! It's gone off bang ! " 
"As you say, my Fungst, it has gone off bang. 
Who was right, my Fungst? Personally, I never 
knew a diamond which, when attacked by the shivers, 
sooner or later did not go off bang. I am inclined 
to wager that even the Duchess of Datchet's beautiful 
rose brilliant will go off bang." 

Her Grace stared. She had been a mystified 
spectator of the little scene which had been enacted 
before her eyes. Indeed, the whole proceedings were 
mysterious to her. 
" Rose brilliant ? What do you mean ? " 
* The rose brilliant in your Grace's hair." 
" There is no rose brilliant in my hair. There is 
only the diamond which my husband gave me." 
** Did not his Grace present you with a rose brilliant?" 
"A rose brilliant? No! He gave me a white 
diamond." 
"Then the transformation has happened since." 
" Transformation ? What do you mean ? " 
She took the jewel out of her hair. As her glance 
fell upon it the fashion of her countenance changed. 
She scarcely seemed to believe the evidence of her 
own eyes. 
" This — ^this is not my diamond." 
Mr. Brooke's laughing eyes were divided between 
her Grace and her Grace's jewel. " I think it is." 
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" But — mine was white, and — ^this is red" 

Mr. Fungst's glance was fixed upon the jewel, 
gloating on its beauties. " So mine was white. Then 
it went red. Now it has gone off bang! Oh, the 
lovely stone 1 " 

Mr. Brooke laughed softly. "I am afraid that 
your Grace must permit me to withdraw my offer 
of twenty thousand pounds, or even of ten. The 
diamond, beautiful though it is, belongs to a rather 
more speculative class of goods than I quite care to 
dabble in." 

The Duchess still held the jewel in her hand. 
She had never for a moment removed her glance 
from it It seemed to exercise upon her gaze a sort 
of fascination. 

«It's alive!" 

•'Alive?" 

Mr. Brooke came nearer. Mr. Fungst craned for- 
ward. They were a curious trio. The Duchess's 
tones were low and eager. 

" Something seems to be moving within." 

" So there does." In Mr. Brooke's voice there was 
a sound as of laughter. 

** It's changing colour." Mr. Fungst spoke almost 
with a gasp. 

"For ever! Look out!" Mr. Brooke spoke just 
in time. There was a little crack. The diamond 
had disappeared. Three pairs of eyes were still 
bent upon her Grace's hand. But it was empty — the 
diamond had gone. 

"It's gone off bang!" 

"What do you mean?" exclaimed the Duchess. 
"What has happened?" 
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"When your servants sweep the room in the morn- 
ing your Grace should give them instructions to 
be careful. A diamond which was your husband's 
present, and for which your Grace was offered thirty 
thousand pounds, lies in dust upon the floor." 

With his hand Mr. Fungst scraped the perspiration 
from his brow. " Mein Gott ! It's gone off bang ! " 
he said. 
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IX. 
A DOUBLE-MINDED GENTLEMAN 

CHAPTER I. 

« XT ICE people those Groomes." 

1\| Dawson had driven me over to the station, 
and was staying to see me off. I made this remark 
to him as we were standing on the platform waiting 
for the train. 

"They are." He paused to give a vigorous puff 
or two at his pipe. " Nice people of the good old 
sort Old Groome's a trump. He's not — well, he's 
not fin de siecky you know, and all that humbug ; 
for it is humbug, most of it He puts on no side. 
He makes no pretension to be what he isn't I 
don't say that he's either literary, musical, or artistic, 
although most people seem bound to at any rate 
pretend to be either one or the other nowadays. 
He's not a swell in any sense, and, what's more, 
he knows he isn't ; but he's a homely, honest, hearty, 
hospitable English country gentleman, that's what 
old Groome is, sir. And when you come to think 
of it, I don't believe you'll find that a man can be 
anything much better." 

As the train bore me onwards, in my own mind 

222 
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I heartily endorsed those words of Dawson's. Old 
Groome — ^as Phil Dawson rather irreverently called 
him — ^had done not a little to make my stay with 
Phil, in his bachelor quarters, the pleasantest visit 
I had ever paid anywhere to anyone. It is, perhaps, 
immaterial to mention that a Miss Groome — Miss 
Nora Groome, the second daughter — had had some- 
thing to do with so desirable a consummation. But 
it was at least a comfort to know that she had 
so satisfactory a father. No, not in any sense a 
genius. A little stolid. A little heavy in hand, 
perhaps. Even curiously simple on a certain side 
of him ; yet, for all that, as Phil had said, a homely, 
honest, hearty, hospitable country gentleman. And 
so extremely friendly, too, to a forlorn young 
bachelor, who still— and very much still — had his 
way to make, and all the world in front of him to 
make it in. 

Then, all the rest of the way to town, I thought 
of Nora. 

Four or five nights after my return to my own 
quarters I dropped into a conversazione at the 
Apollo. The place was crowded. A conversazione 
at the Apollo Club means music. You generally 
hear somebody new who is worth hearing or who 
wishes the world to think that he or she is worth 
hearing. That night, however, there was not anyone 
particularly striking. The whole affair to me seemed 
dull. Perhaps that was to some extent because 
Gwendolen Martini — as she calls herself — fastened 
herself on to me like a burr, and, mentally, I was 
instituting unfavourable comparisons between her 
and someone else who was not there — which was, 
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no doubt, unfair to Miss Martini, who is both a 
clever and a pretty girl. But then so many girls 
are pretty and clever nowadays — and nothing more. 

At last I found myself in next-door neighbourhood 
to Stephen Bensberg. Bensberg is an extraordinary 
man — one of the new kind of scientific doctors, with 
theories, and his eyes fixed, so to speak, on the 
next century but one. Among other things hp is 
a musician, a fair performer on more than one 
instrument, and a keen critic— one of those critics 
who, in a composition or an artist, are always, as it 
were, looking for something which others cannot 
see. 

"Anything worth staying for?" I inquired, when 
I saw that he was at my elbow. 

** There is. A man named Goad." 

"Goad! Who's he?" 

** That I have not yet made up my mind about" 

Something struck me in his tone. 

" What do you mean ? " 

"I have not yet made up my mind if he is a 
genius or — something else." He stopped, as if 
hesitating. "But he is at least worth staying for. 
As a pianist he is, I fancy, original." 

" Is he a new importation from the Fatherland ? " 

Bensberg smiled. 

"No, he is English, although it was I who dis- 
covered him. He occupies rooms over those of a 
friend of mine. One day I was with my friend. 
I heard someone playing overhead. I took the 
liberty to listen. I took the further liberty to 
intrude upon his privacy, and to introduce myself 
to the performer. It was Goad. Here he is. You 
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will be able to judge for yourself if he is worth 
staying for." 

"Hollo!" I cried. "There is a friend of mine. 
What on earth is he doing here?" 

Out of the centre of the parting crowd there 
appeared in front of us Nora's father. He ap- 
peared to be alone. I cast as searching a glance 
as possible towards the part of the room from which 
he had come. But, so far as I could perceive, no 
other familiar face was with him. I should as soon 
have expected to see old Groome, "all by him- 
self" at the Apollo Club as, say, at a Fleet Street 
bar. 

I felt that Bensberg's eyes were on me — as if my 
surprise had communicated itself to him. 

" You know him then ? " 

" Know him ? Know whom ? " 

« Goad. That is Goad." 

«Goadl" 

Bensberg was pointing to old Groome. I supposed 
that he was poking fun at me ; but, to my unutter- 
able amazement, old Groome was calmly ascending 
the dais at the end of the room. And not only 
ascending the dais, but, advancing to the piano, he 
seated himself at the keyboard. It is no figure of 
speech to say that I was dumbfounded. Old Groome 
a pianist f Of a calibre to make his appearance before 
the h)rpercritical cognoscenti of the Apollo Club ! It 
was old Groome, there could be no doubt of that. 
And yet, in his simple-mindedness, I had heard him 
declare, with my own ears, that he did not know one 
note of music from another. And I had cordially 
believed him — ^he was just that sort of mian. 
Q 
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A hush came over the chattering throng, and old 
Groome began to play. We have all of us read in 
fiction — and out of it, for a matter of that — hysteri- 
cally exaggerated accounts of wonderful musical 
performances. That word " wonderful " was the only 
word which could be properly applied to old Groome's 
performance then. Music ? Well, it was a music — 
of a kind, though it was certainly the queerest music 
I had ever heard. The piece he played was not by 
any recognised composer; it was not even in the 
style of any recognised composer. To tell the truth, 
I am not sure that, in a musical sense, it was not 
nonsense ; but, played as he played it then, it affected 
me in a way in which I would rather that music, or 
anything else, did not affect me. It made me lose 
my mental balance. As he played old Groome grew 
more and more excited, and in some strange fashion 
he managed to convey his own excitement to his 
audience. His was not the stereotyped excitement 
of the ordinary great pianist — of the type we know 
so well That is generally coniSned — ^very much con- 
fined — to the performer at the instrument This was 
communicated to the folk in front It affected me. 
I fancy it affected Bensberg. And when old Groome 
ceased playing there ensued that silence which is 
more eloquent than applause, and it was only after 
a moment or two that a din began which was simply 
deafening. 

Bensberg turned to me amidst the tumult 

« What do you think of it ? " 

** I don't know what to think." 

"Did I not tell you?" 

Charging into the crowd, I reached the dais just as 
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old Groome was coming down the steps. I held out 
my hand to him, 

"Mr. Groome!" I cried. 

He looked at me — but that was all. Not the 
slightest glimmer of recognition flitted across his 
countenance. **Sir?*' he said. 

" Surely, Mr. Groome, you have not forgotten me 
already?" 

He paid not the slightest attention to my out- 
stretched hand. He looked straight past me. 

"Ah, Bensberg," he observed in the most placid 
tones imagfinable — the placid tones I had learned to 
know so well — it seemed that Bensberg had followed 
at my heels — " what did you think of it ? That was 
a dream I had last night — a nightmare." 

" So I should imagine." 

Bensberg's tones were dry. He looked from 
Groome to me — and from me to Groome. In my 
bewilderment I made a further claim for recognition 
from Nora's father. " Mr. Groome, what have I done 
that you should have so soon forgotten me ? " 

" Forgotten you ? " He looked at me quietly, yet 
intently, as if I were a perfect stranger. But it was 
old Groome. It was impossible — out of the stories — 
that there could be in existence two men so much 
alike, though when I observed him closely I per- 
ceived that in his eyes there was a new light and fire 
— I had almost written a new intelligence. **I am 
not in the habit, sir, of forgetting anyone. Groome 
is not my name. I am Isaac Goad." 

Bensberg interposed. He laid his hand upon my 
arm. 

*• I fancied, just now, that you might be mistaken 
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in your recognition of Mr. Goad Goad, let me 
introduce to you my friend, who is also a musician 
—Mr. Attree." 

Old Groome— or Mr. Goad — favoured me with 
an old-fashioned little bow. It was old Groome to 
the life. 

"I shall be honoured by the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, Mr. Attree." 

Then he took my hand. 

Bensberg and I went home with him to his rooms 
to supper. He insisted on our going — ^just in old 
Groome's hospitable way — and as, for some reason, 
Bensberg would not go without me, I went with him. 

Throughout the remainder of that night I was in 
a sort of waking nightmare. If I could credit the 
evidence of my own senses I was in the presence of 
Mr. Groome. If I could credit Mr. Groome himself, 
I was in the presence of Mr. Goad. He played to 
us. I never heard such playing before. I hope 
never to hear the like of it again. It had such an 
effect upon me that, when we said "good-night," I 
felt as if I had maddened myself by heavy drinking. 

"Well,** asked Bensberg, as we walked away, re- 
peating the inquiry which he had put to me at the 
Apollo, " what do you think of him ? " 

I took off my hat, so that my brow might be bared 
to the cool night breezes. 

"Think of him! Bensbei^, I am beginning to 
think that I am going mad." 

He peered into my face as he moved beside me. 

"Odd that you should have mistaken him for 
someone else.*' 

"You would not think it odd if you knew the 
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person for whom I did mistake him. Two pins are 
not so like each other." 

" Curious. Goad is not a common type. Strange 
that you should know his double." 

On the following Saturday I ran down again to 
Dawson. Directly we were clear of the station 
I began on the subject which had been puzzling 
my brain, 

" Do you know, Phil, the other night at the Apollo 
I saw a man who was the very image of Mr. Groome. 
Never saw such a resemblance in my life. The man 
was so like him that I doubt if any man living could 
have told which was which if they were both of them 
together." 

"The Apollo! Do you mean the Apollo Club? 
What should old Groome be doing there?" 

"That's the queer part of it The man was 
playing." 

"Playing! Do you mean performing?" 

"Very much performing. He played a pianoforte 
solo. I never heard such playing, and I believe I've 
heard every pianist that ever was." 

"You had better tell old Groome. It will tickle 
him, the idea of his playing a pianoforte solo at the 
Apollo Club." 

I did tell him. We dined at the Groomes*. 
Dawson drove me straight there from the station. 
When Mr. Groome came out into the hall to greet 
us I protest that a sort of shock travelled all down 
my spinal column. I still had the figure of Isaac 
Goad clearly before me in my mind's eye. I still 
had, as it were, the concourse of sounds for which 
he had been responsible ringing in my ears. I still 
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seemed to see him as he had stood in front of me, 
declining to accord me recognition. And when Mr. 
Groome advanced, holding out his hand in welcome, 
the likeness between the pianist and my host was so 
strangely startling that, in an impulse of momentaiy 
mental aberration, I exclaimed — 

•Mr. Goad!" 

Mr. Groome stared — as Mr. Goad had done, with 
just the same curious characteristic little smile about 
his lips. 

" Attree ! What's the matter ? " 

It was only when he spoke that I became conscious 
of the blunder I had made. The blood surged through 
my veins. I blushed like a schoolboy. I have seldom 
felt so stupid. 

** Really, Mr. Groome, I beg your pardon, but, do 
you know, I — I was mistaking you for a ghost" 

**A solid sort of ghost, I fancy. Does that feel like 
a ghost?" His strong, hearty grasp did not feel like 
a ghost's. ** How are you ? You will only just have 
time to dress before dinner." 

I did only just have time. Directly I appeared in 
the drawing-room a move was made for iJie dining- 
room. The soup had been removed when Ethel 
Groome — Miss Groome — said, addressing me from 
the other side of the table — 

"Mr. Attree, what is this Mr. Dawson tells me 
about your having seen someone just like papa in 
town?" 

I do not know what Nora thought of my behaviour. 
All the time I had been eating my soup I could not 
keep myself from glancing at my host at the head of 
the tabla It was not very many hours since I had 
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supped with Mr. Goad. Every mouthful which Mr. 
Groome took reminded me more strongly of my 
meal with Mr. Goad. The one man reproduced, 
to a nicety, the other's minutest peculiarities. Miss 
Groome's words caused me to cease making almost 
unconscious mental comparisons, I fancy that I 
actually started. 

•* Most extraordinary thing, Miss Groome, it really 
was! Mr. Groome, were you ever at the Apollo 
Club?" 

" Not that I am aware of. Where is it ? My club's 
the Carlton. I haven't been in another club in 
London, I daresay, for twenty years. The Apollo 
Club? What sort of club is that? I don't think 
I ever heard of it" 

" Do you know a man named Goad ? " ■ 

"Goad! Goad! What a name!" Mr. Groome 
looked at me and smiled — Mr. Goad's smile. " I have 
no recollection of the fact Why? Has an in- 
dividual of that name claimed the pleasure of my 
acquaintance ? " 

" No, only — it was the queerest thing — at a concert 
at the Apollo the other night there was a man named 
Goad — Isaac Goad. If you saw him, I doubt if you 
would know which was he and which was you." 

" Was he so like papa ? " asked Nora. 

" Like ! If you had his portrait But there is 

his portrait" 

I pointed to a portrait in oils of Mr. Groome which 
hung over the fireplace. They stared at it and then 
at me. Nora laughed. 

"Are you joking, Mr. Attree? Do you mean that 
that is Mr. Goad, or that it is only like him ? You 
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know we think that it's a very good likeness of 
papa." 

"It is an excellent likeness of Mr. Groome, but 
I assure you that it's an equally excellent likeness 
of Mr. Goad. Since I saw him I have been in a sort 
of waking dream. But let me tell you the story. I 
was, as I said, at the Apollo Club the other night 
In the crowd I saw Mr. Groome — I could have sworn 
it was Mr. Groome. To my amazement he walked 
on to the platform, and, sitting down to the piano, 
began to play. You never heard such playing. It 
was more like a madman's than anything else. 
When he had finished I rushed forward, taking it 
for granted that it was Mr. Groome." 

Mr. Groome interposed. 

"Taking it for granted that I was a madman, I 
see. Much obliged for the compliment" 

" I don't mean that, Mr. Groome, but let me go on. 
To my amazement, when I addressed him, he stared 
at me for all the world as you are staring at me now, 
Mr. Groome. I thought tiiat I might, unconsciously, 
have done something to offend you. I was begin- 
ning, blunderingly, to ask what it was, when you — 
I mean he — stopped me by saying that his name was 
not Groome, but Goad — Isaac Goad. He said this 
in a tone of voice — ^you know there is something 
about a man's voice which is characteristic of the 
man, you seldom hear two voices which are alike — 
but he said this in a tone of voice which was so 
exactly like yours that, upon my word, I did not 
know what to think. While I was making an 
exhibition of myself a friend of mine came up who 
introduced me to Mr, Goad. Mr. Goad insisted on 
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my friend and myself going home with him to 
supper. All the time that we were having supper, 
in every gesture, every movement, every little action, 
every intonation of his voice, he so reminded me of 
Mr. Groome that — well, the Corsican Brothers, and 
Lesurques and Dubose in The Lyons Mail are not 
in it, as regards resembling each other, compared 
to the resemblance, Mr. Groome, which Mr. Isaac 
Goad has to you." 

I daresay I told my story with a little excite- 
ment of manner. I think it possible that I did. 
I fancy that it created an impression, and that not 
altogether of an agreeable kind. At least, I gathered 
as much from the way in which Mrs. Groome spoke 
to me. 

" Yours is a strange story, Mr. Attree. As you are 
possibly aware, Mr. Groome has no male relatives 
living, and we in the county are apt to think, not 
only that the Groome features have been handed 
down from generation to generation, but that they 
are, in a way, unique." 

"Just so; I can easily believe it, Mrs. Groome. 
I certainly saw no one in the least like Mr. Groome 
till I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Groome, and 
until I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Goad, but 
that only makes tiie likeness between them the more 
remarkable." 

" Is this Mr. Isaac Goad a married man ? " 

Mr. Groome asked the question, as it seemed to 
me, a little dryly. 

"Not so far as I know. He occupies bachelor's 
chambers." 

" When was this concert at the Apollo Club ? " 
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** Let me see — it was last Wednesday night" 

"How odd I" exclaimed Miss Nora. •Papa did 
stop in town on Wednesday night" 

" In what consists the oddity ? " inquired her father. 
** I believe that I do, occasionally, spend a night in 
town. But does it therefore follow that I should 
play the piano, like a madman, at the Apollo Club? 
Though I can easily believe that if I did play the 
piano at the Apollo Club, or, indeed, anywhere else, 
that I should play it like a madman. I assure you 
that I can give you a circumstantial and satisfactory 
account of every hour I spent in town. Miss Nora." 

**You pique my curiosity, Mr. Attree," said Mrs. 
Groome. " I should like to see this Mr. Isaac Goad, 
though possibly, and I think probably, the resem- 
blance would not strike me so forcibly as it appears 
to have struck you." 

The lady's words gave me an idea. 

**Mrs. Groome, your wish can easily be gratified. 
Mr. Goad, I believe, plays again next week, and I 
shall be only too happy to get you as many tickets 
as you desire." 

My suggestion was seized with avidity, though 
possibly with greater avidity by the daughters than 
by the parents. A party was made up then and 
there. Dawson could not go. The assizes were 
coming on, and he had had the pleasure of being 
summoned to serve on the grand jury. But Mr. and 
Mrs. Groome and the two girls were all to go. I 
was to meet them in town. We were to dine to- 
gether, and afterwards I was to escort them to the 
Apollo Club. 
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CHAPTER IL 

When, on the appointed day, I appeared at the 
hotel in time for dinner, I found the ladies awaiting 
my arrival. But there were no signs of Mr. Groome. 
I inquired into the cause of his absence. 

"Has Mr. Groome not come up to town with 
you?" 

•'Oh, yes," explained Miss Groome; ''but he has 
an engagement which will, perhaps, detain him and 
prevent him dining here. If it does, he will go 
on straight to the club. He will be sure to be in 
good time to hear and see this wonderful Mr. Goad. 
Really, Mr. Attree, we have been talking and think- 
ing of nothing else since we saw you. I suppose 
that if papa asks for you they will let him in ? " 

I assured her that they would. In fact, when we 
reached the Apollo — for Mr. Groome did not turn 
up for dinner — I gave instructions that he should 
be shown into the concert-room directly he arrived. 
We were early, so that we were able to find comfort- 
able seats before the rush began. Seeing Bensberg 
on the other side of the room, I signalled to him. 
When he came I introduced him to the Groomes. 
Taking my hint, and a vacant chair, he made him- 
self agreeable. 

The people were flocking in, but, although I kept 
a keen look out, still there were no signs of Mr. 
Groome. There were signs of their being about 
to commence proceedings. Mrs. Groome began to 
fidget 
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" I cannot think what can be keeping Mr. Groome. 
He seemed to think it possible that he would not be 
back in time for dinner, but he said that, even if 
he were detained, he would be sure to be here in 
good time. I know that he has been looking for- 
ward to to-night, and he will be so disappointed 
if he should miss anything." 

I said that I would go and see if, owing to some 
misunderstanding, he was wandering about down- 
stairs. I went and saw. But, apparently, there 
was nothing to be seen. I inquired in the hall, 
but nothing had been heard of Mr. Groome. I 
went through all the rooms. Nowhere were there 
any signs of him. When I got back into the 
concert-room the first item on the programme had 
been just completed 

* How very odd I " said Mrs. Groome, when I 
explained to her that my seeking had been vain. 
••As a rule Mr. Groome is so particular in keeping 
an appointment Almost finically particular now 
and then." 

He might be now and then. But item followed 
item, and there was still no Mr. Groome. I had 
Mrs. Groome on my right, Nora on my left, and 
Bensberg sat on the other side of Nora. 

*Ah!" all at once I heard him say, * there is 
Goad. I suppose we are to have him next" 

At the same moment Nora began to fidget in her 
seat 

" Here's papa. Mamma, here's papa." 

" Where, my love ? " Mrs. Groome looked through 
her glasses in the direction in which Nora was 
glancing. 
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'There, mamma. Just on the platform. Mr. 
Attree, don't you see him? I think he has just 
come through that little door at the side." 

"I see him. Whatever can have made him so 
late? And what can he be doing over there ? Some- 
body must have shown him through the wrong door. 
Nora, can't you signal to him, so as to let him know 
where we are?" 

Without waiting for Nora to reply Mrs. Groome 
stood up, and began to wave her fan in that rather 
aggressive manner which is peculiar to some persons 
when they desire to attract the attention of some 
other person across a theatre or a crowded room. 
Bensberg volunteered his services. 

* If you will show me which is Mr. Groome I shall 
be happy to let him know your whereabouts." 

"Oh, thank you," said Nora. "That is papa. 
Why '' 

For some cause or other, in the middle of her 
sentence Miss Nora stopped dead. 

"Good gracious!" exclaimed her mother. "What 
is he doing? How silly he is! Why, he's actually 
going on to the platform! Papa!" 

"The gentleman ascending the platform is Mr. 
Goad." 

"Mr.— who?" 

" Mr. Goad, who, I believe, is now going to favour 
us with a pianoforte solo." 

"Nonsense!" snapped Mrs. Groome with scant 
politeness, the more especially since, so far as she 
was concerned, Bensbei^ was only the acquaintance 
of a minute. " If s papa ! Papa ! " 

I, for my part, had maintained strict silence. I 
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had seen the person, who now had gained the plat- 
form, come into the room. My first impulse had 
been to exclaim that here was Mr. Groome at last 
A moment's reflection, however, showed me that 
the individual had come through the door which led 
from the artists' room, and that — well, that the situa- 
tion might be more complicated than I, in my first 
impulse, had imagined But I was certainly un- 
prepared for Mrs. Groome's behaviour. The new- 
comer, whoever he was, as I said, had gained the 
platform. His appearance there, considering the 
place, was greeted with quite a tumult of applause. 
Acknowledging this with the most perfunctory of 
nods, without loss of time, with the most modest 
and most unpretentious air imaginable, he seated 
himself at the keyboard of the instrument. The 
applause died away. In silence the audience waited 
for the performance to commence. All but Mrs. 
Groome, who not only continued standing up, but 
who continued speaking too. 

"Papa! Papa!* she said, in a voice which was 
not only audible to every person present, but which 
created an unmistakable sensation. I verily believe 
that the individual on the platform was the only 
individual in the place who did not turn and stare 
at her. She addressed herself to her daughters: 
"My dears, what can be the matter with papa? 
He must be mad! Papa!" 

Perceiving that a buzz of curiosity was beginning 
to travel round the room, and that people might be 
jumping to conclusions, which Mrs. Groome might 
not impossibly consider derogatory to her character, 
I endeavoured to explain. I spoke in a tone of 
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voice which was intended to reach the lad/s ear 
alone. 

** Did I not tell you that the resemblance was very 
striking? That is Mr. Goad who is on the platform, 
Mrs. Groome." 

The lady's tone could not have been intended to 
reach my ear alone ; it was even unnecessarily loud. 

** Mr. Goad I Mr. Attree, how can you say such a 
thing? Do you suppose that I don't know my own 
husband — the husband of nearly thirty years ? " 

Nora interposed. It was quite time, too. 

''Mamma, do sit down. Perhaps there is some 
mistake; after all, it may not be papa." 

Mrs. Groome saf. down, I really believe uncon- 
sciously. 

" May not be papa I Do you mean to tell me that 
you don't know your own father, girl ? The man's a 
lunatic ; he will disgrace us all. He does not know 
one note of music fijom another.** 

The sounds which proceeded from the platform 
struck the lady dumb. I noticed one or two of the 
committee looking in our direction, and almost b^an 
to fear that there would be a scandal So far as 
appearances went, however, the individual on the 
platform continued to pay not the slightest attention 
to the lady's curious behaviour. At any rate, in the 
middle of her very audible remarks he commenced 
to play. The change which took place in the lady's 
countenance was really funny* As she was in the 
very act of speaking her mouth was open. Open 
it remainecj, with the words which were on the very 
tip of her tongue still unspoken. It continued open 
for a minute or more; she seemed to be under a 
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spell. Then, drawing a long, gasping sort of breath, 
she shut her mouth. She looked about her as if she 
were struggling with a dream. I was conscious that 
Nora, on my left, was actually trembling. Bensberg 
I suspected of something very like a covert grin. 
I saw that the cheeks of the usually cool and self- 
possessed Mrs. Groome were a fiery red. Unless 
I was mistaken, tears were in her eyes. I was con- 
scious that the position was distinctly an uncomfort- 
able one, the discomfort of which was not lessened 
by the nature of the performance to which we were 
listening. Again, Mr. Goad favoured us with an 
extraordinary oUa-podrida of sounds. That he was, 
in one sense, a master of his instrument there could 
be no doubt whatever. The piece he played struck 
me as being an actual improvisation. Transcribed 
in black and white, I should not have been surprised 
to find it something very much like nonsense; but, 
played as he played it then, it had an effect upon 
my already agitated nervous system, which, so far 
as I was personally concerned, I found peculiarly dis- 
concerting, I almost b^^ to feel, as Mrs. Groome 
seemed to be feeling, that these things were chanc- 
ing in a dream. The effect was heightened, if 
I can make myself plain, by the fact that while 
the performance suggested frenzied excitement, the 
performer himself seemed to be in a state of im- 
perturbable calm. I found it quite a relief when 
he finished. Mrs, Groome seemed to find it an 
even greater relief than I did. As the applause 
subsided she turned and addressed me in a manner 
which took away the larger portion of the little 
breath which Mr. Goad had left me master of. 
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" Mr. Attree, what is the meaning of this ? " 

I could not tell her. Bensberg came to my rescue 
with, it struck me, something of malice. 

^ Since Mr. Goad so curiously resembles Mr. 
Groome, possibly, madam, you will suffer me to 
introduce to you your husband's double?" 

Mrs. Groome looked at Bensberg in a manner 
which suggested that, after all, one touch of nature 
does make the whole world kin, and that well-bred 
ladies can behave like ill-bred ones now and then. 

"My husband's double? My good sir, do you 
suppose that I don't know my own husband? 
Come, girls, let us go to him." 

Mrs. Groome dashed into the crowd, and we 
dashed after her, the Misses Groome and Bensberg 
and L I should have liked to check the impetuous 
lady, but I felt that, in her present excited state, 
she was beyond my checking. She, metaphorically, 
collared the pianist as he stood in the centre of a 
little group at the foot of the platform. 

** Papa ! " she exclaimed, brushing the people aside 
as though they were so many flies. " What can you 
be thinking of? My dear Everard, pray come away 
with us at once. The girls and I have been suffering 
agonies; I did not think you could have been so 
inconsiderate, really. That you should ever have 
concealed from me your knowledge of the instru- 
ment was bad enough, but that you should ever have 
dreamed of a public performance I My dear Everard, 
I must beg of you to come at once." 

The excited lady poured forth her grievances with 
a volubility of which, I am persuaded, she would 
have been incapable — at least, in public — if she 

R 
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had not been excited ; the pianist regarding her all 
the time with a d^free of calmness which, under the 
circumstances, was not without a touch of humour. 

''I apprehend, madam, that you are under some 
misapprehension." 

There was a certain quaintness about the speech 
which was old Groome all over. So the lady seemed 
to think. 

" Everard ! — Papa ! " she almost screamed. " What 
do you mean?" 

Just then the pianist caught sight of Bensberg. 
He held out his hand to him. Bensberg endeavoured 
to explain. 

" It seems, Mr. Goad, that your double is walking 
the earth. Allow me to have the honour of intro- 
ducing you to Mrs. Groome. It appears that you so 
closely resemble Mr. Groome that Mrs. Groome finds 
it difficult to persuade herself that Mr. Groome and 
you are two, and not one." 

" The lady is mistaken. I have not the honour of 
knowing Mr. Groome." 

This the pianist said with Mr. Groome's old- 
fashioned, courtly little bow. 

"Not the honour!" gasped the lady. She was 
reduced to gasping. "Not the honour!" 

Miss Groome had enough presence of mind left 
to interpose. It was time. The proceedings, so far 
as the rest of the programme was concerned, were 
at a standstill. 

"Mamma, dear, let us go." Slipping her arm 
through her mother's, she drew her away. •'Per- 
haps there is some strange mistake, and, after all, 
it is not papa." 
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"Not papa!" expostulated Mrs. Groome. "Do 
you mean to tell me that you don't know your own 
father, girl ! Why, he is wearing your father's clothes ! 
On his finger is the ring which I gave him on his 
wedding-day ; in his shirt-front are the studs which 
were my last birthday present" 

I saw the ladies into their hired brougham, but I 
let them drive away alone. I felt that they might 
desire to say things which they might prefer to say 
enfamille. Still, I managed under cover to assure 
Miss Nora Groome that I would look in at their 
hotel in the morning. 

When I returned to the music-room I found that 
Bensberg had engaged Mr. Goad to sup with him. 
When he asked me to make a third I readily said 
yes. It was a queer supper party — at least, to me 
it seemed queer. I perceived that even Bensberg 
seemed to think that there was something odd 
about the situation, though he never openly hinted 
at anything of the kind to me. But I knew him, 
and I noted how he never allowed his eyes to 
wander long from Mr. Goad, appearing unwilling 
to lose count even of his slightest movement For 
my part, I almost felt as if I were in the presence 
of something supernatural. The more closely I 
observed Mr. Goad the more amazing became his 
resemblance to Mr. Groome. It seemed incredible 
that even the two Dromios could have been so 
alike; and in the face of Mrs. Groome's behaviour, 
what was a man to think? 

Of the three of us, Mr. Goad was certainly most 
at his ease. I felt persuaded that Bensberg's appear- 
ance of ease was as much assumed as mine was. 
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But about Mr. Goad's imperturbability there could 
be no sort of doubt whatever. That was nature 
itself, and it reminded me so bewilderingly of old 
Groome. The scene at the club seemed to have 
made no impression on him. Our allusions to the 
subject, if they had any effect upon him at all, had 
the effect of boring him. He appeared to think 
that there was nothing in any way out of the 
common in an old married woman, who had never 
been parted for any length of time from the partner 
of her joys and sorrows, and who had only left him 
an hour or two, under such circumstances mistaking, 
and insisting on mistaking, a perfect stranger for her 
husband of thirty years. 

After supper Goad and I went away together. It 
was a fine night, and, as his way lay not very apart 
from mine, I bore him company. As we strolled 
through the quiet streets he struck me as being one 
of the most infrequent conversationalists I had had 
the pleasure of meeting. It seemed difficult to get 
a word out of him edgeways. At last I assailed him 
on the subject of his art Then he did say some- 
thing. 

" I suppose, Mr. Goad, that of music you have been 
a lifelong student ? " 

" No. I have never studied it at all. Music came 
to me, so far as I can remember, in a second. Of the 
science of music I know nothing. I cannot read a 
note of music on a printed page. What I play I play 
because I have to play it It comes to me I know 
not whence nor how. When I must play I play. I 
never play unless I must." 

While I pondered, somewhat taken aback at his 
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curious confession, doubtful if he was in earnest or if 
he was the latest illustration of the charlatan, he 
suddenly stood still. Wondering why he stopped, I 
turned to look at him. Something in his face and in 
his bearing had on me the effect of an unexpected 
cold douche — it gave me quite a start He was 
staring about him in a confused, bewildered way — 
just as a man who had suddenly been roused from 
sleep. All at once he said, as if speaking to himself — 

" I must have overslept myself." He turned to me, 
seemingly with a start of surprise. " Attree ! — ^what 
the deuce are you doing here?" 

" Mr. Goad ! " I exclaimed. 

** Goad ! " He seemed to be making an effort at 
recollection. "Oh, of course! That's the fellow 
who's so like me, and who plays the piano like a 
madman. Come along, we shall be late — Mrs. 
Groome and the girls will give it to us if we are." 

" Mr. Goad ! " I repeated, feeling as if it were I who 
must have been roused from slumber. 

Before I could say another word someone grasped 
my arm. It was Bensberg. He had had his sus- 
picions of what was going to happen, so, unperceived, 
had followed us. 

" My dear Attree," he said, " will you do me the 
pleasure of introducing me to your friend, of whom 
you have spoken to me so often — Mr. Groome— I 
believe that it is Mr. Groome?" 

" My name is Groome," said he. For the moment 
for the life of me I could not have said if it was 
Mr. Groome or Mr. Goad. 

" And my name is Bensberg — Dr. Conrad Bensberg. 
I am better acquainted with you, Mr. Groome, than 
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you with me.** He paused, eyeing the other intently, 
and then added, ** Under the peculiar circumstances I 
think, as a medical man, that I had better at once be 
frank with you. Mr. Groome, you have had a singular 
hallucination.** 

" Hallucination ! ** murmured Mr. I will write 

it Groome. He did not seem to know what to make 
of things. Which was not strange. I did not know 
what to make of them either. 

" Hallucination. You have just awoke from a state 
of cerebral unconsciousness. You have unwittingly 
and innocently acted the part of a double-minded 
gentleman. As you are possibly aware, Mr. Groome, 
the brain has two lobes — ^that is, divisions. These 
lobes sometimes, without their possessor knowing 
anything at all about it, work separately. While one 
works the other, so to speak, sleeps, and vice versd. 
This b how the two lobes of your brain have treated 
you. Ordinarily you are — as you are — the gentleman 
whose acquaintance I have the honour of making, 
Mr. Groome. But while one lobe has been sleeping, 
the other lobe has insisted upon your being that very 
talented musician whose acquaintance I have also had 
the honour of making — Mr. Isaac Goad.** 
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THE ROBBERY ON THE 
"STORMY PETREL" 



THE case of the robbery on board the Stormy 
Petrel was notable for one thing if for no other 
— in it the Hon. Augustus Champnell received fees 
from three separate and, indeed, antagonistic in- 
dividuals. 

The Hon. Augustus had finished reading the 
morning papers, and was wondering — for business 
was slack — what the day might bring forth, when 
there came a tapping at the door, and there im- 
mediately entered two servants in livery, bearing 
between them an iron box, which they placed on a 
chair. One of them spoke — as if he had been an 
automaton. 

"The Marquis of Bewlay's compliments to Mr. 
Champnell, and will Mr. Champnell drown the box 
in a cistern full of water, till the Marquis arrives.* 

Mr. Champnell stared. 

"And when will the Marquis arrive ? " 

The Marquis arrived almost as soon as the servants 
had gone. That ancient peer came hobbling into 

247 
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the room, leaning on two sticks, and as soon as he 
saw the box on the chair he seemed more than half 
disposed to back out again. 

" Didn't the rascals tell you to drown the box in a 
cistern of water?" 

"The rascals did. But the Marquis of Bewlay 
will permit me to observe that I always require a 
sufficient explanation before I act on instructions 
which I receive from strangers." 

With Mr. Champnell's assistance the Marquis took 
refuge in a chair. 

« What's your fee?" 

" My lowest fee is one hundred guineas." 

" Too much." 

" In the case of the Marquis of Bewlay my lowest 
fee will be one hundred and fifty guineas." 

The Marquis glanced up at him — and leered. 

"You shall have it for your impudence — the 
Champnells always were an impudent lot Find out 
who sent what is in that box, and you shall have 
your hundred and fifty. Here's the key, look inside 
—only mind, gently does it" 

Unlocking the iron box with the key the Marquis 
gave him, Mr. Champnell found that it contained 
other smaller wooden boxes, which were divided 
from each other by layers of cotton wool. Removing 
the covers of these wooden boxes he perceived that 
each contained what seemed to be some sort of oil 
can. 

"Thirteen of them, aren*t they?" On counting 
them Mr. Champnell discovered that the number 
was correct " Lucky number, and pretty playthings, 
every one of them. All infernal machines, or Fm a 
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hatter. They've come raining in on me by every 
post — if you look at them you'll see that there is a 
different postmark on every one of them." 

"Are you certain that they are infernal machines ? " 

"I'll lay you ten to one in anything you like to 
name that they are, and leave you to prove the 
contrary — that's the extent of my certainty, Mr. 
Champnell. Only if you take my advice you'll 
keep them immersed in water until the thing has 
been shown to demonstration, either one way or the 
other. I have no desire to be blown to pieces, if 
you have." 

**Have you no sort of idea where they come 
from?" 

"Once upon a time I was fool enough to enrol 
myself as a member of a certain secret society. I 
have broken since then pretty nearly every one of 
its rules, which I swore to observe, and I think it 
quite on the cards that these things may have come 
from some of the society's agents. I'll tell you what 
I'll do ; instead of a hundred and fifty guineas, I'll 
give you two hundred, if you prove, beyond a 
shadow of doubt, that they don't I've come to 
you instead of going to the police, because I want 
the thing kept private, but at the same time I am 
particularly anxious to know if at last the b^gars 
are beginning to try to do what they have threatened 
to do, times without number." 

The Marquis's story was a long one, and not a 
little involved; some of Mr. Champnell's questions 
he declined, point blank, to answer. When he had 
gone, Mr. Champnell still found himself in posses- 
sion of very slight data to enable him to prosecute 
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his researches. He summed the data up in his mind, 
telling himself, finally, that they really amounted 
to nothing at all, and had almost resolved to write 
to the Marquis and decline the conduct of the case 
unless he furnished him with fuller information on 
certain points on which he had refused to give any 
information at all, when the servant came to announce 
that Mr. Golden, of the firm of Messrs. Ruby and 
Golden, was at the door and desirous of an interview. 

A minute later Mr. Champnell found himself face 
to face with the junior partner of the famous firm 
of jewellers — a shrewd, sharp-looking man, who 
wasted no time in coming to the point 

"I have been made the victim, Mr. Champnell, 
of an atrocious outrage, and I come to you first, 
because the matter is one which requires delicate 
handling, and second, because the author of the 
outrage is a member of your own order. I may 
add that if you succeed in this matter we may 
be able to place a good deal of business in your 
hands — business of a kind which requires the 
intervention of a diplomatist rather than of a 
policeman." 

The Hon. Augustus bowed. 

"You are acquainted with Lord Hardaway?" 
Another bow from Mr. Champnell "His lordship 
has been a customer of ours for some time, and is so 
largely in our debt that some months ago we felt 
bound to intimate that we could not allow him to 
add to the already large figure of his account 

•'We have recently received information, through 
side channels, that his lordship was paying his 
addresses to Miss Bonnyer-Lees, the sole child and 
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heiress of the eminent soap-boiler. And, ten days 
ago, we received a letter from his lordship himself, 
which was to the effect that he was about to start 
for a cruise in his yacht, the Stormy Petrel; that 
Miss Bonnyer-Lees was to accompany him, with 
other friends; that he had hopes of making Miss 
Bonnyer-Lees his wife; and he desired us to send 
him, at once, for his inspection and the lady's, a 
selection of the finest things we had in stock; in 
fact, he gave us to understand that matters had 
reached a stage in which he was anxious to make 
the lady a handsome present His lordship went 
on to add that if he married Miss Bonnyer-Lees our 
account should receive an immediate settlement; 
while, on the other hand, if he did not marry her, 
it was quite possible that we should have to whistle 
— the word was his lordship's own." 
' "Where was Lord Hardaway when he wrote this 
letter?" 

"Staying at Miss Bonnyer-Lees' own residence 
in Kent But the day after we received a telegram 
from him stating that they had decided to com- 
mence the cruise sooner than they had origfinally 
intended ; that the day following they would be off 
Deal, on board the yacht, and that the goods were 
to be sent on board to be examined The telegram 
also contained what seemed to me, under the circum- 
stances, to be a somewhat brutal intimation to the 
effect that if we did not telegraph a reply to say 
that the goods would be sent off at once tihe order 
would be placed elsewhere." 

" Did you send the goods ? " 

"My impulse was to telegraph a refusal. In 
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several little matters Lord Hardaway had not used 
us altogether well, and it seemed to me that in this 
matter he was not using us altc^ether well either; 
there was no necessity, for instance, for him to 
threaten us with the loss of his custom. My 
partner, however, Mr. Ruby, would not hear of a 
refusal He was naturally unwilling to lose the 
business which would be associated with what would, 
probably, be one of the weddings of the season. 
On one point I did stand firm. As I feared that, 
if he was the bearer of the goods, Mr. Ruby would 
quite probably allow himself to be wheedled out of 
them, without receiving any satisfactory promise of 
payment, I resolved to take the goods mysel£ 
Which I did do." 

Mr. Golden paused. At this point of his narrative, 
which he had reached, a certain uneasiness seemed 
to possess him. 

" It was about midday when I reached Deal. It 
was both blowing and raining, and what I should 
have called a r^^ular gale was on. A sailor with 
the words * Stormy Petrel ' on his cap came to me 
at the station, and, when I told him who I was, 
informed me that we must go off to the yacht at 
once, because his lordship had resolved to weigh 
anchor if I did not arrive by that train. I had 
never been to Deal in my life before, and I had 
some idea that the yacht might be anchored to the 
pier. But when I got down to the beach I found 
that there was no pier, and the sailor, pointing to 
what was merely a speck on the horizon, said, 
"There's the Stormy Petreir When he said 
that, and I saw that the yacht was heaven knows 
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how far from land, if I had not felt that the fellow 
was covertly grinning at me, and that I should never 
have heard the last of it from Ruby, I should have 
come straight back to town, which would have been 
a wiser thing than what I actually did do. I en- 
trusted myself in a cranky boat to the mercy of the, 
literally, foaming billows." 

Agfain Mr. Golden paused. It might have been 
imagination, but it seemed to the Hon. Augustus 
that, at the mere recollection of that experience of 
the horrors of the ocean, Mr. Golden became a little 
yellow. 

" I am not ashamed, Mr. Champnell, to own that 
I am no sailor. I have felt qualms upon the Thames. 
What I suffered in that cockle-shell of a boat, tossed 
hither and thither amidst that seething mass of waters 
— I don't know if it was blowing or raining hardest — 
I will not now attempt to describe. When I reached 
the Stormy Petrel I was more dead than alive. 
Lord Hardaway received me on deck ; he was, 
evidently, suffering no inconvenience from the 
weather. * Hollo, Golden,' he said, * you're looking 
queer/ ' If, my lord,' I answered, * I am looking as 
queer as I feel I must be looking very queer indeed. 
I had no idea before I left town that such a storm 
was raging.' ' Storm ! ' he said, ' you don't call this 
a storm. It's only a capful of wind ! Come below 
and have a peg?' I went downstairs and I had 
some brandy ; then I must have had another attack 
of illness, because the next thing I can remember 
is Lord Hardaway clapping me on the shoulder and 
exclaiming, * I say. Golden, where are those jewels 
of yours ? ' " 
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Once more there was a break in Mr. Golden's 
narrative — he seemed to be oppressed by the weight 
of his recollections. 

I " It will give you, Mr. Champnell, an adequate idea 
of my physical condition when I tell you that, until 
that moment, I had foigotten that I had the jewels 
on me, and when I add that I had taken with me 
from town jewels to the gross value of nearly £20,000 
you will understand what that statement means. 
They were contained in a locked leather case, which 
was attached to a steel belt which was locked about 
my waist The keys both of the belt and of the 
case were in a secret pocket of my waistcoat — see 
here." 

Unbuttoning his waistcoat, Mr. Golden disclosed 
a tiny pocket, which was ingeniously contrived in 
the lining. 

" When his lordship spoke I put my hand to my 
waist and found that the belt and case had gone, 
and not only so, my waistcoat was unbuttoned and 
the keys had vanished. 

" * My lord,' I cried, as I staggered to my feet, 
' I've been robbed.' 

"*By Jove,' he exclaimed, *if I didn't think sa 
Come along. Golden, the thief has just gone over- 
board with the spoil — ^if you don't look alive hell 
get clear away.' You will understand, Mr. Champnell, 
that I was disorganised both in mind and body — 
really incapable, in fact, of collecting my thoughts. 
I allowed his lordship to drag me up above. It 
seemed to me when I got into the open air that 
the storm was raging worse than ever; and taking 
me to the side of the deck, he pointed out a solitary 
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individual who was rowing away from the ship in 
a little boat. 'There's the thief! I thought there 
was something suspicious about the way in which 
he came sneaking up from below. Before we knew 
what he was up to he had dropped into his boat and 
was off. If you look alive, Golden, you'll catch him 
yet, red-handed.' The boat in which I had come 
from shpre was still alongside, and, before I had a 
chance to collect my scattered senses, his^ lordship 
had not only bundled me into it, but the boat itself 
was pushed off from the yacht. 

" We chased that boat which contained the solitary 
rower, as it appeared to me, for hours. I will not 
dilate on what I still continued to suffer, but through 
all my agony I urged the rowers in pursuit. As soon 
as we were within hailing distance I shouted to the 
fellow, 'Stop!' Directly I did so, standing up in 
his boat, he dropped something into the sea. I dis- 
tinctly saw that he dropped something, but what he 
was too far off for me to see. When we reached 
him he declared that he had merely thrown over- 
board some rubbish, but why he had chosen that 
singularly inopportune moment he did not conde- 
scend to explain. We took him in tow, he seeming 
not at all unwilling, and at last we reached the land. 
How thankful I was to do so no one but myself can 
have the faintest conception. 

" Hardly had I set foot on terra finna than I 
became convinced that I had been duped from first 
to last The fellow we had chased turned out to be 
an honest, simple fisherman, who had been employed 
to take a telegram from the post office to the yacht, 
and who protested that he had never left his boat, 
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and that he knew nothing of my belt or case. I 
believed, and I believe him. I have no doubt what- 
ever that Lord Hardaway was himself the thie£ I 
would have instituted a prosecution directly I re- 
turned to town only Ruby would not hear of it 
Mr. Ruby is always fearful of anything in the shape 
of a scandal. A week has passed. We have heard 
nothing of his lordship or of the jewels. That, at 
present, is how the matter stands." 
" What is it you wish me to do ? " 
* To see that the jewels are returned to us.* 
•'And in default?" 

"We must either have the jewels or a guarantee 
of payment — a sufficient guarantee! — or we prose- 
cute. Here is a list of the jewels that are missing, 
with the several values attached." Mr. Golden 
handed the Hon. Augustus a sheet of paper. " You 
perceive that it is a matter which requires delicate 
handling." 

" Quite so. Where is Lord Hardaway now ? " 
•*No one seems to have the least idea. As you 
are aware, the weather has been very boisterous 
during the last few days, and, for all anyone seems 
to know, he and the Stormy Petrel may be at the 
bottom of the sea together. Altogether, for us, it 
is a pleasant state of things ! " 
" Was Miss Bonnyer-Lees on board ? " 
** She was not It appears only too probable that 
the whole business was a deliberately planned con- 
spiracy. As I told you at the beginning, Mr. 
Champnell, I have been made the victim of an 
atrocious outrage." 
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II. 

When, Mr. Golden having departed, the Hon. 
Augustus was left alone he laughed. The story 
of the jeweller's sufferings appealed to his sense 
of humour. He studied the list of the missing 
jewels. 

" There appears to be some pretty baubles among 
them, and they appear to be marked at pretty prices. 
If Hardaway has got clean away with the spoil they 
ought to provide him with a pleasant little nest egg 
with which to start afresh." 

He turned to the mantelpiece to get a light for 
his pipe. Just as he struck a match his ears were 
saluted by a curious sound which proceeded from 
behind his back. 

"What's that?" 

With the lighted match in his hand he turned to 
listen. The sound continued — it seemed to increase 
in volume. It was as if some rusty clockwork 
mechanism had suddenly been set in motion. 

"It seems to come from the interior of the 
Marquis of Bewlay*s precious iron case." The case 
in question still remained where it had originally 
been placed, upon a chair. Mr. Champnell went to 
it and raised the lid. "By George! it does! It 
strikes me that it comes from inside one of these 
pretty wooden boxes — from inside this one, unless 
I am mistaken." 

He removed the cover from the box in question 
— the noise did seem to come from inside it No 
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sooner had he done so than there was a sound as 
if a damp squib had been exploded, a quantity of 
what seemed like water was dashed into his face, and 
there drifted through the room a most unpleasant 
smoke. The Hon. Augustus was amazed. 

"It occurs to me that the Marquis was right, 
and that these ingenious contrivances are infernal 
machines. Unless I err, one of them has justified 
its existence by exploding. Considering that there 
are twelve more of them, I seem to be in a truly 
comfortable situation. It is a pity Bewlay did not 
keep them in his possession a little longer, and allow 
them to explode on his own premises instead of on 
mine. What is this stuff on my face ? " His head 
and face were covered with moisture. He allowed 
a drop to trickle into his mouth. *' It tastes like sea- 
water. What is the meaning of this thing? FU 
have a look at myself in the glass." 

As he was moving towards a mirror something 
caught his eye which was lying on the floor. 

"What the something's that ? " 

He might well ask — what seemed to be a circlet 
of scintillating light was lying almost at his feet 
He picked it up, staring at it, when he had it in his 
hand, with growing bewilderment. 

"A bracelet ! — of diamonds ! — As I am a sinner ! 
— How on earth did it get here ? " An idea flashed 
into his brain. " Can it be — it can't be — I do believe 
it is one of Golden's." 

He examined with ee^er eyes the list of the 
missing jewels. 

"It is!— Here's the thing itself!— 'A bracelet of 
twenty-four diamonds, in a plain gold setting, with 
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pearl fastenings. When closed the fastening is heart- 
shaped. Five pearls in fastening.' It is Golden's. 
Hollo, another of the Marquis's infernal machines 
seems to be evincing an inclination to go off." 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when 
it did go off; indeed, the whole thirteen had gone 
off within ten minutes. They had evidently been 
ingeniously contrived to go off, as rapidly as possible, 
one after the other, so, as the schoolboys have it, to 
" keep the pot a-boiling." The room was full of suffo- 
cating smoke, Mr. Champnell was drenched with 
what seemed like sea-water, and he was in the 
possession of the whole of the missing jewels — they 
had been vomited forth by the infernal machines. 

"Although this looks as if it were a fairy tale," 
he told himself, "I fancy it has a very simple ex- 
planation." 

As, some half-hour after, he was driving down 
Bond Street in a cab, his attention was attracted 
to an individual who was advancing along the Picca- 
dilly pavement. 

"The man himself! So whatever may have 
become of the Stormy Petrel^ milord himself is 
above water." 

Stopping the cab, springing out of it, hastening 
towards the individual in question, Mr. Champnell 
accosted him — a tall, willowy man, with a dark, oval 
face, and big, wild, black eyes. 

"I am glad to see, Hardaway, that youVe not 
drowned, in spite of the boisterous weather which has 
recently prevailed in the Channel. You have 
probably been kept alive in order to be arrested on 
a warrant emanating from Scotland Yard." 
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" Champnell, you don't mean it ? " 

** Don't I ? When a man steals jewels to the value 
of twenty thousand pounds, puts them, with about 
two gallons of sea-water, into thirteen infernal 
machines; sends those infernal machines to the 
address of the Marquis of Bewlay; and they are 
brought to me, and explode, and nearly blow me 
up, and the whole place besides, it is generally 
supposed that that man has done something which 
necessitates the issue of a warrant" 

** My dear fellow ! — it was only a joke." 

**For less pointed jokes men have been sent to 
penal servitude." 

Lord Hardaway slipped his arm through Mr. 
Champnell's. 

"I was so devilish wild, and Golden was so 
devilish sick, that I couldn't help but spoof him. 
As for Bewlay, I owe him one for a dozen different 
things ; I was bound to be even with him some time. 
There was nothing in the tins but water and 
Golden's jewels." 

" Then it doesn't occur to you that you have been 
guilty of felony, and also of what a hanging judge 
might construe as an attempt to murder?" 

"I say, Champnell, spare my blushes! I hear, 
dear boy, you've turned detective ; you might do me 
a good turn, and all in the way of business. The 
fact is, I'm engaged to be married — the Bonnyer- 
Lees." Lord Hardaway winked. ** It will set me on 
my legs." 

"I thought that Miss Bonnyer-Lees was not on 
board the Stormy Petrel'* 

"She wasn't That's what made me so devilish 
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wild. She was to have gone, but when it began to 
blow she hoisted the white feather. I felt that I 
must have it out of somebody, so I had it out of 
Golden. But I saw her yesterday, and I made it 
all right, we're going to be married at once. I'm 
going to run straight — I swear I am ! But if this 
tale got wind, it might spoil everything. I tell 
you what, old man, if, in the way of business, you'll 
make things square with Ruby and Golden, and 
with old Bewlay, I'll give you any sum in reason you 
like to name, say a couple of hundred guineas, cash 
down." 

"A couple of hundred guineas, you say?" Mr. 
Champnell smiled ; what at at the moment was not 
quite plain. "You don't seem conscious that it is 
a rather curious proposition which you are making 
me, especially as I happen to be already retained 
upon the other side, but I'll do the best for you 
I can." 

When the Hon. Augustus reached Messrs. Ruby 
and Golden's establishment in Bond Street he was 
received by both the partners in a private room. 

" Do I understand, gentlemen, if I return to you 
the missing jewels, exactly as they left Mr. Golden's 
hands, that, as they say in the advertisements, no 
questions will be asked?" Both partners were pro- 
fuse in their protestations that he might so under- 
stand. "Then, in that case, gentlemen, here they 
are " He placed a leather case before them on the 
table. The partners stared. "If you will be so 
good as to examine them, at once, in my presence, 
you will perceive that they are intact You quite 
understand, that no questions are to be asked of 
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anyone, and, in particular, nothing is to be said to 
Lord Hardaway. I may mention, by the way, that 
Lord Hardaway is to be married, almost immediately, 
to Miss Bonnyer-Lees." 

Mr. Ruby rubbed his hands and smiled. 

"We are delighted to hear it, Mr. Champnell — 
delighted ! You may rely on us not to breathe a 
word to Lord Hardaway; we quite understand that 
it was only a little joke of his. His lordship is so 
full of humour." 

Mr. Golden's tone — ^he was examining the jewels 
as he spoke — ^was not quite so effusive. 

"If you had been in my place, and had suffered 
what I suffered, you might not have seen the joke 
quite so clearly, Ruby. There is such a thing as 
being almost too full of humour." 

Mr. Champnell went straight from Bond Street to 
the Marquis of Bewlay's. He found the Marquis in 
his smoking-room. 

" You may make your mind easy on the subject 
of those infernal machines. Here they are." Mr. 
Champnell took thirteen empty tins from a bag 
which he was carrying. "They have all gone off, 
but as they were all filled with water it would seem 
as if somebody had been planning a practical joke at 
your expense. That sort of infernal machine hardly 
savours of a secret society." 

"It certainly does not, and though you mayn't 
think it, Mr. Champnell, it's worth all of two hundred 
guineas to me to know it" 

" I am very glad indeed to hear it" 

And so the Hon. Augustus told himself again, 
when, having returned to his own quarters, he had 
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propped up his feet against the mantel -shelf and 
was lighting a cigar. 

" I don't think that's a bad morning's stroke oi 
business — five hundred guineas for doing nothing 
at all." 
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THE HOUSEBOAT 

CHAPTER L 

"T AM sure of it!" 

X Inglis laid down his knife and fork. He stared 
round and round the small apartment in a manner 
which was distinctly strange. My wife caught him 
up. She laid down her knife and fork. 

" You're sure of what ? " 

Inglis seemed disturbed. He appeared unwilling 
to give a direct answer. ** Perhaps, after all, it's only 
a coincidence." 

But Violet insisted " What is a coincidence ? " 

Inglis addressed himself to me. 

"The fact is, Millen, directly I came on board I 
thought I had seen this boat before." 

" But I thought you said that you had never heard 
of the Water Lilyr 

" Nor have I. The truth is that when I knew it, it 
wasn't the Water Lify:' 

"I don't understand." 

"They must have changed the name. Unless I 
am very much mistaken this — this used to be the 
Sylphr 

''The Sylph?*' 

264 
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" You don't mean to say that you have never heard 
of the^Sy^A?" 

Inglis asked this question in a tone of voice which 
was peculiar. 

"My dear fellow, I'm not a riverain authority. 
I am not acquainted with every houseboat between 
Richmond and Oxford. It was only at your special 
recommendation that I took the Water Lily!* 

" Excuse me, Millen, I advised a houseboat I didn't 
specify the Water Lily!' 

" But," asked my wife, " what was the matter with 
the Sylph that she should so mysteriously have 
become the Water Lily? *^ 

Inglis fenced with this question in a manner which 
seemed to suggest a state of mental confusion. 

" Of course, Millen, I know that that sort of thing 
would not have the slightest influence on you. It is 
only people of a very different sort who would allow 
it to have any effect on thenL Then, after all, I may 
be wrong. And, in any case, I don't see that it 
matters." 

"Mr. Inglis, are you suggesting that the Sylph 
was haunted?" 

"Haunted!" Inglis started "I never dropped a 
hint about its being haunted So far as I remember 
I never heard a word of anything of the kind** 
Violet placed her knife and fork together on her 
plate. She folded her hands upon her lap. 

"Mr. Inglis, there is a mystery. Will you this 
mystery unfold?" 

"Didn't you really ever hear about the Sylph — 
two years ago?" 

" Two years ago we were out of England" 
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"So you were. Perhaps that explains it You 
understand, this mayn't be the Sylph. I may be 
wrong — though I don't think I am." Inglis glanced 
uncomfortably at the chair on which he was sitting. 
"Why, I believe this is the very chair on which I 
sat! I remember noticing what a queer shape it 
was." 

It was rather an odd-shaped chair. For that 
matter, all the things on board were odd. 

"Then have you been on board this boat before?" 

" Yes." Inglis positively shuddered. " I was, 
once; if it is the Sylph, that is." He thrust his 
hands into his trouser pockets. He leaned back in 
his chair. A curious look came into his face. "It 
is the Sylph, I'll swear to it It all comes back 
to me. What an extraordinary coincidence! One 
might almost think there was something supernatural 
in the thing." 

His manner fairly roused me. 

" I wish you would stop speaking in riddles, and 
tell us what you are driving at" 

He became pretematurally solemn. 

" Millen, I'm afraid I have made rather an ass of 
myself; I ought to have held my tongue. But the 
coincidence is such a strange one that it took me 
unawares, and since I have said so much I suppose 
I may as well say more. After dinner I will tell you 
all there is to tell. I don't think it's a story which 
Mrs. Millen would like to listen to." 

Violet's face was a study. 

" I don't understand you, Mr. Inglis, because you 
are quite well aware it is a principle of mine that 
what is good for a husband to hear is good for a 
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wife. Come, don't be silly. Let us hear what the fuss 
is about I daresay it*s about nothing after all." 

"You think so? Well, Mrs. Millen, you shall 
hear." He carefully wiped his moustache. He 
began: "Two years ago there was a houseboat on 
the river called the Sylph. It belonged to a man 
named Hambro. He lent it to a lady and a gentle- 
man. She was rather a pretty woman, with a lot 
of fluffy, golden hair. He was a quiet unassuming- 
looking man, who looked as though he had some- 
thing to do with horses. I made their acquaintance 
on the river. One evening he asked me on board 
to dine. I sat, as I believe, on this very chair, at this 
very table. Three days afterwards they disappeared." 

" Well ? " I asked. Inglis had paused. 

" So far as I know, he has never been seen or 
heard of since." 

''And the lady?" 

"Some of us were getting up a picnic. We wanted 
them to come with us. We couldn't quite make out 
their sudden disappearance. So, two days after we 
had missed them, I and another man tried to rout 
them out I looked through the window. I saw 
something lying on the floor. ' Jarvis,' I whispered, 
*I believe that Mrs. Bush is lying on the floor 
dead drunk.' 'She can't have been drunk two 
days,' he said. He came to my side. 'Why, she's 
in her nightdress. This is very queer. Inglis, I 
wonder if the door is locked.' It wasn't We 
opened it and went inside." 

Inglis emptied his glass of wine. 

"The woman we had known as Mrs. Bush lay in 
her nightdress, dead upon the floor. She had been 
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stabbed to the heart She was lying just about 
where Mrs. Millen is sitting now." 

** Mr. Inglis ! " Violet rose suddenly. 

"There is reason to believe that, from one point 
of view, the woman was no better than she ought to 
have been. That is the story." 

"But" — I confess it was not at all the story I had 
expected it was going to be; I did not altogether 
like it— "who killed her?" 

"That is the question. There was no direct 
evidence to show. No weapon was discovered 
The man we had known as Bush had vanished, 
as it seemed, off the face of the earth. He had 
not left so much as a pocket-handkerchief brfiind 
him. Everything both of his and hers had gone. 
It turned out that nobody knew anything at all 
about him. They had no servant What meals 
they had on board were sent in from the hotel 
Hambro had advertised the Sylph. Bush had 
replied to the advertisement He had paid the rent 
in advance, and Hambro had asked no questions." 

"And what became of the Sylph ? " 

" She also vanished. She had become a little too 
notorious. One doesn't fancy living on board a 
houseboat on which a murder has been committed; 
one is at too close quarters. I suppose Hambro sold 
her for what he could get, and the purchaser painted 
her, and rechristened her the Water Lily!' 

" But are you sure this is the Sylpk ? " 

"As sure as that I am sitting here. It is impossible 
that I could be mistaken. I still seem to see that 
woman lying dead just about where Mrs. Millen 
is standing now." 
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"Mr. Inglis!" 

Violet was standing up. She moved away — ^to- 
wards me. Inglis left soon afterwards. He did not 
seem to care to stop. He had scarcely eaten any 
dinner. In fact, that was the case with all of us. 
Mason had exerted herself to prepare a decent meal 
in her cramped little kitchen, and we had been so 
ungrateful as not even to reach the end of her bill of 
fare. When Inglis had gone she appeared in her 
bonnet and cloak. We supposed that, very naturally, 
she had taken umbrage. 

" If you please, ma'am, I'm going." 
" Mason ! What do you mean ? " 
" I couldn't think of stopping in no place in which 
murder was committed, least of all a houseboat. Not 
to mention that last night I heard ghosts, if ever 
anyone heard them yet" 

" Mason ! Don't be absurd. I thought you had 
more sense." 

''All I can say is, ma'am, that last night as I lay 
awake, listening to the splashing of the water, all at 
once I heard in here the sound of quarrelling. I 
couldn't make it out. I thought that you and the 
master was having words. Yet it didn't sound like 
your voices. Besides, you went on awful. Still, I 
didn't like to say nothing, because it might have been, 
and it wasn't my place to say that I had heard. But 
now I know that it was ghosts." 

She went She was not to be persuaded to stay 
any more than Inglis. She did not even stay to clear 
the table. I have seldom seen a woman in a greater 
hurry. As for wages, there was not a hint of them. 
Staid, elderly, self-possessed female though she was. 
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she seemed to be in a perfect panic of fear. Nothing 
would satisfy her but that she should, with the greatest 
possible expedition, shake from her feet the dust of 
the Water Lily, When we were quit of her I looked 
at Violet and Violet looked at me. I laughed. I 
will not go so far as to say that I laughed genially; 
still, I laughed. 

" We seem to be in for a pleasant river holiday." 

** Eric, let us get outside." 

We went on deck. The sun had already set There 
was no moon, but there was a cloudless sky. The air 
was languorous and heavy. Boats were stealing over 
the waters. Someone in the distance was playing 
a banjo accompaniment while a clear girlish voice 
was singing "The Garden of Sleep." The other 
houseboats were radiant with Chinese lanterns. The 
Water Lily alone was still in shadow. We drew our 
deck-chairs close together. Violet's hand stole into 
mine. 

" Eric, do you know that last night I, too, heard 
voices ? " 

" You ! " I laughed again. ** Violet ! " 

" I couldn't make it out at all. I was just going 
to wake you when they were still." 

"You were dreaming, child. Inglis's story — con- 
found him and his story! — has recalled your dream 
to mind. I hope you don't wish to follow Mason's 
example, and make a bolt of it. I have paid pretty 
stiffly for the honour of being the WcUer Lily 
tenant for a month, not to mention the fact of dis- 
arranging all our plans." 

Violet paused before she answered. 

" No ; I don't think I want, as you say, to make 
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a bolt of it Indeed," she nestled closer to my side, 
" it is rather the other way. I should like to see it 
through. I have sometimes thought that I should 
like to be with someone I can trust in a situation 
such as this. Perhaps we may be able to fathom 
the mystery — who knows ? " 

This tickled me. " I thought you had done with 
romance." 

" With one sort of romance I hope I shall never 
have done." She pressed my hand. She looked up 
archly into my face. I knew it, although we were in 
shadow. " With another sort of romance I may be 
only just beginning. I have never yet had dealings 
with a ghost" 
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CHAPTER II. 

At first I could not make out what it was that 
had roused me. Then I felt Violet's hand steal 
into mine. Her voice whispered in my ear, '* Eric ! " 
I turned over towards her on the pillow. " Be stilL 
They're here." I did as she bade me. I was stilL 
I heard no sound but the lazy rippling of the river. 

"Who's here?" I asked, when, as I deemed^ I had 
been silent long enough. 

" S-sh ! " I felt her finger pressed against my lips. 
I was still again. The silence was broken in rather 
a peculiar manner. 

" I don't think you quite understand me." 

The words were spoken in a man's voice, as it 
seemed to me, close behind my back. I was so 
startled by the unexpected presence of a third 
person that I made as if to spring up in bed. My 
wife caught me by the arm. Before I could re- 
monstrate or shake off her grasp a woman's laughter 
rang through the little cabin. It was too metallic to 
be agreeable. And a woman's voice replied — 

"I understand you well enough, don't you make 
any error ! " 

There was a momentary pause. 

" You don't understand me, fool ! " 

The first four words were spoken with a delibera- 
tion which meant volumes, while the final epithet 
came with a sudden malignant ferocity which took 
me aback. The speaker, whoever he might be, 
meant mischief. I sprang up and out of bed. 
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" What are you doing here ? " I cried. 

I addressed the inquiry apparently to the vacant 
air. The moonlight flooded the little cabin. It 
showed clearly enough that it was empty. My wife 
sat up in bed. 

" Now," she observed, " you've done it." 

" Done what ? Who was that speaking ? " 

** The voices." 

"The voices! What voices? I'll voice them! 
Where the dickens have they gone?" 

I moved towards the cabin door, with the inten- 
tion of pursuing my inquiries further. Violet's voice 
arrested me. 

** It is no use your going to look for them. They 
will not be found by searching. The speakers were 
Mr. and Mrs. Bush." 

"Mr. and Mrs. Bush?" 

" Violet's voice dropped to an awful whisper. " The 
murderer and his victim." 

I stared at her in the moonlight. Inglis's pleasant 
little story had momentarily escaped my memory. 
Suddenly roused from a dreamless slumber, I had 
not yet had time to recall such trivialities. Now 
it all came back in a flash. 

** Violet," I exclaimed, " have you gone mad ? " 

"They are the voices which I heard last night 
They are the voices which Mason heard. Now you 
have heard them. If you had kept still the mystery 
might have been unravelled. The crime might have 
been re-acted before our eyes, or at least within 
sound of our ears." 

I sat down upon the ingenious piece of furniture 
which did duty as a bed. I seemed to have struck 

T 
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upon a novel phase in my wife's character. It was 
not altogether a pleasing novelty. She spoke with 
a degree of judicial calmness which, under all the 
circumstances, I did not altogether relish. 

•'Violet, I wish you wouldn't talk like that It 
makes my blood run cold." 

"Why should it? My dear Eric, I have heard 
you yourself say that in the presence of the seem- 
ingly mysterious our attitude should be one of 
passionless criticism. A mysterious crime has been 
committed in this very chamber." I shivered. " Surely 
it is our duty to avail ourselves of any opportunities 
which may offer, and which may enable us to probe 
it to the bottom." 

I made no answer. I examined the doors. They 
were locked and bolted. There was no sign that 
anyone had tampered with the fastenings. I returned 
to bed. As I was arranging myself between the 
sheets Violet whispered in my ear. " Perhaps if we 
are perfectly quiet they may come back again.*' 

I am not a man given to adjectives; but I felt 
adjectival then. I was about to explain, in language 
which would not have been wanting in force, that 
I had no desire that they should come back again, 
when — 

•' You had better give it to me." 

The words were spoken in a woman's voice, as it 
seemed, within twelve inches of my back. The voice 
was not that of a lady. I should have said without 
hesitation, had I heard the voice under any other 
circumstances, that the speaker had been bom within 
the sound of Bow Bells. 

"Had I?" 
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It was a man's voice which put the question. 
There was something about the tone in which the 
speaker put it which reminded one of the line in 
the people's ballad, " It ain't exactly what 'e sez, it's 
the nasty way 'e sez it" The question was put in a 
very "nasty way" indeed. 

" Yes, my boy, you had." 

•'Indeed?* 

** Yes, you may say ' indeed,' but if you don't I tell 
you what I'll do— FU spoil you." 

**And what, my dear Gertie, am I to understand 
by the mystic threat of spoiling me?" 

"I'll go straight to your wife, and I'll tell her 
everything." 

"Oh, you will, will you?" 

There was a movement of a chair. The male 
speaker was getting up. 

«Yes,IwilL" 

There was a slight pause. One could fancy that 
the speakers were facing each other. One could 
picture the look of impudent defiance upon the 
woman's countenance, the suggestion of coming 
storm upon that of the man. It was the man's 
voice which broke the silence. 

" It is odd, Gertrude, that you should have chosen 
this evening to threaten me, because I myself had 
chosen this evening, I won't say to threaten, but to 
make a communication to you." 

" Give me a match." The request came from the 
woman. 

"With pleasure. I will give you anything, my 
dear Gertrude, within reason." There was another 
pause.. In the silence I seemed to hear my wife 
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holding her breath — ^as I certainly was holding mine. 
All at once there came a sound of scratching^, a flash 
of light It came so unexpectedly, and such was 
the extreme tension of my nerves, that, with a stifled 
exclamation, I half rose in bed. My wife pressed 
her hand against my lips. She held me down. She 
spoke in so attenuated a whisper that it was only 
because all my senses were so keenly on the alert 
that I heard her. 

" You goose ! He's only striking a match." 

He might have been, but who? She took things 
for granted. I wanted to know. The light con- 
tinued flickering to and fro, as a match does flicker. 
I would have given much to know who held it, or 
even what was its position in the room. As luck 
had it, my face was turned the other way. My 
wife seemed to understand what was passing in my 
mind 

" There's no one there," she whispered. 

No one, I presumed, but the match. I took it for 
granted that was there. Though I did not venture 
to inquire, I felt that I might not have such perfect 
control over my voice as my wife appeared to have. 

While the light continued to flicker there came 
stealing into my nostrils — I sniffed, the thing was 
unmistakable! — the odour of tobacco. The woman 
was lighting a cigarette. I knew it was the woman 
because presently there came this request from the 
man, " After you with the light, my dear." 

I presume that the match was passed. Immediately 
the smell of tobacco redoubled. The man had lit 
a cigarette as well. I confess that I resented — 
silently, but still strongly — the idea of two strangers, 
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whether ghosts or anybody else, smoking, uninvited, 
in my cabin. 

The match went out The cigarettes were lit 
The man continued speaking. 

"The communication, my dear Gertrude, which 
I intended to make to you was this. The time has 
come for us to part" 

He paused, possibly for an answer. None came. 

" I need not enlarge on the reasons which necessi- 
tate our parting^ They exist" 

Pause again. Then the woman. 

** What are you going to give me ? " 

" One of the reasons which necessitate our parting 
— a very strong reason, as you, I am sure, will be 
the first to admit — is that I have nothing left to give 
you." 

" So you say." 

" Precisely. So I say and so I mean." 

"Do you mean that you are going to give me 
nothing ? " 

" I mean, my dear Gertrude, that I have nothing 
to give you. You have left me nothing." 

"Bah!" 

The sound which issued from the lady's lips was 
expressive of the most complete contempt 

"Look here, my boy, you give me a hundred 
sovereigns or TU spoil you." 

Pause again. Probably the gentleman was thinking 
over the lady's observation. 

"What benefit do you think you will do yourself 
by what you call ' spoiling ' me ? " 

"Never mind about that: FU do it You think 
I don't know all about you, but I do. Perhaps I'm 
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not so soft as you think. Your wife's got some 
money if you haven't Suppose you go back and 
ask her for some. You've treated me badly enough. 
I don't see why you shouldn't go and treat her the 
same. She wouldn't make things warm for j^ou if 
she knew a few things I could tell her — not at all I 
You give me a hundred sovereigns or, I tell you 
straight, I'll go right to your house and I'll tell 
her all." 

'* Oh, no, you won't" 

"Won't I? IsaylwiU!" 

" Oh, no, you won't" 

"I say I will! I've warned you, that's alL I'm 
not going to stop here, talking stuff to you. I'm 
going to bed You can go and hang yourself for 
all I care." 

There was a sound, an indubitable sound — the 
sound of a pair of shoes being thrown upon the 
floor. There were other sounds, equally capable of 
explanation: sounds which suggested — I wish the 
printer would put it in small type — ^that the lady 
was undressing. Undressing, too, with scant regard 
to ceremony. Garments were thrown off and tossed 
higgledy-piggledy here and there. They appeared 
to be tiirown, with sublime indifference, upon table, 
chairs, and floor. I even felt something alight upon 
the bed. Some feminine garment, perhaps, which, 
although it fell by no means heavily, made me con- 
scious, as it fell, of the most curious sensation I had 
in all my life — till then — experienced. It seemed 
that the lady, while she unrobed, continued smoking. 
From her next words it appeared that the gentleman, 
also smoking, stood and stared at her. 
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^ Don't stand staring at me like a gawk. Fm 
going to turn in.*' 

"And I'm going to turn out Not, as you sug- 
gested, to hang myself, but to finish this cigarette 
upon the roof. Perhaps, when I return, you will 
be ki a more equable frame of mind." 

" Don't you flatter yourself. What I say I mean. 
A hundred sovereigns, or I tell your wife." 

He laughed veiy softly, as though he was deter- 
mined not to be annoyed. Then we heard his foot- 
steps as he crossed the floor. The door opened, then 
closed. We heard him ascend the steps. Then, 
with curious distinctness, his measured tramp, tramp, 
as he moved to and fro upon the roof. In the 
cabin for a moment there was silence. Then the 
woman said, with a curious faltering in her 
voice — 

"FU do it I don't care what he says." There 
was a ckoking in her throat "He don't care for 
me a bit" 

Suddenly she flung herself upon her knees beside 
the bed She pillowed her head and arms upon the 
coverlet I lay near the outer edge of the bed, 
which was a small one, by the way. As I lay I felt 
the pressure of her limbs. My sensations, as I did, 
I am unable to describe. After a momentary in- 
terval there came the sound of sobbing. I could 
feel the woman quivering with the strength of her 
emotion. Violet and I were speechless. I do not 
think that, for the instant, we could have spoken 
even had we tried. The woman's presence was so 
evident, her grief so real. As she wept disjointed 
words came from her. 
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" I've given everything for him ! If he only carec 
for me ! If he only did** 

All at once, with a rapid movement, she sprarg 
up. The removal of the pressure was altogether 
unmistakable. I was conscious of her resting Aer 
hands upon the coverlet to assist her to her bet. 
I felt the little jerk; then the withdrawal of the 
hands. She choked back her sobs when she had 
gained her feet Her tone was changed. 

** What a fool I am to make a fuss. He don't 
care for me — ^not that" We heard her sn^ her 
fingers in the air. " He never did. Us women are 
always fools — we're all the same. I'll go to \xd" 

Violet clutched my arm. She whispered, n that 
attenuated fashion she seemed to have cau(ht the 
trick of— 

** She's getting into bed. We must get out** 

It certainly was a fact, someone was getting into 
bed. The bed-clothes were moved; not 0ur bed- 
clothes, but some phantom coverings. We heard 
them rustle, we were conscious of a current of air 
across our faces as someone caught them open. 
And then ! — then someone stepped upon tie bed, 

"Let's get out!" gasped Violet 
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CHAPTER III. 



She moved away from me. She squeezed herself 
against the side of the cabin. She withdrew her 
limbs from between the sheets. As for me, the 
person who had stepped upon the bed had actually 
stepped upon me, and that without seeming at all 
conscious of my presence. Someone sat down 
plump upon the sheet beside me. That was enough. 
I took advantage of my lying on the edge of the 
bed to slip out upon the floor. I might possess an 
unsuspected capacity for undergoing strange ex- 
periences, but I drew the line at sleeping with a 
ghost 

The moonlight streamed across the room. As I 
stood, in something very like a state of nature on 
the floor, I could clearly see Violet cowering on 
the further side of the bed. I could distinguish 
all her features. But when I looked upon the bed 
itself— there was nothing there. The moon's rays 
fell upon the pillow. They revealed its snowy 
whiteness. There seemed nothing else it could re- 
veal. It was untenanted. And yet, if one looked 
closely at it, it seemed to be indented, just as it 
might have been indented had a human head been 
lying there. But about one thing there could be 
no mistake whatever — my ears did not play me 
false, I heard it too distinctly — the sound made by 
a person who settles himself between the sheets, 
and then the measured respiration of one who com- 
poses himself to slumber. 
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I remained there silent On her hands and knees 
Violet crept towards the foot of the bed. When 
she had gained the floor she stole on tiptoe to my 
side. 

" I did not dare to step across her." I felt her, as 
she nestled to me, give me a little shiver. " I could 
not do it. Can you see her ? * 

" What a fool I am ! " As Violet asked her ques- 
tion there came this observation from the person 
in the bed — ^whom, by the way, I could not see. 
There was a long-drawn sigh. '* What fools all we 
women are ! What fools ! ** 

There was a sincerity of bitterness about the tone, 
which, coming as it did from an unseen speaker — 
one so near and yet so far — had on one a most un- 
comfortable effect Violet pressed closer to my side. 
The woman in the bed turned over. Overhead there 
still continued the measured tramp, tramping of the 
man. We were conscious, in some subtle way, that 
the woman lay listening to the footsteps. They 
spoke more audibly to her ears even than to ours. 

''OlHe! Ollie!" she repeated the name softly to 
herself, with a degree of tenderness which was in 
startling contrast to her previous bitterness. 

" I wish you would come to bed." 

She was silent There was only the sound of her 
gentle breathing. Her bitter mood had been but 
transient She was falling asleep with words of 
tenderness upon her lips. Above, the footsteps 
ceased. All was still. There was not even the 
murmur of the waters. The wife and I, side by 
side, stood looking down upon what seemed an 
empty bed. 
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•• She IS asleep," said Violet 

It seemed to me she was : although I could not 
see her, it seemed to me she was. I could hear her 
breathing as softly as a child Violet continued 
whispering — 

" How strange ! Eric, what can it mean ? '* 

I muttered a reply — 

" A problem for the Psychical Research Society." 

** It seems just like a dream." 

" I wish it were a dream." 

** S-sh ! There is someone coming down the stairs." 

There was — at least, if we could trust our ears, 
there was. Apparently the man above had had 
enough of solitude. We heard him move across 
the roof, then pause just by the steps, then descend 
them one by one. It seemed to us that in this step 
there was something stealthy, that he was endeavour- 
ing not to arouse attention, to make as little noise as 
possible. Half-way down he paused ; at the foot he 
paused again. 

"He's listening outside the door." It almost 
seemed that he was. We stood and listened too. 
"Let's get away from the bed." 

My wife drew me with her. At the opposite end 
of the cabin was a sort of little alcove, which was 
screened by a curtain, and behind which were hung 
one or two of our garments which we were not 
actually using. Violet drew me within the shadow 
of this alcove. I say drew me because, offering 
no resistance, I allowed myself to be completely 
passive in her hands. The alcove was not large 
enough to hold us. Still the curtain acted as a 
partial screen. 
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The silence endured for some moments. Then 
we heard without a hand softly turning the handle 
of the door. While I was wondering whether, after 
all, I was not the victim of an attack of indigestion, 
or whether I was about to witness an attempt at 
effecting a buiglarious entry into a houseboat, a 
strange thing happened, the strangest thing that had 
happened yet. 

As I have already mentioned, the moon's rays 
flooded the cabin. This was owing to the fact that 
a long narrow casement, which ran round the walls 
near the roof of the cabin, had been left open for 
the sake of admitting air and ventilation ; but» save 
for the moonbeams, the cabin was unlighted. When, 
however, we heard the handle being softly turned, a 
singular change occurred. It was like the trans- 
formation scene in a theatre. The whole place, all 
at once, was brilliantly illuminated. The moon- 
beams disappeared. Instead, a large swinging lamp 
was hanging from the centre of the cabin. So 
strong was the light which it shed around that our 
eyes were dazzled. It was not our lamp; we used 
small hand-lamps, which stood upon the table. By 
its glare we saw that the whole cabin was changed. 
For an instant we failed to clearly realise in what 
the change consisted. Then we understood it was 
a question of decoration. The contents of the cabin, 
for the most part, were the same, though they looked 
newer, and the positions of the various articles were 
altered ; but the panels of the cabin of the Water 
Lily were painted blue and white. The panels of 
this cabin were coloured chocolate and gold. 

"Eric, it's the Sylph T' 
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The suggestion conveyed by my wife's whispered 
words, even as she spoke, occurred to me. I under- 
stood where, for Inglis, had lain the difficulty of 
recognition. The two cabins were the same, and 
yet were not. It was just as though someone had 
endeavoured, without spending much cash, to render 
one as much as possible unlike the other. 

In this cabin there were many things which were 
not ours. In fact, so far as I can see, there was 
nothing which was ours. Strange articles of costume 
were scattered about ; the table was covered with a 
curious litter ; and on the ingenious article of furni- 
ture which did duty as a bed, and which stood where 
our bed stood, and which, indeed, seemed to be our 
bed, there was someone sleeping. 

As my startled eyes travelled round this amazing 
transformation scene, at last they reached the door. 
There they stayed. Mechanically I shrank back 
nearer to the wall. I felt my wife tighten her grasp 
upon my hand. 

The door was open some few inches. Through 
the aperture thus formed there peered a man. He 
seemed to be listening. It was so still that one 
could hear the gentle breathing of the woman sleep- 
ing in the bed. Apparently satisfied, he opened the 
door sufficiently wide to admit of his entering the 
cabin. My impression was that he could not fail 
to perceive us, yet to all appearances he remained 
entirely unconscious of our neighbourhood. He was 
a man certainly under five feet six in height He 
was slight in build, very dark, with face clean shaven; 
his face was long and narrow. In dress and bearing 
he seemed a gentleman, yet there was that about 
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him which immediately reminded me of what Inglis 
had said of the man Bush — ^"he looked as though 
he had something to do with horses/* 

He stood for some seconds in an attitude of listen- 
ing, so close to me that I had only to stretch out my 
hand to take him by the throat I did not do it I 
don't know what restrained me ; I think, more than 
anything, it was the feeling that these things which 
were passing before me must be passing in a dream. 
His face was turned away. He looked intently to- 
wards the sleeping woman. 

After he had had enough of listening he moved 
towards the bed His step was soft and cat-like; 
it was absolutely noiseless. Glancing down, I per- 
ceived that he was without boots or shoes. He was 
in his stockinged feet I had distinctly heard the 
tramp, tramping of a pair of shoes upon the cabin 
roof. I had heard them descend the steps. Possibly 
he had paused outside the door to take them off. 

When he reached the bed he stood looking down 
upon the sleeper. He stooped over her, as if the 
better to catch her breathing. He whispered softly— 

"Gerty!" 

He paused for a moment, as if for an answer. 
None came. Standing up, he put his hand, as it 
seemed to me, into the bosom of his flannel shirt 
He took out a leather sheath. From the sheath he 
drew a knife. It was a long, slender, glittering 
blade. Quite twelve inches in length, at no part 
was it broader than my little finger. With the 
empty sheath in his left hand, the knife behind 
his back . in his right, he again leaned over the 
sleeper. Again he softly whispered, "Gerty!" 
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Again there was no answer. Again he stood up- 
right, turning his back towards the bed, so that he 
looked towards us. His face was not an ugly one, 
though the expression was somewhat saturnine. On 
it, at the instant, there was a peculiar look, such a 
look as I could fancy upon the face of a jockey 
who, toward the close of a great race, settles himself 
in the saddle with the determination to "finish" 
well. The naked blade he placed upon the table, 
the empty sheath beside it Then he moved to- 
wards us. My first thought was that now, at last, 
we were discovered ; but something in the expres- 
sion of his features told me that this was not so. 
He approached us with an indifference which was 
amazing. He passed so close to us that we were 
conscious of the slight disturbance of the air caused 
by his passage. There was a Gladstone bag on a 
chair within two feet of us. Picking it up, he bore 
it to the table. Opening it out, he commenced to 
pack it All manner of things he placed within 
it, both masculine and feminine belongings, even 
the garments which the sleeper had taken off, and 
which lay scattered on the chair and on the floor, 
even her shoes and stockings! When the bag was 
filled he took a long brown ulster, which was thrown 
over the back of a chair. He stuffed the pockets 
with odds and ends. When he had completed his 
operations the cabin was stripped of everything ex- 
cept the actual furniture. He satisfied himself that 
this was so by overhauling every nook and corner, 
in the process passing and repassing Violet and me 
with a perfect unconcern which was more and more 
amazing. Being apparently at last clear in his mind 
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upon that point, he put on the ulster and a dark 
cloth cap, and began to fasten the Gladstone bag. 

While he was doing so, his back being turned to 
the bed, without the slighest warning, the woman in 
the bed sat up. The man's movements had been 
noiseless. He had made no sound which could have 
roused her. Possibly some sudden intuition had 
come to her in her sleep. However that might be, 
she all at once was wide awake. She stared round 
the apartment with wondering eyes. Her glance fell 
on the man, dressed as for a journey. 

" Where are you going ? " 

The words fell from her lips as unawares. Then 
some sudden conception of his purpose seemed to 
have flown to her brain. She sprang out of bed 
with a bound. 

"You shan't go," she screamed. 

She rushed to him. He put his hand on the table. 
He turned to her. Sometiiing flashed in the lamp- 
light It was the knife. As she came he plunged 
it into her side right to the hilt For an instant he 
held her spitted on the blade. He put his hand to 
her throat He thrust her from him. With the other 
hand he extricated the blade. He let her fall upon 
the floor. She had uttered a sort of sigh as the 
weapon was being driven home. Beyond that she 
had not made a sound. 

All was still. He remained for some seconds look- 
ing down at her as she lay. Then he turned away. 
We saw his face. It was, if possible, paler than 
before. A smile distorted his lips. He stood for 
a moment as if listening. Then he glanced round 
the cabin, as if to make sure that he was unobserved. 
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His black eyes travelled over our startled features, 
in evident unconsciousness that we were there. Then 
he glanced at the blade in his hand. As he did so 
he perceptibly shuddered. The glittering steel was 
obscured with blood. As he perceived that this was 
so he gasped. He seemed to realise for the first 
time what it was that he had done. Taking an 
envelope from an inner pocket of his ulster he 
began to wipe the blood from off the blade. While 
doing so his wandering glance fell upon the woman 
lying on the floor. Some new aspect of the recum- 
bent figure seemed to strike him with a sudden 
horror. He staggered backwards. I thought he 
would have fallen. He caught at the wall to help 
him stand — caught at the wall with the hand which 
held the blade. At that part of the cabin the wall 
was doubly panelled half-way to the roof. Between 
the outer and the inner panel there was evidently a 
cavity, because, when in his sudden alarm he clutched 
at the wall, the blade slipped from his relaxing grasp 
and fell between the panels. Such was his state of 
panic that he did not appear to perceive what had 
happened. And at that moment a cry rang out upon 
the river — possibly it was someone hailing the keeper 
of the lock— "Ahoy!" 

The sound seemed to fill him with unreasoning 
terror. He rushed to the table. He closed the Glad- 
stone with a hurried snap ; he caught it up ; he 
turned to flee. As he did so I stepped out of the 
alcove. I advanced right in front of him. I cannot 
say whether he saw me, or whether he didn't. But 
he seemed to see me. He started back. A look of 
the most awful terror came on his countenance. And 
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at that same instant the whole scene vanished. I 
was standing in the cabin of the Water Lily. The 
moon was steah'ng through the little narrow casement 
Violet was creeping to my side. She stole into my 
arms. I held her to me. 

" Eric," she moaned. 

For myself, I am not ashamed to own that, tempo- 
rarily, I had lost the use of my tongue. When, in a 
measure, the faculty of speech returned to me^ — 

** Was it a dream ? " I whispered. 

•* It was a vision." 

" A vision ? " I shuddered. « Look ! " 

As I spoke she turned to look. There, in the 
moonbeams, we saw a woman in her nightdress, 
lying on the cabin floor. We saw that she had 
golden hair. It seemed to us that she was dead. 
We saw her but a moment — she was gone ! It must 
have been imagination ; we know that these things 
are not, but it belonged to that order of imagination 
which is stranger than reality. 

My wife looked up at me. 

" Eric, it is a vision which has been sent to us in 
order that we may expose in the light of day a crime 
which was hidden in the night" 

I said nothing. I felt for a box of matches on 
the table. I lit a lamp. I looked round and round 
the cabin, holding the lamp above my head the 
better to assist my search. It was with a feeling of 
the most absurd relief that I perceived that every- 
thing was unchanged, tliat, so far as I could see, there 
was no one there but my wife and I. 

" I think, Violet, if you don't mind, TU have some 
whisky." 
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She ofTered no objection. She stood and watched 
me as I poured the stuff into a glass. I am bound to 
admit that the spirit did me good. 

"And what,'' I asked, "do you make of the per- 
formance we have just now witnessed?" She was 
still. I took another drink. There can be no doubt 
that, under certain circumstances, whisky is a fluid 
which is not to be despised. "Have we both suddenly 
become insane, or do you attribute it to the cucumber 
we ate at lunch ? " 

" How strange that Mr. Inglis should have told us 
the story only this afternoon." 

" I wish Mr. Inglis had kept the story to himself 
entirely." 

"They were the voices which I heard last night 
They were the voices Mason heard. It was all pre- 
destined. I understand it now." 

" I wish that I could say the same." 

"I see it all!" 

She pressed her hands against her brow. Her 
eyes flashed fire. 

" I see why it was sent to us, what it is we have 
to do. Eric, we have to find the knife." 

I began to fear, from her frenzied manner, that her 
brain must in reality be softening. 

"What knife?" 

" The knife which he dropped between the panels. 
The boat has only been repainted. We know that in 
all essentials the Sylph and the WcUer Lily are one 
and the same. Mr. Inglis said that the weapon 
which did the deed was never found. No adequate 
search was ever made. It is waiting for us where he 
dropped it" 
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" My dear Violet, don't you think you had better 
have a little whisky ? It will calm you." 

** Have you a hamimer and a chisel ? " 

** What do you want them for ? " 

^It was here that he was standing; it was here 
that he dropped the knife." She had taken up her 
position against the wall at the foot of the bed 
Frankly, I did not like her manner at all. It was 
certainly where, in the latter portion of that night- 
mare, the fellow had been standing. " I will wrench 
this panel away." She rapped against a particular 
panel with her knuckles. ^Behind it we shall find 
the knife." 

** My dear Violet, this houseboat isn't mine. We 
cannot destroy another man's property in that wanton 
fashion. He will hardly accept as an adequate excuse 
the fact that at the time we were suffering from a 
severe attack of indigestion." 

« This will do." 

She took a large carving-knife out of the knife- 
basket which was on the shelf close by her. She 
thrust the blade between the panel and the wood- 
work. It could scarcely have been securely fastened 
In a surprisingly short space of time she had forced 
it loose. Then, grasping it with both her hands, she 
hauled the panel bodily away. 

« Eric, it is there ! " 

Something was there, resting on a little ledge 
which had checked its fall on to the floor beneath 
— something which was covered with paint, and 
dust, and cobwebs, and Violet all at once g^ew 
timid. 

" You take it ; I dare not touch the thing." 
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" It is very curious ; something is there, and, by 
George, it is a knife ! " 

It was a knife — the knife which we had seen in 
the vision, the dream, the nightmare, call it what 
you will — the something which had seemed so real. 
There was no mistaking it, tarnished though it was — 
the long, slender blade which we had seen the man 
•draw from the leather sheath. Stuck to it by what 
was afterwards shown to be coagulated blood was an 
envelope — the envelope which we had seen the fellow 
take from his pocket to wipe off the crimson stain. 
It had adhered to the blade. When the knife fell 
the envelope fell too. 

"At least," I murmured as I stared at this grim 
relic, " this is a singular coincidence." 

The blood upon the blade had dried. It required 
but little to cause the envelope to fall away. As a 
matter of fact, while I was still holding the weapon 
in my hand it fell to the floor. I picked it up. 
It was addressed in a woman's hand, "Francis Joynes, 
Esq., Fairleigh, Streatham." 

I at once recognised the name as that of a well- 
known owner of racehorses and so-called "gentleman 
rider." 



Not the least singular part of all that singular 
story was that the letter inside that envelope, which 
was afterwards opened and read by the proper 
authorities, was from Mr. Joynes's wife. It was a 
loving, tender letter, from a wife who was an invalid 
abroad to a husband whom she supposed was think- 
ing of her at home. 
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Mr. Joynes was never arrested, and that for this 
sufficient reason: that when the agents of the law 
arrived at his residence Mr. Joynes was dead. He 
had committed suicide on the very night on which 
we saw that— call it vision— on board the Water 
Lily. I viewed the corpse against my wilL I was 
not called in evidence. Had I been, I was prepared 
to swear, as was my wife, that Mr. Joynes was the 
man whom I had seen in a dream that night. It 
was shown at the inquest that he had suffered of 
late from horrid dreams — ^that he had scarcely dared 
to sleep. I wonder if, in that last and most awful 
of his dreams, he had seen my face — ^seen it as I saw 
his? 

It was afterwards shown, from inquiries which 
were made, that Mr. Joynes and '* Mr. Bush," tenant 
of the Sylph, were, beyond all doubt, one and the 
same person. On the singular circumstances which 
caused that discovery to be made I offer no com- 
ment 
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XII. 
THE DUKE 

A FICTION OF THE FUTURE 

I. 

MRS. PAYNTER buttonholed a porter. 
" Can you tell me in which carriage the Earl 
of Datchet is travelling?" 

"Who, mum?" 

"The Earl of Datchet; or can you point him out 
tome?" 

" No, mum, I can't. I don't know no such gentle- 
man. By your leave, mum ! " 

Without her leave the porter went off with his 
load of luggage. The lady turned to her daughter. 

"How very uncivil the servants are upon this 
line!" The young lady said nothing. She simply 
regarded her mother with an expression of placid 
scorn. "I wonder if this gfuard can tell me." A 
guard came hurrying along the platform. The lady 
laid hands of violence on him. " Guard, can you tell 
me which is the Earl of Datchet ? " 

" The Earl of Datchet, madam ? Is he travelling 
by this train?" 

295 
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"I saw in Fashion that the Earl of Datchet 
intended to travel by this morning's tidal train to 
Paris. Isn't this the tidal train?" 

" This is the tidal train, but I don't know anything 
about the Earl of Datchet Are you goings by this 
train, madam ? " 

" Of course I am. But, guard " — the lady's hand 
stole towards her purse — ^**I particularly wished to 
travel in the same compartment as his lordship/' 

^I am afraid, madam, that I really don't know 
anything about his lordship, and if you're going 
you'd better get in — ^they're starting." The guard 
opened a carriage door. "Is this your luggage?" 
He signalled to a porter. "Look alive, attend to 
this luggage." 

" My dear mother," observed Miss Paynter, when 
the heap of wraps had been bundled in, "are you 
coming?" 

" It's most annoying " began the lady. 

The guard cut her short 

" Now, madam, if you please ! " 

Almost before Mrs. Paynter knew it she was 
settling herself in the comer of the carriage opposite 
her daughter. Before she had settled herself the 
train was off, and before the train was fairly under 
way she was favouring Miss Paynter with some 
remarks of a personal nature. 

"Really, Edith, you are the most trying person 
I ever encountered. You know perfectly well that 
if I hadn't seen it in the paper I should never have 
dreamt of crossing to-day, and especially by this 
particular train, and yet you won't give me the 
slightest help or assistance of any kind. And now 
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my whole labour's thrown away, and my whole 
purpose spoiled!" 

" My dear mother, what does it matter?" 

The young lady not only spoke with her lips, but 
also with her eyes. With her organs of vision she 
drew her mother's attention to the fact that they were 
not alone in the carriage. The elder lady grasped 
her daughter's meaning. But as she glanced at the 
stranger at the other end, she scarcely took that ad- 
vantage of the hint which she was intended to take. 

" And now, although you know how much I like 
to have a carriage to myself, and how much I object 
to travelling with strangers, you have allowed that 
insolent man — and I am thankful to think that he 
lost the five shillings which I quite intended to give 
him — to put us just where it pleased him. It's just 
like you ! " 

To this observation Miss Paynter answered 
nothing. She looked at her mother, and out of 
the comers of her eyes she peeped at the stranger. 
As she peeped she smiled; it was but the faintest 
shadow of a smile, but it was certainly a smile. 
The stranger was a solid-looking young man, short 
and broad. He had rather a vacuous expression 
of countenance. His cheeks, which were innocent 
of whiskers, were fat and red. Altogether he did 
not seem to be the sort of person who was likely 
to be hurt by a trifle, which, under the circum- 
stances, was perhaps as well. None the less, he 
appeared curiously disconcerted by a remark which 
Mrs. Paynter all at once addressed to him. 

" Excuse me, sir, but are you acquainted with the 
Earl of Datchet?" 
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** B^ pardon." 

The young gentleman had his feet on the seat in 
front of him, his hat tilted over his eyes, and his 
hands in his trousers pockets, and was probably 
anathematising himself for not having gone at once 
into a smoking carriage instead of endeavouring to 
secure a whole compartment to himself for the 
solitary enjoyment, in defiance of the company's 
by-laws, of "a fragrant weed." But on Mrs. Paynta's 
addressing to him her inquiry his feet went off the 
cushions, his hat from over his eyes, and his hands 
from out of his pockets with a celerity which was 
comical 

"I merely inquired if you were acquainted, by 
sight, with the person of tiie Earl of Datchet." 

When this question was put to him the stranger^s 
demeanour was really singular. He half rose from 
his seat, and stared. 

« Well, Fm blowed ! That's good." 

"Sir!" 

Mrs. Paynter regarded him through her glasses 
with supercilious surprise. The stranger transferred 
his glance from the mother to the daughter ; as it fell 
upon the daughter he started again. 

" Beg pardon. I didn't notice. Did you ask me if 
IknewDatchet?" 

Miss Paynter smiled; she seemed tickled by the 
stranger's manner. 

" It was not I ; it was my mother." 

Mrs. Paynter did not smile. 

"Pray, Edith, do not let us trouble this person 
further. I merely made a commonplace inquiry. I 
perceive that I made a mistake." 
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If the lady's manner was meant to be crushing — 
and it seemed that it was — the stranger remained 
uncrushed. He only stared the more. 

"How?" 

Mrs. Paynter leaned back in her corner. 

" My dear Edith, do not let us trouble this person 
further." 

" But I do know Datchet" 

Up went the lady's glasses again. But if she 
meant to stare the stranger out of countenance, she 
simply scored another failure. 

" When you say * Datchet,' are you referring to the 
Earlof Datchet?" 

** Dicky Datchet ; yts, thaf s him." 

"'Dicky Datchet M Really, you appear to be 
upon intimate terms with his lordship. Do you 
happen to be aware if his lordship is travelling by 
this train?" 

« ril bet a guinea he isn't" 

" Indeed ! I understood, upon good authority, that 
he intended to do so." 

" Not he. Dicky's at Bpulogne." 

" At Boulogne, is he ? You seem to have a close 
acquaintance with his lordship's movements. May I 
ask if you are a friend of his ? " 

Mrs. Paynter was quite incapable of anything 
more cutting in the way of sarcastic suggestion than 
her manner conveyed ; but, in spite of it, the stranger 
seemed beautifully unconscious that there was any 
intention of the kind. 

"Well, it depends on what you call a friend." 

" It depends, as you say, very much indeed upon 
what you call a friend." 
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*'0f course, we were kids together." 

"'Kids 'together!" 

•• Youngsters, don't you know. I'm the Duke of 
Staines." 

"The You are the ^" 

For the life of her, Mrs. Paynter could have got 
no further. The stranger supplied the rest of the 
sentence. 

"The Duke of Staines." He turned to Miss 
Paynter. "Are you going to Boulogne?" 

" We were thinking of going to Paris." 

" Oh ! " His countenance fell. " I wish you were 
going to Boulogne." 

"Why?" 

" Well, I'm going to Boulogne." 

Miss Paynter smiled outright at this; she had 
more presence of mind than her mother. "The 
inference conveyed is very flattering." 

"Is it? I don't know." 

He stared at her stolidly. Mrs. Paynter found 
her breath again. 

" Did I understand you to say Really, I had 

no idea — you must excuse me. Did I understand 
you to say that you were — the Duke of Staines ? " 

"That's me." 

Mrs. Paynter regarded him askance. She could 
not make up her mind if he was or was not making 
fun of her. She was not a wise woman. She had 
never before come into personal contact with any 
member of the British aristocracy. Could such an 
extremely vulgar individual as this one appeared to 
be really be a duke? She endeavoured, to the best 
of her small ability, to make sure of her ground. 
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'* You don't happen to have a card about you ? " 

" I always carry a pack when Tm going anywhere, 
but — I don't care to play.'' 

" You don't care to what ? " 

" To play — unless you feel uncommonly keen." 

Miss Paynter laughed. 

"You misunderstand my mother. She is not 
asking you for a pack of cards — she doesn't, as a 
rule, play cards in a train — ^but for a visiting-card." 

" Oh ! I see. Exchange pasteboards and that sort 
of thing. Daresay I've got one somewhere." 

From a pocket-book which seemed to contain a 
very miscellaneous collection he produced, after long 
searching, a visiting-card. It was a good deal soiled 
and the comers were dog's-eared. He commented 
on its defects as he handed it to Mrs. Paynter. 

"There's a few figures on the back, but perhaps 
you'll excuse 'em. Fact is, I never seem to want 
a card. I've never got one, anyway." 

Mrs. Paynter could not have taken that dis- 
reputable square of pasteboard with a more dainty 
grace had it been the most delicate and costly thing 
in the world. When she saw that great name im- 
printed on its front — it was just legible, no more — 
she swelled, positively and visibly increased in 
stature. With infinite condescension from her silver 
card-case she took a card, stiff as buckram, and even 
dazzlingly white. 

"Allow me to have the honour to present your 
Grace with my card." 

" His Grace" looked at the card. 

" Paynter ? Any relation to Billy Paynter ? " 

" What Paynter is that ? " 
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''Putney slogger — ^bantam weight — ^fighting man, 
)rou know.** 

Mrs. Pajmter drew herself up still more. 

" My father was rector of Bodgington, in Essex. 
He married a Miss Abbeyfidd, my dear mother, and 
she was a grand-niece of the late Lord Gawler. My 
fadier was related, on his mother's side, to Admiral 
Piper — * Percussion ' Piper he was called, as of course 
you know, because he was so explosive ; and on his 
father's side, as I have often heard him say ** 

The lady was well launched ** His Grace," how- 
ever, remorselessly cut her short **0h!'* he said 
He turned to the young lady. "^Miss — Miss Paynter?" 

• I certainly am my mother*s daughter.** 

Mrs. Paynter did not seem to be at all ofTended at 
having been recently interrupted She came sailing 
gaily in. 

" Edith— always Edith to her friends.** 

* Awfully jolly name, Edith ; awfully jolly.** 
Edith drew herself a little closer into her comer. 
•* It is very good of you to say so.** 

If Miss Paynter*s manner, all at once, was a little 
glacial, Mrs. Paynter's continued to be beautifully 
beaming. 

** 1 cannot tell you how delighted I am at so un- 
expectedly encountering your Grace, and under such 
agreeable circumstances. It is such an honour, and 
such a pleasure. And you are going to Boulogne? 
Does your Grace purpose staying long at Boulc^^e?** 

" Don't know. Awful bore, the whole thing. Fact 
is, I'm going to keep an eye on the old woman.'* 

His Grace winked— distinctly ; but the lady was 
puzzled 
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*' On whom?" 

•* My wife." 

He winked again. The lady was taken aback; 
but she recovered. 

** Of course. I ought not to have forgotten that 
your Grace is married. So absurd of me. How is 
the dear Duchess? " 

"Eh? Who? Oh, Polly! She's going it, I hear." 

" Polly is — the dear Duchess ? " 

" Was Polly Perkins, the Pearl of the Peris, you 
know ; used to be all the go at the halls. Her great 
song, you know, was * He tallowed his nose with a 
candle.' Ever hear it? She could sing it! She 
sings it sometimes now, but she's got so jolly uppish 
that sometimes she will and sometimes she won't" 

Mrs. Paynter looked slightly startled, as well she 
might be. The Duke of Staines was a young 
gentleman who was well calculated to startle her. 
Elderly ladies, respectable elderly ladies, read about 
such things in the papers, and delight in them. But 
as they never actually encounter the principal actors 
in the " scandals," they have not a favourable oppor- 
tunity of judging what sort of characters those 
principal actors must really be. To Mrs. Paynter 
the Duke of Staines was the Duke of Staines — with 
an accent on "the." That a "Polly," whose "great 
song" was "He tallowed his nose with a candle," 
could be the Duchess of Staines — she couldn't realise 
the thing at all. However, she was a lady whose 
mental processes, under certain conditions, and in a 
certain sense, travelled quickly. 

"And is the dear Duchess" — she was still "the 
dear Duchess" — "at Boulogne?" 
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"Yes— hang it! And Dicky Datchet's with her, 
toa" 

** Dicky Datchet! Do you mean the Earl of 
Datchet?" 

"That's him." 

" Dear me ! How sad ! I never thought that the 
Earl of Datchet was that kind of man/' 

"What kind of man?" 

" I always thought that the Earl of Datchet was 
a nobleman of the strictest propriety — as one of our 
first nobility ought to be, for the sake of the public 
example. It is expected of him." 

" What, Dicky Datchet ! Well, I'm Mowed ; that's 
good!" His Grace stared at the lady as though 
she were some strange animal " I'll punch his head 
for him if he don't take care. I can fight if I can't 
do anything else. I'm not going to have him mess- 
ing about with my wife, and I'll let him know it" 

His Grace was most affable, and quite confidential 
He told them the most amazing stories about him- 
self and the Duchess and the Earl of Datchet, and 
other persons of similar rank and refinement, con- 
nected with the "halls" and otherwise. He was 
a most astonishing young man. He shocked Miss 
Paynter into speechlessness. Mrs. Paynter would 
not for worlds have owned that she was shocked 

When they were on the boat she made to her 
daughter this — under the circumstances — singular 
remark: "Edith, it is quite evident that his Grace 
is greatly struck with you." 

"That wretched little cad! Mother, how could 
you let him go on talking? If I had been a man 
I should have knocked him down." 
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"There is no doubt that he is a character, as a 
Duke of Staines can well afford to be. Edith, when 
I heard that the Earl of Datchet was going to travel 
by that train I made up my mind that we would 
travel with him. I have more belief in the power 
of such beauty as yours than even you have. You 
have money, good birth ; one never knows what may 
happen. Instead of an earl, chance has thrown a 
duke into your way. Edith, if you ever become the 
Duchess of Staines, my wildest dreams, at which you 
have so often laughed, will be more than realised." 

" Aren't you forgetting that there happens to be a 
Duchess?" 

" She is a person of the worst character, my dear. 
I remember the story now quite well — ^a most dis- 
reputable story. She entrapped him. This Earl of 
Datchet, who is plainly also a person of the loosest 
morals — I am deeply thankful that he wasn't in the 
train! — is evidently philandering about with her. 

Under such circumstances, of course *' The lady 

pursed her lips. 

"Mother, for shame!" 

"Edith, don't be a fool!" 

" And you compare such a person as the Duke of 
Staines with Douglas ? " 

" Edith, haven't I forbidden you to mention that 
man's name ? " 

" Douglas is at least a gentleman." 

" He is a penniless adventurer. Hush ! here comes 
his Grace." 

The Duke came. He addressed Miss Paynter. 

"Have a liquor?" 

" I beg your pardon ? " 

X 
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"Have a liquor — just a moistener? Gin and 
seltzer's not bad swill if you've got a knack of 
getting a little bit turned over, though I should tiiink 
on a day like this anyone could look a basin in the 
face. What do you think ? " 

The young lady did not know what to think 
This duke was such an extraordinary duke. The 
great middle class is aware that there are membeis 
of the British aristocracy who are deficient in brains; 
manners, morals, and even education. But, as a 
matter of fact, even in these democratic days indi- 
viduals of that class seldom come into actual contact 
even with a baron, and when, by some wondrous 
accident, they stumble on a duke, they expect that 
duke to be a duke If to all outward seeming he 
appears to be a cross between a billiard marker and 
a stable hand, they are apt to be surprised. 

When they reached Boulogne, his Grace of Staines 
was so good as to offer the ladies the honour of his 
escort to their hotel. As, however, they were leaving 
the boat together someone stopped the peer. 

" Hollo, Teddy ! What are you doing here ? " 

The speaker was a gorgeously attired gentleman, 
who wore, as decorations, a single eyeglass and a 
pair of spotless " lavender kids." He was accom- 
panied by a little lady, who was remarkable for an 
enormous quantity of golden hair, and a pair of 
large blue ^yts which would have been filled with 
the light of innocence if their effect had not been 
marred by a superabundance of " complexion." His 
Grace of Staines surveyed this pair with a glance 
which was not a glance of affection. 

" So it's you, is it ? I ain't been long in finding you." 
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"You might have been a bit longer, Teddy, if 
you'd dropped us a line to let us know that you were 
coming." 

* • your eyes!" The pillar of the British 

Constitution used language which was not exactly 
ducal. " You'd better mind your p's and q's, my lad, 
or ril give you what for, and no mistake." The lady 
interposed. She took the eyeglassed gentleman by 
the arm. 

"Come away, Dick, and for gracious sake don't 
let's have a row out here." The Duke seemed struck 
by the lady's words. 

" Come away with him, is it ? That's good. You'll 
come with me, my girl, or by " 

Mrs. Paynter and her daughter drove away before 
the conversation became too personal. They did 
without his Grace's escort, that great nobleman 
appearing to be " spoiling " for a fight upon the quay, 
all the passengers and all the loungers looking on. 

" Mamma," observed Miss Paynter, as the vehicle 
began to rattle over the Boulogne cobbles, " I am not 
going to stay here. I am going straight to Paris." 

** Nonsense ! " The elder lady was slightly flushed. 
"Don't be absurd!" It was difficult to argue the 
question then and there. 

** At any rate, mamma, you will please to under- 
stand that nothing will induce me to have any inter- 
course with that wretched man." 

The mother said nothing — prudently. 

" I don't believe that he is the Duke of Staines." 

" As to that, nothing will be easier than to make 
inquiries. He would not be able to carry on that 
fraud long. Besides, I remember now quite well 
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hearing that the present duke was an eccentric 
character." 

"An eccentric character! You call that animal 
an eccentric character ! Why, my dear mother, the 
man's a blackguard — an utter blackguard, neither 
more nor less." 

The words were strong, but the mother deemed it 
wiser to let them go unchecked, lest, peradventure, 
they should be followed by even stronger. 

Some hours later Mrs. Paynter paid a visit to 
Miss Paynter in the young lady's own apartment at 
the hotel 

" Edith, there can be no doubt that he is the Duke 
of Staines." 

** It would make no difference to me if he were ten 
thousand times the Duke of Staines." 

"Don't talk nonsense, my love! The Duke of 
Staines is the Duke of Staines ! " 

" If that is the Duke of Staines, he certainly is— 
with a vengeance." 

"His income is nearer three than two hundred 
thousand pounds; and when he came of age he 
received nearly two millions in ready money." 

" Mamma ! " The magnitude of the figures seemed 
momentarily to impress the maiden. " But you may 
be quite sure that the ready money is long since 
spent, and the income mortgaged up to the hilt" 

"You are entirely mistaken. Major Bagshawe, 
who is staying at the hotel, knows all about him. 
There can be no doubt that the Duke's manners 
are — peculiar." 

"Peculiar!" 

" Well, aren't they peculiar? But it seems that his 
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tastes are low rather than expensive. Major Bag- 
shawe says that, financially, his position is even 
better now than when he came into his estate." 

" Mamma, what are you driving at ? " . 

" My dear, it is common talk that if he chose to 
apply for a divorce to-morrow, he would have ample 
grounds to go upon. If he married again — and he, 
of course, would marry" — Mrs. Paynter paused — 
*' the Duchess of Staines would occupy, if she chose, 
one of the proudest positions in England — a position 
which even royalty would be glad to fill. She would 
have everything which the heart of a woman could 
desire. She would have the world at her feet" 



II. 

" You're awfully down upon a fellow. I ain't used 
to it, you know." 

"No?" 

It was after dinner. Miss Paynter and the Duke 
of Staines were alone together on the verandah of 
the H6tel des Bains. The Duke was smoking. He 
puffed at his cigar. He wore an air of injury. 

" No, I ain't, and so I tell you straight" 

" I am sorry." 

"Yes, a blooming lot of that, I make no doubt" 

"Might I ask where you acquired that conversa- 
tional style of which you are so fond ? It isn't only 
that you are habitually addicted to the use of slang ; 
it is such peculiar slang. It always reminds me of— 
shall I say a 'busman ? " 
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The Duke puffed in silence for a moment. 

* Do you know that I've never stood from any giil 
in England the hal( nor yet the quarter, of what I've 
stood from you ? " 

''And do you know that I have never had to 
endure from any man in England, not to speak of 
any gentleman, one thousandth part of what I have 
had to endure from you* Singular, isn't it ? And 
you're a duke ! " 

« WeU, I'm blow'd ! You arc a oner I - 

* Am I, indeed ? What is a oner ? " 

** Look here ; what is it you want ? I'll g^ve yea 
anything you like. I've got something in my pocket 
now." 

From some mysterious inner pocket he took a flat 
leather case. He opened it It contained a necklace 
of diamonds. 

* What do you think of that? Shiners, ain't they? 
I gave five thousand pounds for that little lot." 

She took the case into her hands. Her coimte- 
nance betrayed no symptoms of surprise. 

" Did you ? I have seen necklaces which seemed 
to me to be quite as good as this, which cost much 
less. I am afraid they overcharged you." 

" Not they ! I may be a fool about some things — 
I don't need you to tell me that ! — ^but I'm all there 
when there's any money on. I'm not one to give 
one-and-twenty shillings for what's only worth a 
pound — ^not much, I ain't Well, ain't you going 
to say even thank you?" 

Closing the case, the lady returned it to the 
gentleman. 

"Thank you— for the sight" 
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" What do you mean ? It's for you ; I got it on 
purpose for you — it's a little present" 

" My dear young man — although you are a duke 
— pray don't be absurd. Do you see that light out 
at sea? I think it must be a steamer. I've been 
watching it for some seconds." 

"What's the good of humbugging? Damn the 
steamer! You know very well I'm gone on you — 
fair gone ! You know very well that the more you 
play off the more you drive me on. But I ain't 
going to stand it any longer, so I tell you straight." 

She was quiet for some seconds. Then she said, 
very quietly, still looking across the sea — 

" What do you mean ? " 

" You know very well what I mean. You know I 
love you." 

"You — love me?" Then she turned to him. A 
smile played about her lips. "And the Duchess ? " 

" Oh, the Duchess ! what has it to do with her ? " 

"Your ideas are original. Good-bye." 

She turned right round. Passing through the open 
window, she entered the sitting-room. He followed 
her. 

"Don't put me off like that — don't Upon my 
word, I don't believe you know who I am — I'm the 
Duke of Staines." 

When he followed her she turned again and smiled. 

" It's easy enough for you to laugh, but for all that 
I don't believe that you know what it means to be 
the Duke of Staines." 

" Although you are, doesn't it strike you that it is 
just within the range of possibility that you are in- 
sulting me ? " 
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"That's all nonsense! It isn't as though I was 
some low cad" 

" I see. You think that makes a difference ? " 

" Of course it does. Edith '* 

He was interrupted by a tapping at the door. A 
waiter entered. He had a letter on a salver. Miss 
Paynter took it It was an English letter, addressed 
to her in a masculine hand, and marked " Immediate." 
As her glance fell upon the handwriting she flushed 

" Edith," resumed the Duke, when the waiter had 
disappeared. The lady cut him short 

'* You continue to insult me ! " The lady's manner 
all at once had changed. All traces of a smile had 
disappeared. Her eyes flashed fire. " Be so good as 
to let me pass, and tiiis time do not follow me ! " 

" What is the good of all this humbug ? What is 
your little game ? " 

'* Let me pass ! " 

She moved forward. He put his arm about her 
waist But only for an instant Almost as soon as 
he had put it there he took it away again. The 
young lady swept past him through the window and 
out on to the verandah. 

Possibly one of the reasons which had induced his 
Grace of Staines to so speedily remove his too in- 
trusive arm was the fact that Mrs. Paynter had 
entered the room. The lady came in very quietly. 
Miss Paynter's back had been turned to the door, 
so that, although the mother's entrance had been 
sufficiently obvious to the gentleman, it had been 
unnoticed by her daughter. When the younger lady 
had gone the elder lady and the Duke remained face 
to face. 
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The ball of conversation was opened by the lady. 

" Is it possible that your Grace was offering insult 
to my child?" 

His Grace had his hands in his trousers pockets. 
He seemed huffed, and jerked his elbow towards the 
leather case which lay upon the table. 

" I don't know what you call insult I was offering 
her that" 

"And pray what may that be ? " 

" It's a present I got for her. I didn't mean it for 
an insult It cost me a cool five thousand, I do 
know that" 

" Five thousand ? Pounds ? Your Grace I " The 
lady took the case into her hands. She opened it 
"Diamonds! And you have given them to Edith! 
What prodigal generosity ! " 

"I don't know about given 'em, because she 
wouldn't take 'em." 

" She wouldn't take them ? " 

"Jiggered if she would! She treated them as 
though they were bits of glass, and I was a barber's 
clerk." 

The lady reflected. 

"Possibly she misconstrued the motives which 
actuated you in offering her so costly a gift." 

"I don't see how she could, because I told her 
I offered it because I loved her." 

"Because you — loved her! Your Grace! I pre- 
sume you mean in a platonic sense." 

Outside the window was Miss Paynter. When she 
first left the room she had passed to the end of the 
verandah, the precious letter, marked "Immediate," 
held tightly in her hand. She opened it, and read 
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it in the dim light out there. It was short, and pithy, 
and sweet : — 

"My Darling, — I have been offered a berth worth 
eight hundred a year — such a stroke of luck! It isnt 
much, but therell be more to follow ; and it's enough for 
a start I vote we make a match of it at once — ^you said 
you would. I'm coming over by Friday's boat ; mind you 
meet it at the quay. — Douglas." 

That was all the letter. 

** Friday's boat ? That* s to-morrow. Douglas ! " 

There was a great tenderness in her voice as she 
emphasised the name. With the letter pressed 
against her bosom she strolled back along the bal- 
cony. The sound of voices reached her. She had 
approached the open window of her mother's private 
sitting-room. The Duke was speaking. 

" I don't know about platonic sense ; I ain't good 
at that kind of thing. I know I'm fair gone on her." 

There was a pause. Then her mother spoke. 

"I can only hope that I misunderstand your Grace." 

** I don't know why you should. I tell you I love 
the girl" 

" Your Grace ! And the Duchess ? " 

** Oh, blow the Duchess ! If it comes to that, 111 
marry the girl." 

" Does your Grace, then, propose to commit 
bigamy?*' 

"Bigamy? Not me! Ill get a divorce." 

Another pause. Miss Paynter, without, could fancy 
her mother's smile of bland maternal love. 

"Of course, if you were free, that would be another 
matter. And, if a little bird tells the truth, you should 
have no difficulty in obtaining your freedom." , 
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" Then a little bird just lies ! Polly's as deep as 
they make 'em; she's not to be caught with chaff; 
she knows what it means to be Duchess of Staines — 
trust her ! She don't mean to get lost for nothing ! 
Carry on to any amount she will ; but just so far, and 
not a small bit farther. I've had detectives on her 
track for the last six months, watching her night and 
day, but they tell me it's no good up to now." 

Still another pause. The young lady without could 
hear the Duke pacing up and down the room. "But 
I'll comer her at last ; see if I don't Then I'll marry 
Edith — if she'll have me. Upon my word, I ain't so 
sure that she will — I never saw such a oner. She 
treats me as though I was a dirty bagman. I'll give 
her anything— anything ! I'll make her the greatest 
lady in England ! I'll settle on her twenty thousand 
pounds a year ! Twenty thousand ! I'll settle on her 
anything she likes I " 

While the distinguished nobleman within gave free 
rein to his chivalrous sentiments, the young lady with- 
out pressed the precious letter closer to her bosom. 
Her nlother spoke — ^softly, almost purringly. 

" You see, your Grace places me in rather a difficult 
position. Having declared your affection for my 
daughter, it is necessary that I should protect her 
by every means in my power. Would your Grace 
object to giving me some sort of memorandum which 
would embody, in some form, the sentiments which 
you have just now uttered, and which do you so 
much honour?" 

"^ I mean business, I tell you straight Come along 
to my room, and I'll give you a written promise of 
marriage right off the reel, hanged if I won't ! " 
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Mrs. Paynter "went along" with him. Miss 
Paynter heard the door shut after them. As she 
heard it she knew that she stood within measurable 
distance of being one of the greatest women in 
England — a woman who, if she chose, might rule 
society. She knew, too, that, physically and in- 
tellectually, she was just the woman to play the 
part of social queen — that she would be a ruler who 
would have no rivals. She knew that she had but to 
stretch out her hand for all the gifts of all the gods 
to fall into her open palm; yet she only pressed 
that letter closer to her breast 

Several sitting-rooms opened out on to that 
verandah. The French windows of the room 
adjoining were thrown right back. As she stood 
there, thinking of all that grand future to which she 
possessed the " open sesame," she was conscious that 
into that adjoining room had come two persons, a 
man and a woman. 

The man spoke. " Is everything ready ? " 

The woman answered, " Everything." 

"The train leaves at ten minutes to two. We 
can catch the five minutes to nine in Paris, and 
we shall be in Nice by a few minutes past six on 
Saturday afternoon." 

" Dicky, you will be true to me? " 

"Isn't it rather late in the day to ask me such 
a question ? Don't you know I will ? " 

" But swear you will ! " 

" I swear it for the hundredth time ! " 

" You will marry me afterwards ? " 

" I will, upon my honour." 

The woman's voice was low and earnest^ even 
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painfully in earnest. The man's tone was light and 
flippant. The woman drew a long deep breath. 
Miss Paynter heard her, as she stood without, press- 
ing the letter closer and closer to her breast 

" When I think of how I nearly jumped out of my 
skin for joy when I became the Duchess of Staines, 
it seems impossible that after all it should have 
come to this.'* 

"Exchange is no robbery — you're going to be 
a countess for a change. Don't you think it sounds 
well enough — Countess of Datchet ? " 

" It's all very well for you to laugh, but you don't 
know what it means to me. You think what he 
thought. Because I was a music-hall singer — a serio- 
comic — the Pearl of the Peris — ^he thought that I 
was anybody's money. But I wasn't, and so he 
found — and so you'll find! Dicky, if you don't 
marry me directly you can, I'll murder you — I swear 
I will!" 

*' There's not time enough for tragedy, Polly. Put 
it off until we're in the train." 

"Do you think those — those brutes will follow 
us?" 

" If you mean the detectives, I take it for granted 
that one, if not two of them, will be our fellow- 
travellers to the sunny South. They will enjoy the 
trip at Teddy's expense." 

There was silence. The woman was pacing to 
and fro. When she spoke again it was in tones of 
the intensest bitterness. 

" If I were to tell you what I've stood from that 
man, you wouldn't wonder at what I'm doing now. 
He's treated me worse than a dog from the moment 
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he married me, and I was such a fool that I thought 
that if I was once the Duchess of Staines everything 
would be all right He made no settlement on me, 
As for money, I haven't had it He told me that if 
I sent any of my bills to him he'd thrash me within 
an inch of my life. And he'd do it too, especially 
if he had been drinking. He's never introduced me 
to a respectable woman. Hfe had detectives to 
watch me " 

••I know, Polly. I've heard some of it before 
and I'll hear the rest when we're in the train." 

'^Look here, Dick Datchet, I've been an honest 
woman up till now, and although I'm goings to run 
away with you, I mean to be an honest woman stilL 
You put it down in black and white, that you promise 
to marry me the very first moment you can,'* 

**What would be the good of that? Such a 
promise wouldn't be valid. I can't promise to many 
a woman who's married already. Besides, don't you 
love me enough to trust me? Come here, Polly." 

Although she could not actually see that it was 
so, Miss Paynter knew that the Earl of Datchet had 
taken the Duchess of Staines into his arms. 

** Don't you love me ? " 

**Yes." There was the sound of a kiss. *'You 
know that I do." 

"Then you may trust me to see you through it 
all." The woman drew another long deep breath, 
but she said nothing. 

" Hadn't you better go and get ready?" 

'* No," said Miss Paynter, as she passed through the 
window. " I wouldn't if I were you." 

The Earl of Datchet was leaning against the table. 
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The Duchess's waist was encircled by his arm. They 
stared at the intruder in not unjustifiable surprise. 
Miss Paynter addressed herself to the Duchess. 

" I wouldn't go and get ready if I were you." 

"What do you mean?" the Duchess replied. 

"Why, my dear child, because in real knowledge 
of this wicked world I believe you're nothing but 
a child; you're only biting off your nose to spite 
your face. You're jumping out of the frying-pan 
into the fire. This gentleman has not the slightest 
real intention of marriage — ^have you ? " 

This frankly -put inquiry seemed somewhat to 
startle the Earl. 

" Really, I — I have not the pleasure." 

"Of knowing me? But I know you very well, 
both by sight and reputation. I assure you, my dear 
Duchess, that you would be a very foolish woman 
to trust yourself in the least degree to him." 

The Earl of Datchet roused himself to the best 
of his ability. 

" May I ask, Miss Paynter — I believe you are Miss 
Paynter — what business this is of yours ? " 

"It is the business of every honest woman — ^to 
use the Duchess's very proper phrase — to save other 
honest women from being ruined and tricked by 
gentlemen; don't you think it is?" There were 
voices without "Here is the Duke — ^just when he 
is wanted." That distinguished nobleman appeared 
outside the window. Mrs. Paynter was with him. 
"Your Grace, prepare to be shocked — to receive a 
crushing blow. You have been deceived — betrayed 
— by a friend. Your own friend proposed to elope 
with your wife by the train which leaves at ten 
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minutes to two for Paris, only I appeared upon the 
scene in the very nick of time." 

The Duke lumbered into the room. 

•'What the devil " he began, then he stopped 

He glared at the Earl. The Earl beamed at him. 

" Edith," said Mrs. Paynter, going to her daughter, 
who had her arm about the Duchess, "^ what is the 
meaning of your peculiar behaviour ? " 

" Come into the other room ! Come, Duchess, into 
the other room." 

When they were in the other room, Mrs. Paynter 
repeated her inquiry. 

" Now, Edith, perhaps you will explain .'* 

** I don't know that there is anything to explain, 
unless — Duchess, what do you think ? I'm going to 
be married." 

The mother gasped. 

" You are going to be married, Edith ! When ? " 

" Perhaps next week." 

"To— to whom?" 

"To Douglas!" 
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Travel, Adventure and Topography 

THE INDIAN BORDERLAND : Being a Personal Recoid 
of Twenty Yean. By Sir T. H. Holdich, K.CI.E. Blastrated. 
Demy ^vo. 15;. ntt. 
This book k a priiu i u i l reooid of tbe veAaix coonection with those milkaiy aad 
political ezpeditioos wki^ dannc tbe last twenty years, have led to die ooo- 
golidarinn 01 oar present position in the North-west frratier of India. It is 
d^efly a penooal historrof tnuks-&ootitf snrvm and boundary deauvcatiaBs^ 



_ with Peajdoi and ending with tbe Panms, Chitral, and Tirsh ; bat 

it also rontsins an accoont of soae ot the ouaor frcntier expedidoas whidi haw 
taken as, as pioneers, into hitherto i M ia i nped districts, and have given as an 
•ccnrate topofraphical and ethnographical knowledge of the tzans-Indos frontier 
from Karaoii to Kafirstan* 

MODERN ABYSSYNIA By A B. Wylde. With a Map and 
% Portrmit Dtmy 8tw. 15J. net. 
An important, ooa^lrmnsire^ and interesting accoont of Abfyssinia by a travdkr 
who knows the cooatiy intuoately, and has had the privilege of the friendship of 
KingMenehk. 

THROUGH ASIA By Sven Hedini With 300 lUustrations 
from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and 3 Maps. S<Kx>iid 
and cheaper Edition in 16 Fortnightly Parts at is. each net ; or in 
two Tolomes. Royal 8tw. 2or. net, 

Aneztract from a review ofthisgreat book, which The Tinwcr has called * one of the 
best books of tbe century,' wiUbefrNnMl on p. x8. The present fiarm of issue pboes 
it within tbe reach of buyers of modeiate means. 

Revised by Ccmmanding Officers. 
THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR. By F. H. E. CUK- 
LIFFB, Fellow of All Souls' College, Oxford. With many DlustrntioDs, 
Plans, and Portraits. VoL I. Quarto. 14X. Also in Fortnightly 
Parts. II. each. 

Thefirstvofanneof this important work bneady ready. When coaqdete, tfab book 
wUl give an elaborate and connected accoont of the military operatioBS in Sooth 
Africa from tbe declaration to tbe end of the present war. 

Such a work, relating in a lively, accurate, and intelligible manner die events of a 
war whixAi is stimng the Britisn petqpte as no events have stirred them since die 
Indian Mutiny, is certain to meet a cordial reception. It must renuun for some 
years the standard History of the War. Messrs. Methuen have been fortunate 
enough to secure the ooK>peKatioa of many commanding officers in the revisioQ 
of the various chapters. 

The History is finely illustrated. 

A PRISONER OF WAR. By Colonel A Schiel. Crown 
Stv. dr. 
This remarkable hotik oontuns dte experiences c^ a well-known fweign officer o£ 
the Boer Army— from 1896 to 1900— both asa Boer officer andasa prisoner in Bridsh 
hmxls. Colonel SchieL who was captured at Elandslaagte, was a confidential 
military adviser of the Transvaal Govermneot, and his story is likely to cause some 
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THE SIEGE OF MAFEKINa By Angus Hamilton. With 

many Illustrations. Crown Svo, 6s, 
This b a vivid, accurate, and humorous narrative of the great siege by the well- 
known Correspondent of the Times. Mr. Hamilton is not only an adnurable 
writer, but an excellent fighter, and he took an active part in the defence of the town. 
His narrative of the si^e is acknowledged to be fiu: superior to any oUier account. 



Poetry 



WRIT IN BARRACKS. By Edgar Wallace. CkBvo. $s.6d. 

Mr. Edgar Wallace, a member of the Royal Army Medical Corps, is a follower of 
Mr.^ Kipling, and his ballads of soldier life and sufferings are well-loiown in South 
Africa. They are spirited, piathetic» and true, and at the present time they should 
enjoy a considerable popuu^ty. 

History and Biography 

THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by Sidney CoLVXN. Fourth Edition. 7\v(? volumes. Crown 

Svo. 12S, 
This is a completely new edition of the famous Letters of Robert Louis Stevenson, 
published in 1899. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SIR JfOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. By his son J. G. 
MiLLAIs. With over 300 Illustrations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Cheaper Edition, Revised. Two volumes. Royal Svo. 
20s. net, 

THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE : Being the Chronicles of 
a Cricketing Family. By W. A. Bettesworth. Illustrated. Demy 
Svo. 1 5 J. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, FROM THE Earliest Times to 
THE Present Day. Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at University Collie. Fully Illus- 
trated. In Six Volumes. Crown Svo. 6s. each. 
VoL VI. Egypt under the Saracens. By Stanley Lane- 
Poole. 

Illustrated and Gift Books 

THE LIVELY CITY OF LIGG. By Gellett BuRGESS. With 
53 Illustrations, 8 of which are coloured. Small /^o. 6s, 

GOOF BABIES. By Gellett Burgess. With numerous 
Illustrations. Small 4I0, 6s. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Charles Lamb. With 70 
Illustrations by A. Garth Jones^ and an Introduction by £. V. 
Lucas. Demy Svo. 10s. 6d. 
This is probably the most beautiful edition of Lamb's Essays that has ever been 
pnbliuied. The illustrations display the most remarkable s^pathy, insight, and 
skill, and the introduction is by a critic whose knowledge of Lamb u unrivalled. 
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the early poems of alfred lord tennyson. 

Edited, with Notes and an Introductioii by J. Churton Collucs, 
M. A. With 10 Illustrations in Kiotogravure by W. E. F. Britten. 
D$ii^ Stv. lOf. fteU 
This baaotiful •ditaon contains ten duurming sketches by Mr. Britten, reprodooed ia 
the highest style of Photogravure. 

NURSERY RHYMES. With many Coloured Pictures by 
F. D. Bedford. Super Royal %vo. 2x. 6^ 

' An excelUnt selection of the best known rhymes, vritb beautifully coloured pictiirts 
exquisitely printed. ''^PaU Mall Gas€tU. 



Theology 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. By 
Alfred Caldecott, D.D. Demj^ ^o, los, 6d, 

\^Handbook5 &f Tkeologf. 
A complete history and description of the various philosophies of religion which have 
been formulated during the last few centuries in £ngland and America. 

ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES TO THE 
CORINTHIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations, and Notes by 
Tames Houghton Kennedy, D.D., Assistant Lecturer in Divini^ 
in the University of Dublin. Crown Svo. 6r. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. By F. S. Granger, MA., 
Litt.D. Crown Svo, dr. 
Professor Granger abandons the conventional method of psycholo^ by v^iich the 
individual is taken alone, and instead,he regards him as sharing in and contribat- 
ing to the catholic tradition. Hence the book deals not only with the average 
reiugious life, but also with the less familiar experiences of the m3^tic, the vision- 
ary, and the S3rmbolist. These experiences furnish a clue to poetic creati<» in its 
vanotis kinds, and further, to the miracles which occur during times of religious 
enthusiasm. 

REVELATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By the Lady Julian 
of Norwich. Edited by G. H. Warrack. CroztmSvo. 6s. 
A partially modernised version, fr<Mn the MS. in the British Museum of a book whidi 
Dr. Daleaims terms * One of the most remarkable books of the Middle Ages.' Blr. 
Inge in his Bampton Lectures on Christian Mysticism calls it 'The beautiAil bat 
little known Rtvelaticns,* 

tCbe Xtbtats ot 2)et^otion 

Pott 9vo. Cloth 25, i leather 2x. 6d, net. 
NEW VOLUMES, 

A GUIDE TO ETERNITY. By Cardinal Bona. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by J. W. Stanbridgb, B.D., late 
Fellow of St. John*s College, Oxford. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With an Introduction and Notes 
bv B. W. Randolph, D.D., Principal of the Theological College, 

A devotional and practical edition of the Prayer Book version of the Psalms. 

LYRA APOSTOLICA. With an Introduction by Canon Scott 
Holland, and Notes by H. C. Bbbching, M. A. 
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Belles Lettres 
XTbe Xittle (Bui^e^ 

Pott %vo, Clotk^ 3J. ; leathery 3^. dd, net, 
NEW VOLUMES, 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutbeck. lUustrated 
by F. D. Bedford. 

SUSSEX. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Illustrated by E. H. New. 
Xittle JSiOdtapbied 

Fcap, Svo, Ecuh Volume, cloth 2s, 6d,; leather, 3^. 6</. net. 

Messrs. Methuen will publish shortly the first two volumes of a new 
series bearing the above title. E^h book will contain the biography of a 
character famous in war, art, literature or science, and will be written by 
an acknowledged expert. The books will be charmingly produced and 
will be well illustrated. They will make delightful gift books. 

THE LIFE OF SAVONAROLA. By E. L. HORSBURGH, M.A., 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 

THE LIFE OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee. 
With 10 Illustrations. 



XTbe TRnorkB ot Sbakeapeare 

General Editor, Edward Dowdbn, Litt.D. 
New volumes uniform with Professor Dewden's Hamlet, 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by Edward Dowden, Litt.D. 
Demy 8w. 3^. 6df. 

KING LEAR. Edited by W. J. Craig. Demy Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Aetbuen'd Stan^ar^ Xibrat)^ 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRITINGS. By Edward 
Gibbon. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by G. Birkbbck 
HlLL» LL.D* Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE LETTERS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD TO HIS 
SON. Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by C Strachby and 
A. Calthrop. Two volumes. Crown Svo, 6s, each. 
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Sbe IM^lB ot CbwOcB Mckcns 

With Introdvctkms by Georob Gissing, Notes by F. G. KnroN, 
and Illustrations. 

CrowM 8fv. £ack Volume y cktk 3/. net, leather 4s. 6d, net. 

The first Tolomes are : 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Two Volumes. [^eatfy 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Illustrations by R. J. Williams. 
7^ Volumes, 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Ilhtstiations by Bkatricb Alcock. Tm 
Volumes, 

OLIVER TWIST. With lUostrations by E. H. Nbw. Cms Volume, 

tTbe X(ttle Xfbracs 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott %vo. Each Volume^ cloth is, 6d, net, ; leather 2s. 6d, net, 
NEW VOLUMES. 

THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 

Edited by J. C Collins, M. A. 
MAUD. By Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 

WOEDSWOETH. 

A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH LYRICS. With Notes. 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By Jane Austen. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Two Volumes. 
PENDENNIS. By W. M. Thackeray. Edited by 8. Gwynn. 

Thru volumes. 

EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. With an Introduction and 

Notes. 

LAVENGRO. By George Borrow. Edited by F. Hindes 
Geoomb. 2 Volumes. 

CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gaskell. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 

THE INFERNO OF DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee. 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. Craik. Edited 

by Annie Mathbson. Two volumes. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF SCOTTISH VERSE. Arranged and 

Edited by T. F. Henderson. 
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General Literature 

DARTMOOR: A Descriptive and Historical Sketch. By S. 
Baring Gould. With Plans and Numtrous Illustrations. Crown 
Zvo. 65. 

This book attempts to give to the visitor a descrii>tive history of the antiquities and 
natural features of this dbtrict. It is profusely illustrated tromiMuntings and from 
photographs. Plans are also given of the chief antiquities. The book is uniform 
with Uie author's well-known Book iff the West, 

THE BRITISH GARDENER AND AMATEUR. By 
W. Williamson. Illustrated. Demy 8w. loj. 6</. 
A complete handbook of horticulture by a well-known expert. 

THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Translated by 
Edward FitzGerald, with a Commentary by H. M. Batson, and 
a Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross, M. A. is. 

Thb edition of the famous book, the text of which is printed bypermission of Messrs. 
MacmiUan, is the most complete in existence. It contains FitzGerald's last text, 
and a very full commentary on each stanxa. Professor Ross, who is an admirable 
Persian scholar, contributes a biography, containing many new, valuable, and 
interesting facts. 

Scientific and Educational 

THE CAPTIVI OF PLAUTUS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Textual Notes, and a Commentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy %vo, los. 6d, net. 
For this edition all the important mss. have been re-collated. An appendix dealt 
with the accentual element in early Latin verse. The Commentary is very fulL 

THE CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
By A. T. Hare, M. A. With numerous Diagrams. DemyZvQ, dr. 

LACE-MAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, PAST AND 
PRESENT. By C. C. Channer and M. E. Roberts. With i6 
full-page Illustrations. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 

AGRICULTURAL ZOOLOGY. By Dr. J. Ritzema Bos. 
Translated by J. R. Ainsworth Davis, M.A. With an Introduc- 
tion by Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.E.S. With 155 Illustrations. 
Crown 8w« 3^. 6d, 

A SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. By Henry Hill, 
B.A., Assistant Master at Worcester School, Cape Colony. Crown 
Svo^ 3x. 6d, 
This book has been specially written for use in Sooth African schools. 

A GERMAN COMMERCIAL READER. By S. Bally, M.A. 
Crown $vo, 2s, [Methuen^s Commercial Series, 
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Fiction 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. By Marie Corelli. Crown 
8tw. 6f. 

QUISANTE. By Anthony Hope. Crown %vo. 6s. 

A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs, Author of 
' Bifaoy Cargoes.' Dlostrated. Crown $vo. 6s, 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. By Lucas Malet, Author 
• The Wages of Sin. ' Crown 8w. 6s. 

CUNNING MURRELL. By Arthur Morrison, Author of 
' A Child of the Jago/ etc. Crottm 8vtf. 6s. 

FOR BRITAIN'S SOLDIERS : Stories for the War Fund. By 
RuDYARD Kipling and Others. Edited by C. J. Cutcliffb 
Hyne. Crown %vo. 6s. 

A volume of stories, the pr o ce e d s of mdiich will be given to the War Fond. 
AmoQff the coatcibators are : — Rudyard Kipling, Sir W. Besant, S. R. Crockett, 
A. £. W. Mason, Max Pemberton, H. G. Wells, C J. C. Hyne, Mrs. Croker. 

THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. By Max Pemberton. 
Illustrated. Crown Svc. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of * The Children of the Mist. ' Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE SOFT SIDE. By Henry James, Author of * What Maisie 
Knew.' Crown Svo, 6s, 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. By R. S. HiCHENS, Author* 
of < Flames.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. By DOROTHEA Gerard, 
Author of * Lady Baby.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

-WOUNDS IN THE RAIN : War Stories. By Stephen Crane, 
Author of * The Red Badge of Courage.' Crown Svo. 6s. 

WINIFRED. By S. Baring Gould, Author of 'Mehalah' 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE STRONG ARM. By Robert Barr, Author of «The 
Countess Tekla,' Illustrated. Crown Svo^ 6s, 

THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. By RICHARD Marsh. 
Author of * The Beetle.' Crown Svo. 6s. 
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SERVANTS OF SIN. By J. Bloundelle Burton, Author 
* The Clash of Arms.' Crown Svo. 6s, 

A NEW NOVEL. By Stephen Crane, Author of ' The Red 
Badge of Courage. ' Crown Svo. 6s. 

PATH AND GOAL. By Ada Cambridge. Crown Svo. 6s. 

ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. By E. H. Strain. Crown Svo. 6s. 

A FOREST OFFICER. By Mrs. Penny. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. 

a story of jungle life in India. 

F ITZJ AMES. By Lilian Street. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

Ube flovelist 

A monthly series of novels by popular authors at Sixpence. Each 
Number is as long as the average Six Shilling Novel. Numbers I. to 
XII. are now ready : — 

XIIL THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. Gilbert Parker. 

[July 
XIV. A MAN OF MARK. Anthony Hope. 

[Au^st. 
XV. THE CARISSIMA. Lucas Malet. 

[September, 
XVL THE LADY'S WALK. Mrs. Oliphant. 

[October. 
XVII. DERRICK VAUGHAN. Edna Lyall. 

[November, 

iDetbuen*0 Sispenni? Xibrati? 

A New Series of Copyright Books. 
I. THE MATABELE CAMPAIGN. Maj.-General Baden Powell. 
II. THE DOWNFALL OF PREMPEH. Do. 

III. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. W. Clark Russell. 

[July. 

IV. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA S. Baring Gould. 

[August. 
V. PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. Croker. 

[August. 
VI. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. Robert Barr. 

[September. 

A2 
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Poetry 



foil 
genitu 



EoidtjardCpliBC. BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. By RuDTAKD Kipling. 
68tf Thousand. Crown Bvc, 6s. 
LeaiMor,6s. mL 

' Mr. Kipling's vexse is stxoog, vivid, 
of character. . . . Uomistakeable gc 
riagB in eveiy line.'— TVJww. 
' The ballads teem with imagination, they 
palpitate widi wnorinn. We read them 
with langhrfT and tears ;d>e metres throb 
in our poises^ the conninj^y ordered 
words dn^ with li£ft ; and if this be not 
poetry , what u ? '^PmU MmU GmattU. 

Eoidijard Klidiiiff. THE SEVEN 
SEAS. By RuDYARO Kipling. 
57M Tkousand, Cr, Bvc. Buckram, 
gilitop. 65. Uatker,6s,net. 

*The Empire has found a singer ; it is no 
depreciation of the songs to say that 
statesmen may have, oae way or other, 
to take account of tbitai,*-~MaMck*sUr 
GuanliaH. 

'Animated through and through with in- 
dubitable genius.'— iXi^ TtfAirn^^ 



*a" POEMS AND BALLADa 

"Q." Crown Bv0, y.6d. 



By 



*«a" GREEN BAYS: Verses and 
Parodies. By "Q." StamdBdUm, 
Crornn 8ml 55. 6d, 

JLIUObkh. a song of the SEA. 
By Eric Mackay. Second Bdititn. 
Fcap. 81W. ss. 

H. IbMiL BRAND. A Drama by 

Henrik Ibsen. Translated l^ 

WiLUAM Wilson. TMird Edition 
Crown ^00, ^r. dd. 

A.1XCM10J. LYRAFRIVOLA. By 

A. D. GoDLEY, M.A. Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Oxford. Third 

Edition, Pott Bvo. 25. ed. 

'ComUnes a pretty wit with remarkably 

neat iwrsification. . . . Every one will 



wish there was more of it'- 



rimes. 



A.D.aodl«j. VERSES TO ORDER. 
By A. D. GODLEY. Crown 8fv. 
2s.6d, mt, 
'A cajutal specimen of light ^^^41— "^ 
poetry.'—^/. JmnutU GmxetU, 

J. 0. Oordflry. THE ODYSSEY OF 
HOMER. A Translation by J. a 
CORDERY. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Belles LettreSy Anthologies, etc. 



R. L. Steyenson. VAILIMA LET- 
TERS. By Robert Louis Steven- 
son. With an Etched Portrait by 
William Strang. Second Edition, 
Crown Bvo, Buckram, 6s, 
' A fascinating book.' —Standard, 

* Unique in Literature. '~i7<u7y Chronicle. 

O.Wyndliain. THE POEMS OF WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by 
George Wyndham, M.P. Demy 
Zvo, Buckram, gilt top, los. 6d, 
This edition contains the * Venus,' ' Lucrece, 
and Sonnets, and is prefaced with an 
elaborate introduction of over X40 pp. 
'We have no hesitation in describing Mr. 
George Wyndham's introduction as a 
masterly piece of criticism, and all who 
love our Elizabethan literature will find a 
very garden of delight in it. '—Spectator, 

W. E. Henley. ENGLISH LYRICS. 
Selected and Edited by W. E. 
Henley. Crown 8vo, Gilt top, 
Ss.6d, 

• It is a body of choice and lovely poetry.' — 

Birmingham Gazette, 

Henley and Whibley. A BOOK OF 
ENGLISH PROSE. Collected by 
W. E. Henley and Charles 
Whibley. Crown Qvo, Buckram, 
gilt top, 6s. 

H. C. Beeching. LYRA SACRA : An 

Anthology of Sacred Verse. Edited 

byH. C. Beeching, M.A Croum 

Bvo, Buckram,^ 6s, 

'A charming selection, which maintains a 

lofty standard of excellence.'— 7Viw««. 

"a" THE GOLDEN POMP. A Pro- 
cession of English Lyrics. Arranged 
by A T. QuiLLER Couch. Crown 
Bvo, Buckram, 6s, 

W.B. Teats. AN ANTHOLOGY OF 

IRISH VERSE. Edited by W. B. 

Yeats. Revised and Enlarged 

Edition, Crown Bvo, y, 6d. 

'An attractive and catholic selection.'— 

Times. 
0. W. Steeirena. MONOLOGUES OF 
THE DEAD. By Q. W. Steevens. 
Foolscap Bvo, 3^. 6d, 



W. M. Dixon. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. By W. M. DixON, 
M.A. Cr, Bvo, zs. 6d. 

* Much sound and well-expressed crfticism. 

The bibliography la a hoon.'—Speaker. 

W. A, Oridgie. A PRIMER OF 
BURNS. By W. A. Craigie. 
Crown Bvo, as. 6d. 
'A valuable addition to the literature of the 
potL'-^Times. 

L. Magnus. A PRIMER OF WORDS- 
WORTH. By Laurie Magnus. 
Croton Bvo. 2j. 6d. 

* A valuable contribution to Wordsworthian 

Mt^TsXxue.''— Literature. 

Sterne. THE LIFE AND OPINIONS 
OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. By 
Lawrence Sterne. With an In- 
troduction by Charles Whibley, 
and a Portrait. 2 vols. js. 

Congreve. THE COMEDIES OF 
WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an 
Introduction by G. S. Street, and 
a Portrait. 2 vols, js, 

Morier. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HAJJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. By 
James Morier. With an Introduc- 
tion by E. G. Browne, M.A, and a 
Portrait. 2 vols, yj. 

Walton. THE LIVES OF DONNE, 
WOTTON. HOOKER, HERBERT 
and SANDERSON. By Izaak 
Walton. With an Introduction by 
Vernon Blackburn, and a Por- 
trait. 3J. 6d. 

Johnson. THE LIVES OF THE 
ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Intro- 
duction by J. H. Millar, and a Por- 
trait. 3 vols, 10s. 6d. 

Bums. THE POEMS OF ROBERT 
BU RNS. Edited by Andrew Lang 
and W. A. Craigie. With Portrait. 
Second Edition, Demy Bvo, gilt top, 
6s, 

'Among editioDt in ont volnmei this will 
take the place of authority.'— TVMMf. 
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^ BALLADS OF THE 

BRAVE ;lV>eiiis of Chivalry, Enter- 
prise. Courage, and Constanqr. 
Edited bf Rer. F. Langbridgb. 



Second Edition, Cr. 8vo. 31. 6i 
ScJkool EdiHen. 2f. 6dL 
*Thc book is fall of splendid tlunfs.'- 



Aetbtten'd Standard Xtbtati? 



LA COMMEDIA DI 

DANTE ALIGHIERL The Italian 

Text edited by Pa<xt Toynbbb. 

M. A Crown %vo. 6s. 

•A carefally-reWsed text, printed with 

beantilal cfeanMis.'— ^/«^<9«r HtrmUL 

OibtMB. THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By Edward Gibbon. A New Edi- 
tion, Edited with Notes, Appendices, 
and Maps, by J. R Bury, LLD., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. 
In Seven Volumes. Demy Zvo, Gilt 
top, 8i. 6d. each. Also Cr, 8vo, 6s. 
each. 

* The time has certamly arrived for a new 

edition of Gibt>on's great work. . . . Pro- 
fessor Bury u the right man to under- 
time this task. His learning is am a rin z, 
both in extent and accuracy. The book 
is issued in a handy form, and at a 
moderate p^t and it is admirably 
printed. '— Times. 
' At last there is an adequate modem edition 
of Gibbon. . . . Tlie best edition the 
nineteenth century couM produce.— 
MMMcAuter Gumrdimm. 

* A great piece of t^iixa^* ^Academy. 

* The greatest of English, perhaps of all, 

historians has never been presented to 
the public in a more convenient and 
attractive form. No higher praise can 
be bestowed upon Professor Bury than 
to say, as may be said with truu, that 
he is worthy of being ranked with Gnizot 
and Milman.'— i7a^ News. 

a a. Crump. THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS ELL- 



WOOD. Edited by C G. Crump. 
M. A Crown 8zv. dr. 

This edidon is the only one which costal 
the complete book as originally pob- 
lished. It contains a long Introdnctiaa 
and many Footnotes. 

• " The History of Thomas EUwood " holdsa 
high place among the masterpieces of 
autobiography, and we know few botds 
that better deserve reprinting. More- 
over, Mr. C. G. Cramp's new edxtioa is 
accurate and convenient, and we oaa- 
mend it ungrudgingly to all those ^ 
love sound and vigorous English.' 

— Daily Mail 

Tamyson. THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 
Edited, with Notes and an IntrodiE- 
tion by J. Churton Collins, lAX 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An elaborate edition of the celebrated 
volume which was published in its 
final and definitive form in z8s3; "^ 
edidon contains a Xanz Introduction and 
copious Notes, textual and explanatory. 
It also contains in an Appentfix aH 
the Poems which Tennyson afterwaids 
omitted. 

'Mr. Collins is almost an ideal e<Utor of 
Tennyson. His qualities as a critic an 
an exact and accurate scholarship, aad 
a literary jud^ent, whic^ has beea 
trained and polished by the closeststodj 
of classics both ancient and nradenu 
Mr. Collins' introduction is a thocoagh^ 
sound and sane appreciation of tbe 
merits and demerits of Tennysoa'- 
Literature. 



tCbe TRnorkd ot Sbakeapeare 
General Editor, Edward Dowden, Litt. D. 
Messrs. Methuen have in preparation an Edition of Shakespeare in 
single Plays. Each play will be edited with a fiill Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Th,e first volume is : 
HAMLET. Edited by Edwaed 



DoWDEN. Demy Btw, 
'An admirable edition. • 



y,6d, 
A comely 



volume, admirably printed and prodncal, 
and containing all that a student of 
*' Hamlet" need require.* — Speaker. 
* Fully up to the level of recent scholarshqi^ 
both English and Germaa«<»^A(dW»/. 
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TCbe tiot^eto ot Obatled 2)icften0 

Crown %vo. Each Volume^ cloth y, net ; leather 4s. 6d, net, 
Messrs. Mbthuen have in preparation an edition of those novels of Charles 
I>ickens which have now passed out of copyright. Mr. George Gissing, 
whose critical study of Dickens is both sympathetic and acute, has written an 
Introduction to each of the books, and a very attractive feature of this edition 
will be the illustrations of the old houses, inns, and buildings, which Dickens 
described, and which have now in many instances disappeared under the 
touch of modem civilisation. Another valuable feature will be a series of 
topographical and general notes to each book by Mr. F. G. Kitton. The books 
will be produced with the greatest care as to printing, paper and binding. 

The first volumes are : 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With lUustrations by E. H. New. Two Volumes. 
* As pleasant a copy as any one could desire. The notes add much to the value of the 
edition, and Mr. New i illustrations are also historical. The volumes promise well 
for the success of the tditlon.'—ScotsmaH, 

tCbe Xfttle Xibtan? 

'The volumes are compact in size, printed on thin but good paper in clear tjrpe, 
prettily and at the same time strongly bound, and altogether good to look upon and 
handle. '—Outiook, 

Pott %vo. Each Volume^ cloth is, 6d. nety leather 2s, 6d, net, 

Messrs. Mbthuen intend to produce a series of small books under the 
above title, containing some of the famous books in English and other 
literatures, in the domains of fiction, poetry, and belles lettres. The series 
will also contain several volumes of selections in prose and verse. 

The books will be edited with the most sympathetic and scholarly care. 
Each one will contain an Introduction which will give (i) a short biography of 
the author, (2) a critical estimate of the book. Where they are necessary, 
short notes will be added at the foot of the page. 

Each book will have a portrait or frontispiece in photogravure, and the 
volumes will be produced with great care in a style uniform with that of ' The 
Library of Devotion.* 

The first volumes are : 

VANITY FAIR. By W. M. Thack- 
ERAY. With an Introduction by S. 
GwYNN. Illustrated by G. P. 
JACOMB Hood. Three Volumes, 

'Delightful little yolMtoKs'—Publishert* 
Circular, 



THE PRINCESS. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. Illustrated by W. 
E. F. Britten. 
*Just what a pocket edition should he. 
Miss Wordsworth contributes an accept- 
able introduction, as well as notes which 
one is equally glad to get,'— Guardian, 



IN MEMORIAM. By Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson. Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. C. Beech- 
ING, M.A 

'An exquisite little volume, which will be 
gladly welcomed.' — Glasgow Herald. 

'The introduction, analysis, and notes by 
the Rev. H. C. Beeching are all of the 
sound literary quality tnat was to be 
expected. '—Guardian. 

'The footnotes are scholarly, interesting, 
and not super-abundant. '—5'/aMi/ari/. 

' It is difficult to conceive a more attractive 
edition.'— .S"/. James's Gazette, 
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P9U $V0, cUtk y. ; 

OXFORD AND ITS COLLEGES. 

Bt J. Wells, M.A, Fdknr and 

Tntor of Wadham College. lUiis- 

tratedbyE.H.NEW. Third EdiH4m, 

'Aaadflunfafeaadaccante little treatise, 

attractively iIlastraied.*->irM;^ 
' A la^iaiiM and taetcAd lictle vol«De.'— 

CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COL- 
LEGES. By A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. IDustrated bjr E. H. New. 
* It is brightly written and learned, and is 
Just soch a book as a cnktired visitor 



SHAKESPEARE^ COUNTRY. Bf 
R C. WiNDLE, F.R.S., M.A IlhB- 
tnLtedbjE.H.NBW. SeamdEdUim. 

* Mr. Windle is tboronefaly ooaversast vidi 
his sabiect, and the woik is exceedifigt? 
wen dooe. The drawings, bjr Mr. 
KHmnnd H. New, add modi to tk 
attractiveness of the voiome.'— %Sc0^ 



' One of the Most cfaanung guide boob. 
Both for the library and as a travdlipc 
coiapaniop the book is eqoally choice 
and serviceable.* — Acmdemjr. 

'A guide book of the best kind, «)uck 
tiJces rank as literature.* — CmanHam. 



Illustrated and Gift Books 



Phn maij. THE PHIL MAY 
ALBUM. 4/0. 61. 
'There b a langh in eadi dnrarinf;'— 
SUmdmnL 

A H. IDtaA. ULYSSES; OR, DE 
ROUGEMONT OF TROY. De- 
scribed aiKl depicted bf A. H. Milne. 
Small quarto, 31. 6a, 
* Clever, droll, maxC—Cumrdimtu 

BdmnadSeUras. TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. By Edmund Selocs. 

lUostrated by G. W. Oed. Fct^. %vo. 

as, 6d, 

A little book designed to teach children 

respect and reverence for animals. 
*A quaint, fasdnating fittle bo<A: a nar- 
sery classic '—A tkimtum, 

% Bazisfiraonld. THE CROCK OF 
GOLD. Fairy Stories told by S. 
Baring Gould. Crown. 8t«. 6s, 
'Twelve delightful fiury tales.'— /*aMc^ 

M.Lawyim. A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 

Arranged and Edited by M. L. 

Gwynn. Demy Zvo, I2J. 6d, 

This is a birthday-book of exceptional 

dignity, and the extiacts have been 

chosen with particular care. 

J<din BnnyaiL THE PILGRIMS 
PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. 
Edited^ with an Introduction, by C. H. 



FntTH. NLA With 



byR. AnningBell. Cr 
•The 



niustratioos 
mmSvo. 6f. 
nlgrini*s Progress." '— 

EducmH«mmi Timn. 

F.lXBedfoEd. NURSERY RHYMES. 
With many Coloured Pictures by F. 
D. Bedford. Sufer RoytU Bvo, 51 

8. BazisfiT Gould. A BOOK OF 
FAIRY TALES retold by a Baring 
Gould. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and Initial Letters by Arthvi 
J. Gaskin. Second EdiHom, Cr, dm. 
EttcJkrcmt, 6s, 

8. Baling GoaUL OLD ENGLISH 
FAIRY TALES. Collected and 
edited by S. Baring Gould. With 
Numerous Illustrations by F. D. 
Bedford. SecomdEditum. Cr, Zvo. 
Buckram. 6s. 
* A charming volume.*— g s »# > -rfi<iw . 

i. Bazins Ckrald. A BOOK OF 
NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring 
Gould, and Illustrated by the Kr- 
mingbam Art ScfaooL Budhnm, gilt 
top. Crown Zvo, 6s, 

H. 0. Beeching. A BOOK OF 
CHRISTMAS VERSE. Edited bj 
H. C. Beechinq, M.A., and Ilhts- 
trated by Walter Cr anb. Cr. Zw, 
gilt top, y, 6d, 
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Flinders Petrie. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPTjFROM THE Earliest Times 
TO THE Present Day. Edited by 
W. M. FuNDERS Petrie, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Professor of Egyptology at 
University College. Fully Illustrated. 
In Six Volumes^ Cr» Zvo, 6s, each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to 
XVITH Dynasty. W. M. F. 
Petrie. Fourth Edition. 

Vol. II. The XVIIth and 

XVII ITH Dynasties. W. M. 

F. Petrie. Third Edition. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt of the 

Ptolemies. J. P. MahaflFy. 
Vol. V. Roman Egypt. J. G. 

Milne. 

* A history written in the spirit of scientific 

Sredston so worthily represented by Dr. 
*etrie and his school cannot but pro* 
mote scmnd and accurate study, and 
supply a vacant place in the English 
literature of Egyptology. '^TViMrf. 

Flinden Petrie. RELIGION AND 
CONSaENCE IN ANCIENT 
EGYPT. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, D. C. L. . LL. D. Fully Illus- 
trated. Crown %vo. as. 6d. 

* The lectures will afford a fund of valuable 

information for students of ancient 
ethics.' -^Manchtster Guardian. 

FUnden Petrie. SYRIA AND 

EGYPT, FROM THE TELL EL 

AMARNA TABLETS. By W. M. 

Flinders Petrie, D.C.L., LL.D. 

Crown 8vo, as, 6d, 

'A marvellous record. . The addition made 

to our knowledge is nothing short of 

amazing.' — Times. 

Flinden Petrie. EGYPTIAN TALES. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. 
Illustrated by Tristram Ellis. In 
Two Volumes. Cr, Bvo. y. 6d, each. 

* Invaluable as a picture of life in Palestine 

and Egypt,'— Daify News. 



Flinden Petrie. EGYPTIAN DECO< 
RATIVE art. By W. M. Flin- 
ders Petrie. With 120 Illustrations. 
Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

* In these lectures he displays rare skill in 

elucidatingthe development of decora- 
tive art in Egypt.'— TViw**. 

CW.QmaiL A HISTORY OF THE 
ART OF WAR. Vol. 11. : The 
Middle Ages, from the Fourth to the 
Fourteenth Century. By C. W. 
Oman, M.A., Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. Illustrated. DemyZvo, 21s. 

* The whole art of war in its historic evolu- 

tion has never been treated on such an 
ample and comprehensive scale, and we 
question if any recent contribution to 
tne exact history of the world has pos- 
sessed more enduring value.'— i>««^ 
Chronicle, 

S. Baring Ctould. THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE CiESAR& With nume- 
rous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, 
Cameos, etc. ByS. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition, Royal Bvo, i^s. 

'A most splendid and fascinating boOlc on a 
subject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author 
has made of the existin|[ portraits of 
the Caesars and the admirable critical 
subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with 
this line of research. It is brilliantly 
written, and the illustrations are sup- 
plied on a scale of profuse magnificence.' 
—Daily Chronicle, 

F. W. Blaltland. CANON LAW IN 
ENGLAND. By F. W. Maitland, 
LL.D., Downing Professor of the 
Laws of England in the University 
of Cambridge. Royal S%/o, 7s. 6d. 

'Professor Maitland has put students of 
English law under a firesh debt. These 
essays are landmarks in the study of the 
history of Canon Law.'— Times. 
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■.«•!. OnUM. INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND : HISTORICAL OUT- 
LINES. Bf H. DB a GiBBiNS. 
Litt.D.. M.A. With 5 Mmps. Se- 
ctmd Rditiom. Dewtf Bvo, los. 6d. 

m. & InrtOB. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
By H. E. Egerton, M^ Demy 

* It k a good book, dStl Dt ni ifaed by aoco- 
r is datoB, dear Mnacemeot of fiKts, 



THE EASTERN 
QUESTION IN THE EIGH- 
TEENTH CENTURY. ByALMEST 
SoRKL. Trandftted bj F. C Beam- 
well, M. A Cr, 8tv. 55. 6d. 



a ■. OBiflltlff. A HISTORY OF 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- 
WAY, 1845-05. By C. H. Grin- 
LING. With Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 
lOf. 6</. 
' Mr. Grinling has done for a Raihray what 
Macanky did for English History.'— 
ThtEmgimttr, 

W. ttaRJ. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. By W. Stbrrt. M.A. 
With numeroiis lUgstiatioiis. Dew^ 
divo. yj. 6d, 

* A treasury of quaint and interesting read- 
ing. Mt. Sterry has by his skill and 
▼ivafdty given these reooras new life.' — 

O.W.FldMr. ANNALSOF SHREWS- 
BURY SCHOOL. By G. W. 
Fishes, M. A. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy Bvo, 10s. 6d. 
*Tlus carefnl, erudite hocUc'^Dmiiy 

Ckromcle, 
' A book of which Old Saloiuans are sure 
to be ptwxA.*— Globe, 

J. Bwfeaimt ANNALS OP WEST- 
MINSTER SCHOOL. By J. Sar- 
GEAUNT. M.A. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d, 



THE COLLEGES OF 
OXFORD : Their History and tfaek 
Traditions. Edited by A. Clau. 
M.A, Fdlow of Lincohi CoUegeL 

*A wofk which win be appealed to fa 
■nay years as the standard book.'- 



T. K. Taylor. A CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
ROME. By T. M. Tayloe. M.A., 
Fellow of Gonville and Cains CoDcge. 
Cambridge. Crvmrn 9tfo. js, 6d, 

* We folly recognise tihe value of this ore- 
folly written work, and admire espedaBj 
the fiUraess and sobriety of his jodgBcsi 
and the hnman interest with wiS^ he 
has ianired a subject %Huch in some 
hands becomes a mere series ef cold 
abstracttoos. It is a work that wiD be 
sdmnhuing to the student of Ronaa 
}ttstory,'^AtMeMa«m, 

J. Wtfli. A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME. ^ J. "Wells, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of AVadham CoH. 
Oxford. TAird Editum, With 3 
Maps. Crown Bvo. y, 6d, 

This book is intended for the Middle and 
Upper Forms of Public Schools and foe 
Pass Students at the Universities. It 
contains copious Tables, etc 

'An original work written on an original 
plan, and with nnrommon freshness and 
vigour.*— kS/Mivr. 

0. Bromdnc. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF MEDIEVAL ITALY. A.a 
1250-1530. By Oscar Browning, 
Fellow and Tutor of King's CoDege. 
Cambridge. In Two Volumes, Cr. 
Bvo. $s» each. 

Vol. I. 1350-1409.— Guelphs and 
C^belltnes. 

Vol. II. i4ogh.i§3a— The Age of 
the Condottien. 

aorady. THE STORY OF IRE 
LAND. By Standish O'Grady, 
Author of ' Finn and bis Companions. 
Crofwn Bvo, 2s. 6d. 
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»i?3antine XLcttB 

Edited by J, B. Bury, M. A. 



ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. 
Translated into English by F. 
Hamilton, D.D., and E. 
Brooks. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d, net, 

EVAGRIUS. Edited by Professor 



'4: 



lAoa Parmentibr and M. Bidez. 
Demy Svo. los. 6d. net, 

THE. HISTORY OF PSELLUS. 
By C. Sathas. Demy Svo, 15J. 
net. 



Biography 



B. L. StevenBon. THE LETTERS 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
SON TO HIS FAMILY AND 
FRIENDS. Selected and Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by 
Sidney Colvin. Tkird Edition. 
Demy Svo, 2 vols., z$s. net. 

' Irresistible in their raciness, their variety, 
their animation ... of extraordinary 
fascination. A delightful inheritance, 
the truest record of a "richly com- 
pounded spirit" that the literature of 
our time has preserved.' — Times, 

' There are few books so interesting, so 
moving, and so valuable as this collec- 
tion otletters. One can onlv commend 
people to read and re-read the book. The 
volumes are beautiful, and Mr. Colvin's 
part of the work could not have been 
better done, his introduction is a master- 
^wc^^— spectator, 

J. O. Millals. THE LIFE AND 
LETTERS OF SIR JOHN 
EVERETT MILLAIS, President of 
the Royal Academy. By his Son, 
J. G. MiLLAis. With 319 Illus- 
trations, of which 9 are in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. 2 vols. 
Royal Svo, 32J. net, 

' The illustrations make the book delightful 
to handle or to read. The eye Imgers 
lovingly upon the beautiful pictures.' — 
Statward, 

* This charming book is a gold mine of good 
things.'— Z>a//y News. 

A 



* This splendid work.'— ?r^?rA/. 

'Of such absorbing interest is it, of such 
comi>Ieteness in scope and beauty. 
Special tribute must be paid to^ the 
extraordinary completeness of the illus- 
trations. ' — Graphic. 

8. BarinfiT Ctould. THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 

S. Baring Gould. With over 450 

Illustrations in the Text and 12 

Photogravure Plates. Large quarto. 

Gilt top, 36*. 

'The main feature of this eorgeoos volume 

is its great wealth of beautiful photo* 

gravures and finely • executed wood 

engravings, c<mstituting a complete 

pictorial chronicle of Napoleon I.'s 

personal history from the days of his early 

diildhood at Ajaccio to the date of his 

second interment.' — Daily Telegraph. 

P. H. Colomb. MEMOIRS OF AD- 
MIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. 
By Admiral P. H. COLOMB. With 
a Portrait. Demy Svo, i6j. 

Morris FuUer. THE LIFE AND 
WRITINGS OF JOHN DAVEN- 
ANT, D.D, (1571-1641), Bishop of 
Salisbury. By Morris Fuller, 
B.D. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. 

J. H BAgg. ST, ANSELM OF 
CANTERBURY: A Chapter in 
THE History of Religion. By 
J. M. Rigg. Demy Svo, 7s. 6d. 

3 
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F. W. J^fOt. THE LIFE OF 
SIR FREDERICK GORE OUSE- 
LEY. By F.W. Joyce, M.A« 7J.6«/. 

W. O. (MlUllfWOOd. THE LIFE OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. By W. G. 
COLUNOWOOD, M.A. With Por- 
traiU, and 13 Drawings by Mr. 
Raskin. Second Edition, a voU^ 
Zv0. 321. Cheap Edition, Crown 
^vo, 6f. 

0. WaldlttlBL JOHN RUSKIN, By 
Chaxles Waldstein, M.A. With 
a Photogravure Portrait, PostZvo, 51. 

A. K. P. DttBlMtfttr, THE LIFE 
OF ERNEST RENAN. By 



Madame Dakmesteter. Wv^ 
P<Mtrait. Second Edition, Cr, 8«?. fit. 

W. H. Hutton. THE LIFE OF SIR 

THOMAS MORE. By W. a 

HuTTON, M.A. With Portraits 

Second Edition, Cr. 8va, y, 

' The book lajrs good claim to hi^ nnk 

amonxoorUographies. It isezceUoiilj, 

even lovingly, written. ' — SCotrmmn. 

S. Baring Gkmld. THE VICAR OF 
MORWENSTOW: A Biography. 
By S. Baring Gould, M.A. A 
new and Revised Edition. With 
Portrait. Crown Zvo. y, 6d, 

A completely new edition of the well koova 
biogiai^y of R. S. Hawker. 



Travel, Adventure and Topography 



THROUGH ASIA By 
SVBN Hedin, Gold Medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society. With 
300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, 
and Maps. qvoIs, Royal Zvo, 90s, net. 

'One of the greatest books of the kind 
issued during the century. It b im- 
ix)8sible to give an adequate idea of the 
richness of the contents of this book, 
nor of its abounding attractions as a story 
of travel unsurpassed in geographical 
and human interest. Mudi <» it is a 
revelati<»i. Altogether the work is one 
which in solidity, novelty, and interest 
must take a first rank among publica- 
tions of its class.'— STtVyfM. 



F. H. Skrina and a Dl Rosa. THE 

HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. 
Skrinb and E. D. Ross. With 
Maps and many Illustrations by 
Verestchagin. Large Crown Zvo, 
zof. ^ net, 
' This volume will form a landmark in our 



knowledge of Central Asia. . . . lUnnuB- 
ating and convindng^.' — Times. 

R. B. PMzy. NORTHWARD OVER 
THEGREATICE. By R.E. Peary. 
Gold Medallist of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. With over 800 Illas- 
trations. ^vols, EqyatSvo, 321. «cf. 
* His book will take iUplace among the per- 
manent hteraturc of Arctic cxploratMn.' 
^ Times, 

E. A FitsQerald. THE HIGHER 
ANDES. By E. A. FitzGerald. 
With 2 Maps, 51 Illustrations, 13 of 
which are in Photogravure, and a 
Panorama. Royal 8vo, 301. net 
Also a Small Edition on Hand^madc 
Paper, limited to 50 Copies. 4to, 
£s. 5^. 

« The record of the first ascent oC the highest 
mountam yet conquered by mortSSS 

classic book of travel on thS^^rf 
the Andes.'-Z>a//^ CArTnicl^, ^^ 
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p. W. Ohrifltiaa. THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. By F. W. Christian. 
"W^th many Illustrations and Maps. 
Demy 3vo, 12s. 6d. net 

*A real contribution to our knowledge of 
the peoples and islands of Micronesia, 
as well as fascinating as a narrative of 
travels and adventure.'— .yttf/jwMfw. 

H. H. JolmBton. BRITISH CEN- 
TRAL AFRICA. By Sir H. H. 
Johnston, K.C.B. With nearly 
Two Hundred Illustrations, and Six 
Maps. Second Edition, Crown /^o, 
z8j. net 

*A fascinating book, written with equal 
s^ill and charm — the work at once of a 
literary artist and of a man of action 
who is singularly wise, brave, and ex- 
perienced. It abounds in sidmirable 
sketches. '— Westminster Gaxette, 

L. Decle. three years IN 
SAVAGE AFRICA By Lionel 
Decle. With 100 Illustrations and 
5 Maps. Second Edition, Demy Zvo, 
10s. 6d, net. 

'Its bright pages give a better general 
survey of Africa from the Cape to the 
Equator than an^ single volume that 
has yet been published. —TYm^f. 



A. Hulme Beaman. TWENTY 
YEARS IN THE NEAR EAST. 
By A. Hulme Beaman. Demy 
Zvo. With Portrait. loj. 6d. 

Henxl of OrleaiUL FROM TONKIN 
TO INDIA By Prince Henri of 
Orleans. Translated by Hamley 
Bent, M.A. With 100 Illustrations 
and a Map. Cr. ^0, gilt top, ass. 

& L fflnde. THE FALL OF THE 
CONGO ARABS. By S. L. Hinde. 
With Plans, etc. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. 

A St H. Olbbonfl. EXPLORATION 
AND HUNTING IN CENTRAL 
AFRICA. By Major A St. H. 
Gibbons. With full-page Illustra- 
tions by C. Whymper, and Maps. 
Demy %vo. i$s. 



Praaer. ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. By John Foster 
Fraser. With 100 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

* A classic of cycling, graphic and witty. '^ 
Yorkshire Post. 

R. L. Jefferson. A NEW RIDE TO 
KHIVA By R. L. Jefferson. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The account of an adventurous ride on a 
bicycle throu|:h Russia and the deserts 
of Asia to Khiva. 

'An exceptionally fascinating book of 
travel '^Pail MaU Gazette. 

J. K Trotter. THE NIGER 
SOURCES. By Colonel J. K. 
Trotter, R.A With a M^ and 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 55. 

Mioliael Davitt. LIFE AND PRO- 
GRESS IN AUSTRALASIA. By 
Michael Davitt, M.P. 500 pp. 
With 2 Maps. Crown Svo. 6s. 



W. J.OaUoway. ADVANCED AUS- 
TRALIA. By William J. Gal- 
loway, M.P. Crown Svo, y. 6d. 

* This is an unusally thorough and informa- 

tive little work.— Morning Post. 

W. Crooke. THE NORTH- 
WESTERN PROVINCES OF 
INDIA: Their Ethnology and 
Administration. By W. Crooke. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 
Svo. los. 6d. 

A. Boisragron. THE BENIN MAS- 
SACRE. By Captain Boisragon. 
Second Editton, Cr, Svo, y. 6d. 

* If the story had been written four hundred 

years ago it would be read to-day as an 
English dassic^^Scotsman. 

RS. Cowper. THE HILL OF THE 
GRACES : OR, THE GREAT Stone 
Temples of Tripoll By H. S. 
CowPER, F.S.A. With Maps, Plans, 
and 75 Illustrations. Demy Svo. ios.6d. 
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W. & Woiiftlli SOUTH AFRICA. 

By W. a W0S8FOLD. M.A. IVitM 

a Map. Second EditUn. Cr,evo. 6s, 

*A ■nwmiiinl work oooipraned Into a 

KattMrtMaadaUlMrtKaociiioid. IN 
PARIS. By Kathesikb and Gil- 
BEST Macquoid. Ulustrated by 
Thomas R. Macquoid, R.L With 
2 maps. Crown ZxfO, is, 
* A osefol little fuidc, jodicioasly tttppfied 
with iafbrayitaoa.'— ^/Ammtimw. 



Mm 



'A work of clear aims and thoroos^ ezecr 
tioo.* — Academy, 

* A ccnnpact and very tnisttroithy accoont 
of the Boers and their surrounding' 
— Morning PkL 



Naval and Military 



O. Iw BobcrtMa. CHITRAL: The 
Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir 

O. & ROBKRTSOM.,K.C.S.L With 

DiuneroasIUtistrati<4is,Mapand Plans. 
Second Edition, DemyZvo. tos,6d. 

' It is diflicult to imagine the kind of person 
whocoold read this brilliant hook without 
emotion. The story remains immortal — 
a testimony imperishable We are face 
to fsce with a great hock,*^IUnttra/ed 
London Newt. 

* A book whkh the Elizabethans would have 
thought wonderfiiL More thrilling, more 
piquant, and more human than any 
mfV-^NewcattU CkronicU. 

< As fasdnatinff as Sir Walter Scott's best 
fiction.'— Z>«i/f Teltgmph, 

R. S. 8. Badtn-Powon. THE DOWN- 
FALL OF PREMPEH. A Diary of 
Life in Ashanti, 1895. By Maj.-Gcn. 
Baden- Powell. Wth ai Illustra- 
tions and a Map. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown 8tv. dr. 

R. 8. 8. BadMi-Powall. THEMATA- 
BELECAMPAIGN,i896. ByMaj. 
Gen. Baden-Powell. With nearly 
100 Illustrations. Cheaper Edition. 
Large Crown Zvo, 6s, 

J. B. AtkSni. THE RELIEF OF 
LADYSMITH. By John Black 
Atkins. With z6 Plans and Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Crown 
Svo, 6s. 
This book contains a full narrative by an 
eye-witness of General BuUer's attempts, 



and of his final success. The story is of 
absorbing interest, and is the only coo* 
plete account which has appeared. 

' The mantle of Archibald Forhes and G. 
W. Steevens has assuredly fallen npoa 
Mr. Atldns, who unites a singnurtr 
graphic style to an equa ly rareBacoltj 
of visbn. In his pages -we realise tbe 
meaning of a modem campaign widi tbe 
greatest sense of actuality. His pages 
are written with a sustained diana of 
diction and ease of manner that are do 
less remarkable than the sincerity and 
vigour of the matter whidi they set 
before us.' — World, 

*■ Mr. Atkins has a genius fcx the palntinf 
of war which entitles him already to be 
ranked with Forbes and Steevens, aod 
encotirages us to hope that he may ooe 
day rise to the level of Namer and 
Kuiglake.'~Pa/^ MaU GasetU, 

*It is the record told wkh insight aod 
synmathy of a great omflict. It is as 
readable as a noveL and it bears d>e 
imprint of truth.' — Momimg JLeadtr. 



A.H.Itelie. THE BOER STATES: 
A Histonr and Descriptioa of the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
A. H. Keane, M^ With 
[ap. Crown Svo, 6s, 



H.W.NevlnflOiL LADYSMITH : The 
Diary of a Siege. By H. W. Nevin- 
son. With 16 Illustrations and a 
Plan. Crown Svo. 6s, 

This book contains a complete diary of the 
Sieee of Ladysmith, and is a most vivid 
andpicturesque narrative. 

' There is no exaggeration here, no straio- 
ing after effect. But there is the tniest 
r^ism, the impression of things as they 
are seen, set fcnth in well-chosen words 
and well-balanced {Aliases, with a nwa* 
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sured self-restraint that marks the true 
artist. Mr. Nevinson is to be congratu- 
lated on the excellent work that he has 
done,'— Datfy ChromcU. 
* Of the many able and fascinating chroni- 
clers of the sad and splendid story, Mr. 
Nevinson is among the ablest and most 
fascinating.'— Pa// Mall Gazette. 

E. a Alderson. WITH THE 
MOUNTED INFANTRY AND 
THE MASHONALAND FIELD 
FORCE, 1896. By Lieut. -Colonel 
Alderson. With numerous Illus- 
trations and Plans. Demy 8zw. 
JOS. 6d. 

Seymour Vandelenr. CAMPAIGN- 
ING ON THE UPPER NILE 
AND NIGER. By Lieut. Seymour 
Vandeleur. With an Introduction 
by Sir G. Goldie, K.C.M.G. With 
4 Maps, Illustrations, and Plans. 
Large Crown Svo. los. 6d, 

Lord FinoasUe. A FRONTIER 
CAMPAIGN. By Viscount Fin- 
castle, V.C, and Lieut. P. C. 
Elliott-Lockhart. With a Map 
and 16 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 

B. N. Bennett THE DOWNFALL 
OF THE DERVISHES : A Sketch 
of the Sudan Campaign of 1898. By 
E. N. Bennett, Fellow of Hertford 
College. With a Photogravure Por- 
trait of Lord Kitchener. Third 
Edition, Crown Svo. 35. 6d, 

W. Kinnaird Bose. WITH THE 
GREEKS IN THESSALY. By 
W. Kinnaird Rose. With Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 6s. 

G. W. Steeyens. NAVAL POLICY : 

B^ G. W. Steevens. Demy Svo. 6s, 

This book 18 a description of the British and 

other more important navies of the world* 

with a sketch of the lines on which our 

naval policy might possibly be developed. 

D. Hannay. A SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY. FROM 



Early Times to the Present Day. 

By David Hannay. Illustrated. 

2 Vols, Demy Svo. 7s, 6d, each. 

Vol. I., 1200-1688. 
' We read it from cover to cover at a sittmg. 
and those who so to it for a lively and 
brisk picture of tnejpast, with all its faults 
and its grandeur, wul not be disappointed. 
The historian is endowed with literary 
skill and ^Xb.'—StaHdard, 

C. Cooper KinfiT. THE STORY OF 

THE BRITISH ARMY. By Colonel 

Cooper King. Illustrated. Demy 

Svo. js. 6d, 

'An authoritative and accurate story of 

England's military progress.'— i>a/i^ 

Mail. 

R. Southey. ENGLISH SEAMEN 
(Howard, Cliflford, Hawkins, Drake, 
Cavendish). By Robert Southey. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by 
David Hannay. Second Edition, 
Crown Svo. 6s. 
'A brave, inspiriting hoo\u*^Black and 
IVkite. 

W. Clark BusselL THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 

WOOD. By W. Clark Russell. 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 

Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 

* A book which we should like to see in the 

hands of every boy in the country.'— 

St.Jamut'sGaM€Ue. 

E. L. & Honlrargll. WATERLOO: A 

Narrative and Criticism. By E. L. S. 

HORSBURGH, B.A With Plans. 

Second Edition, Crown Svo, 5; . 

'A brilliant essay— simple, soundi and 

thorough.' — Daily ChromcU. 

H. B. Oeorge. BATTLES OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY. By H. B. 
George, M.A, Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. With numerous 
Plans. Third Edition, Cr. Svo, 6s. 
' Mr. George has undertaken a very useful 
task — ^that of making military affairs in- 
telligible and instructive to non-military 
readers— and has executed it with a 
large measure of success.'— TViMCf. 
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General Literature 



Iw Baring Oonld. THE BOOK OF 

THE WEST. By S. Baring 

Gould. With nomerotis lUustra- 

tions. Two volumes. Vol I. Deron. 

VoL IL ComwaU. Croton 8tv. 

6tf. each, 

'Tbey are very attractive little volumes, 

tbey have namerous very pretty and 

interestinf pictures, the story is fresh 

and bracinf as the air of Dartmoor, and 

the lorend weird as twilight over Doz- 

mare Pool, and tbey ^ve us a very good 

idea of this cnchantmg and beautiful 

district.'— {7aMn^«. 

* A narrative full of ptctmresque incsdait, 

personal interest, aod literary charm.' — 

tL Baarlacr Ckmld. OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE. ByS. Baring Gould. With 
Sixty-seven lUustrations. Large Cr, 
Zvo. Fifth Edition, ts, 
** Old Covntry Life," as healthy wholeKMne 
readhig, full of breexy life and move- 
ment, ran of quaint stories vigorously 
told, will not be excelled by any book to 
be pohUsbed thronghovt the year. 
Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' 
—florid, 

& Baring Ckmld. AN OLD ENGLISH 
HOME. By S. Baring Gould. 
With nmneroos Plans and lUustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
' The chapters are delightfully fresh, very 
infonmng, and lightened by many a ^ood 
stCHT. A delis^tful fireside companion. ' 
—Si. Jamtes's Gaxette. 

& BarincT Gould. HISTORIC 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By S. Baring Gould. 
Fourth Edition, Croum Svo. 6s, 

S. Baring Ctould. FREAKS OF 
FANATICISM. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Editum, Cr,Svo, 6s, 

8. Baring Ckrald. A GARLAND OF 

COUNTRY SONG : English Folk 
Songs with their Traditional Melodies. 
Collected and arranged by S. Baring 
Goxn^ and H. F. Shbppard. 
Demy ^to, 6s, 



& Baring CkrakL SONGS OF THE 
WEST: Traditional Ballads and 
Songs of the West of England, with 
their Melodies. Collected by S 
Baring Gould, M. A. . and H. F. 
Sheppard, M.A. In 4 Parts. Paris 
/.. //.. ///., 3*. eacM. Part IV., 51. 
In one Vol,, French morocco, 151. 
' A rich collection of hamour, pathos, gcace, 
and poetic fimcy.' — Saturelay Renew. 

Iw Barln^T Gonld. YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES AND STRANGE 
EVENTS. By a Baring Goulix 
Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

& BarlncT Oonld. STRANGE SUR- 
VIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. 
By S. Baring Gould. Cr. 8w. 
Second Edition, 6s, 

& Bazln«r Ctould. THE DESERTS 
OF SOUTHERN FRANCE. By 
S. Baring Gould. 2 vols. Dem 
9vo, 32J. 

OoUon KincOiin. OLD HARROW 
DAYS. By J. G. Cotton Minchin. 
Cr. Svo. Second Edition. 51. 

W. B. Gladstone. THE SPEECHES 
OF THE RT. HON. AV. E GLAD- 
STONE, M.P. Edited by A. W. 
HuTTON. M.A., and H.J. Cohek, 
M.A. With Portraits, bemy Svo. 
Vols, IX, andX.y 121. 6d. each. 

J. B. Marr. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. By J. E 
Marr, F.R.S., Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Illustrated. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

An elementary treatise on seomorphology 
— the study of the earth's outward forms. 
It is icK the use of students of physical 
eeoeraphy and geology, and will a^ be 
higmy interesting to the general reade. 

*A fascinating book, a real fairy tale.'— 
Pall MaU Gazette. 

' Mr. Marr is distinctly to be congratulated 
on the ffeneral result of his work. He 
has produced a volomft, moderato in v» 
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and readable in style, which will be 
acceptable alike to the student of ^eo* 
logy and geography) and to the tounst.' 
— A thenaum, 
'Can be read with pleasure aKke by the 
expert and the general reader.' 

—Manchester Guardian^ 

M. N. Oxford. A HANDBOOK OF 
NURSING. By M. N. Oxford, of 
Guy's Hospital. Crown 8w. 35. 6d. 

This is a complete guide to the science and 
art of nursing, containing copious in* 
struction both general and particular. 

' The most useful work of the kind that we 
have seen. A most valuable and prac- 
tical xDxamX.'-^MaHckester Guardian. 

B. V. Zenker. ANARCHISM. By 

E. V. Zenker. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d, 

* Herr Zenker has succeeded in producing a 

cardCul and critical history or the growth 

of Anarchist thc<»ry. 

A. SUva WMte. THE EXPANSION 
OF EGYPT: A Political and His- 
torical Survey. By A. SiLVA White. 
With four Special Maps. Demy Bvo, 
15J. nef, 
'This is em{>hatically the best account of 
Egypt as it is under English control that 
has Deen published for many years.'— 
spectator, 

Peter Beckford. THOUGHTS ON 

HUNTING. By Peter Beckford. 

Edited by T. Otho Paget, and 

Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. 

Demy Svo, los, 6d. 

' Beckford's " Thoughts on Hunting " has 

long been a classic with sportsmen, and 

the present edition will go far to nudce it 

a favourite with lovers of literature.' — 

speaker, 

E. B. MiclieU. THE ART AND 
PRACTICE OF HAWKING. By 
E. B. MiCHELL. With 3 Photo- 
gravures by G. E. Lodge, and other 
Illustrations. Demy Svo. los, 6d. 

A complete description of the Hawks. 
Falcons, and Eagles used in ancient and 
modem times, with directions for their 
trsuning and treatment. It is not only 
a historical account, but a complete 
practical guide. 

'A book that will help and delight the 
^x^pnU'^Scoteman, 



'Just after the hearts of all enthusiasts.'-' 

Daily Telegraph, 
' No book is more full and authorati\'e than 

this handsome treatise.' 

—Morning Leader, 

E. G. Hntcllliuion. THE GOLFING 
PILGRIM. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. Crown Svo, 6s, 
' Without this book the golfer's library will 
be incompletc'-PallMall Gasette. 

J. Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. By Members of the Uni- 
versity. Edited by J. Wells, M. A. , 
Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. 
Third Edition, Cr, Svo, y, 6d, 
' We congratulate Mr. Wells on the pro- 
duction of a readable and intelligent 
account of Oxford as it is at the present 
time, written by persons who are pos- 
sessed of a close acquaintance with the 
s]rstem and life of the University.'— ^ 
Athenaum, 

C. a Robertawn. VOCES ACADE- 

MICJE, By C. Grant Robertson, 

M.A., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 

With a Frontispiece, Pott Svo, 3s, 6d, 

'Decidedly clever and amusing.'^- 

Athenamm, 

Rosemary Cotes. DANTE'S GAR- 
DEN. B3r Rosemary Cotes. With 
a Frontispiece. Second Edition, Fcp, 
Svo, 2S, 6d, Leather^ y, 6d, net, 
*A charming collection of legends of the 
flowersmentioned by "DanttJ—Acaden^, 

Clifford Harrison. READING AND 
READERS. By Clifford Harri- 
son. Fcp, Svo, 3s, 6d, 
* An extremely sensible little book.'— Jfan* 
Chester Guardian, 

L. WMUey. GREEK OLIGARCH* 
lES: THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. By L. 
Whibley, M.A., Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. Crown 
Svo, dr. 

L. L. Price. ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
AND PRACTICE. By L. L. PRICE. 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel Collegie, Ox- 
ford. Crown dvtf. 6s, 
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J.&ftedlMlL THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA : lU Origin and Devdop- 

raent ByJ.S. Shbdlock* Crown 

Bvc, ss. 

* Thb work should bo in the poMossion of 

ovory mosidui and mmauor. A concise 

and lodd history and a very valaable 

woric for reference.'— ^MMKrafMT. 

A. HdUm BaamaiL PONS ASIN- 
ORUM; OR. A GUIDE TO 
BRIDGE. By A. Hulmb Bba- 
MAN. Fca^ 8tv. 2J. 

A practical guide, with many specimen 
gamesi to tne new game of Bridge. 

KlLBowdiiL THE EXAMPLE OF 
BUDDHA : Being Quotations from 



Buddhist Literature for each Day ia 
the Year. Compiled by E. M. 
BOWDEN. Third Bditum, i6iml 
a; . 6d. 
F. Ware. EDUCATIONAL RE 
FORM. By Fabian Ware, M^ 
Crown Svo. as. 6d. 
An attempt by an expert to forecast Ae 
action and influence <^ the NewSecoed- 
ary Education Act, with soggestioas 
for useful developments. 
' Mr. Ware's book may be warmly cob- 
mended to all who hare at heart the 
desire for the intellectnal prosperity of 
the British race.* — Morning Post, 
' Any one who really wants to know bo* 
education stands to-day should read it' 
— Literature. 



L. T. HotmoilM. THE THEORY OF 
KNOWLEDGE. By L. T. Hob- 
HOUSE, Fellow of Cf.C.C., Oxford. 
Demy 8tv. 21J. 
*The most important contribution to 
English philosophy since the publication 
of Mr. Bradle/s "Appearance and 
Reality.** *^-GUuiem HeraUL 
W. H. FAirteotlMr. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. By 
W. H. Fairbrother, M.A. Cr. 
Svo, y, 6d, 



Philosophy 



*In every way an admirable book.'- 
Glasgiffw /fenUd. 

F. W. BumU. the SCHOOL OF 
PLATO. By F. W. Bussell. D.D., 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Demy Svo, los. 6d. 

F. S. Graoffer. THE WORSHIP 
OF THE ROMANS. By F. S. 
Granger, M.A., Litt.D. Crom 
Svo, 6s, 



W. R. Inge. CHRISTIAN MYSTI- 
CISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. By W. R. Inge, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Hertford College, 
Oxford. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d, net. 
A complete surve^ of the subject from St. 
John and St Paul to modem times, 
covering the Christian Platonists, Augus> 
tine, the Devotional Mystics, the 
Mediaeval Mystics, and the Nature 
Mystics and Symbolists, including 
BOhme and Wordsworth. 
* It is fully worthy of the best traditions 
connected with the Bampton Lecture- 
ship.' — Record, 

S. R. Driver. SERMONS ON SUB- 
JECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. 
R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew 



Theology 



in the University of Oxford. Cr. &v. 
6s, 

'A welcome companion to the aothoi's 
famous " Introduction.*' 



T. KCheyne. FOUNDERS OFOLD 
TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By 
T. K. Cheyne, D.D.. Oriel Pro- 
fessor at Oxford. Large Crown Zvo. 
yj. 6d. 

A historical sketch of O. T. Criticism. 

Walter Lock. ST. PAUL, THE 
MASTER-BUILDER. By Walter 
Lock, D.D., Warden of Kebk 
College. Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

* The essence of the Pauline teaching is 
condensed into little more than a oon- 
dred pages, yet no point of importance 
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is overlooked. We gladly recommend 
the lectures to all who wbh to read with 
understanding.'— CP»an/nx«f. 

H. RashdalL DOCTRINE AND 
DEVELOPMENT. By Hastings 
Rashdall, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College, Oxford. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
' A very interesting attempt to restate some 
of the principal doctrines of Christianity, 
in which Mr. Rashdall appears to us to 
have achieved a high measure of success. 
He is often learned, almost always sym- 
pathetic, and always singularly lucid.'— 
Manchester Guardian. 

RRHenBon. APOSTOLIC CHRIS- 
TIANITY: As Illustrated by the 
Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 
By H. H. Hknson, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls', Oxford. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

H. H. Henson. DISCIPLINE AND 
LAW. By H. Hensley Henson, 
B.D., Fellow of All Souls', Oxford. 
Fcap. Svo. 2J. 6d. 

H. H. HenBOn. LIGHT AND 
LEAVEN : Historical and 
Social Sermons. By H. H. Hen- 
son, M.A. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Bennett and Adeney. A BIBLICAL 
INTRODUCTION. By W. H. 
Bennett, M.A. , and W. F. Adeney, 
M.A. Crown Svo. js, 6d, 

' It makes available to the ordinary reader 
the best scholarship of the day in the 
field of Biblical introduction. We know 
of no book which comes into competi- 
tion with it.' — Manchester Guardian. 

W. H. Bennett. A PRIMER OF 

THE BIBLE. By W. H. Bennett. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. 

*The work of an honest, fearless, and sotmd 

critic, and an excellent guide in a small 

compass to the books of the Bible.'— 

Manchester Guardian. 

C. F. O. Maaterman. TENNYSON 

AS A RELIGIOUS TEACHER. 

By C. F. G. Masterman. Crovm 

Svo. . 6s. 

' A thoughtful and penetrating appreciation, 

full of interest and suggestion.'—- ^(W/j/. 

William Harrlaon. CLOVELLY 
SERMONS. By William Harri- 



son, M.A., late Rector of Clovelly. 
With a Preface by ' LucAS Malet." 
Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
Cecilia Robinson. THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. By Deacon- 
ness Cecilia Robinson. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of 
Winchester. Cr. Svo. y. 6d, 
*A learned and interesting hoo\i.* —Scots- 
man. 
E.B. Layard. RELIGION IN BOY- 
HOOD. Notes on the Religious 
Training- of Boys. By E. B. 
Layard, M.A. iSmo. zs. 
T. Herbert Bindley. THE OECU- 
MENICAL ^ DOCUMENTS OF 
THE FAITH. Edited with Intro- 
ductions and Notes by T. Herbert 
Bindley, B.D., Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown Svo. 6s. 
a historical account of the Creeds. 
' Mr. Bindley has done his work in a fashion 
which calls for our warmest gratitude. 
The introductions, though brief, are 
always direct and to the pomt ; the notes 
are learned and full, and serve admirably 
to elucidate the many difficulties of the 
text. ' — Guardian. 

H. BL Barron. TEXTS FOR SER- 
MONS ON VARIOUS OCCA- 
SIONS AND SUBJECTS. Com- 
piled and Arranged by H. M. Bar- 
ron, B.A., of Wadham College, 
Oxford, with a Preface by Canon 
Scott Holland. Crown Svo, y. 
6d, 

W. Yorke Patwaet. THE DE 
CATECHIZANDIS RUDIBUS 
OF ST. AUGUSTINE. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, etc., by 
W. Yorke Fausset, M.A. Cr. Svo. 
Ss. 6d, 

P. Weaton. THE HOLY SACRI- 
FICE. By F. Weston, M.A., 
Curate of St. Matthew's, Westmin- 
ster. Pott Svo, 6d. net. 

1 Kempls. THE IMITATION OF 
CHRIST. By Thomas A Kempis. 
With an Introduction by Dban 
Farrar. Illustrated by C* M. 
Gere. Second Edition, Fcap. Svo. 
y, 6d. Padded morocco^ 51. 
' Amongst all the innumerable English 
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■dhioM oftlM "iMtatMB,* tlMf* Can 
kawtben fnrvhkbwcrt pfvttkr than 



thkooa, princad in stioQC 
IVM, with an tba glory ol 



01 red initials. '— 



J. Xettto. THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
By John Keble. With an Intro- 



ductioa and Notes by W. LcNX. 
D.D., Warden of Keble Colkge. 
Illustrated by R. Anning Beu. 
Stamd Edition. Fcap, Svo. y, 6i 
Padded morocco, 5s. 
'Thepment edition is annotated witk all 

tke care and insigfat to be expected fioa 

Mr. Jjock.'-^GMordidM, 



9i(otb Commentatfed 

Geneial Editor, Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College, Dean 
Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the Umyersity of Oxford. 



THE BOOK OF JOR Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by E C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds. Z>my 
Buo, 6s, 

' Tbe pablisbers are to be congratulated on 
the start the series has made.'— TYMtrx. 

'It is in his patient, Indd, interest-sos- 
taining explanations that Dr. Gibson is 
at his oest.'— Z.//!cr»/irrv. 

'We can hardly imagine a more osefolbook 
to i^ace in the hands of an intelligent 
layman, ot cleric, who desires to eJoci- 



date some of the diflfinilrirs i 
the Book of Job.'— OivrrA Times. 
* The work is marked by clearness. Ugli- 
ness <^ touch, strong; common sobsc, ad 
thorough criticai iaimess. 
' Dr. Gibson's work is wnorthy of a hig^ 
degree of appredatfon. To the bisy 
w<Mcer and the intelligent student tk 
commentary will be a real bo(m ; and it 
will, if we are not misfaVm, be nuicfa k 
denoand. The Introdacti<m is almost a 
model of concise, straightforward, 
fatory remarks on the subject 
AtAefutmm, 



General Editor, A. Robbrtson, D,D, 



tywubbooliB of QDcolodis 

Principal of King's CoU^^e, JjoakKL 



THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Edited 
with an Introduction by E. C. S. 
Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds, late 
Principail of Wells Theological Col- 
lege. Second and Cheaper Edition 
in One Volume. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

' We weloMne with the utmost satisCsurtion 
a new, cheaper, and more convenient 
edition of Dr. Gibson's book. It was 
greatly wanted. Dr. Gibson has given 
tneol<^ical students just what they want, 
and we should like to think that it was 
in the hands of every candidate for 
orders. '—Guardiau. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF RELIGION. By 
F. B. JKVONS, M.A., Litt.D., Prin- 
cipal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall. 
Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d, 

' The merit of this book lies in the penetra- 
tion, the singular acuteness and force of 
the author's Judgment. He is at once 



critical and luminous, at once just and 
suggestive. A comprdiensive and 
thorough hock.*-^BirmTMgikam P§sL 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE INCAR- 
NATION. ByR.LOTTLEY,M.A. 
late fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxon. , and Principal of Pusey House. 
In Two Volumes, Demy 8tv. 15?. 

' A clear and remarkably fall aocoont of the 
main currents of speculaticm. SchoMr 
{decision . . . genuine tolerance . . . 
tntoise interest in his subject — are Ml 
Ottley's merits.' — Guardtan, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CREEDa By 
A. E. BtTKN, B.D., Elxamining Ch^ 
lain to the Bishop of Lichfield. Deaq 
Svo, tos. 6d, 

' This book may be expected to hcAd its 
place as an authority 00 its sahject- 
S^cUUer* 
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XTbe Cbutcbman'0 Xibtatis 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Aberdeen. 



THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH 
CHRISTIANITY. By W. E. Col- 
lins, M.A With Map. Cr. Bvo. 

' An excellent example of thorough and fresh 
historical ytrork.'—GuardtaH, 

SOME NEW TESTAMENT PRO- 
BLEMS. By Arthur Wright, 
M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
HERE AND HEREAFTER. By 
Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc, LL.B. 6>. Svo. 31. 6d. 
*A most able book, at once exceedingly 



thoughtful and richly suggestive. '- 
grow Herald. 



igiy 
las- 



THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE 
PRAYER BOOK: Its Literary and 
Liturgical Aspects. ByJ. Dowden, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ekiinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. y. 6a. 
'Scholarly and interesting.' — Manchester 
Gnaraian. 

EVOLUTION. By F. B. Jevons. 
LittD., Principal of Hatfield Hall, 
Durham. Crown Svo. 35. 6d, 

* A well-written book, full of sound thinking 
happily expressed.' — Manchester Guar- 
dian. 

'A singularly fresh and stimulattng book.' 
-speaker, 

' We have no hesitation in saying that this 
is much the best general account of the 
philosophical consequences of the theory 
of £volution that has yet appeared.' 

^-Guardian, 



Q:be Cbutcbman'0 JSible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, RD. 
Messrs. Methuen are issuing a series of expositions upon most of the books of 
the Bible. The volumes will be practical and devotional, and the text of the 
authorised version is explained in sections, which wiU correspond as far as 
possible with the Church Lectionary. 



THE EPISTLE OF ST. PAUL TO 
THE GALATIANS. Explained by 
A. W. Robinson, Vicar of All 
Hallows, Barking. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 
net. 
' The most attractive, sensible, and instruc- 
tive manual for people at lai^e, '^hich 
we have ever seen.' — Church Gazette. 

ECCLESIASTES. Explained by A. 
W. Streane, D.D. Fcap. Svo. 
IS. 6d» net, 

Zhc Xibtaris ot S)evotton 



' Scholarly^ suggestive, ■ and particularly 
interesting. ' — Bookman. 

THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE 
APOSTLE TO THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. Explained by C. R. D. 
Biggs, B.D. Fcap. Svo. is, 6d. 
net. 

' Mr. Biggs' work is very thorough, and he 
has managed to compress a good deal of 
information into a limited space.' 

-^Guardian, 



Pott Svo, ctotky 2s,; leather, 2s, 6d, tut, 
'This series is excellent.' — Thb Bishop op London. 
'Very delightful.'— The Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
'Well worth the attention of the Clergy.'— The Bishop of Lichfield. 
•The new " Library of Devotion " is excellent.'— The Bishop of Peterborough. 
' ChsMvaing: —Record. * DtlightfuV— Church Bells. 



THE CONFESSIONS OF ST. AU- 
GUSTINE. Newly Translanted, 
with an Introduction Und Notes, by 
C. BlGG, D.D. , late Student of Christ 
Church. Second Edition, 



' The translation is an excellent piece of 
£nglish| and the introduction is a mas- 
terly exposition. We aufur well of a 
series which begins so sausfiKtorily.*— 
Times, 
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THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By John 

Kebuc With Introduction and 

Notes by Walter Lock, D.D., 

Warden of Keble College, Ireland 

Professor at Oxford. 

'The volame is irery prettily bound and 

printed, and may fairly^ claim to be an 

advance on any previous editions.'— 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. A 
Revised Translation, withan Introduc- 
tion, by C. Bigg, D.D., late Student 
of Christ Church. Second Edition. 
A practically new translation of this book, 
which the reader has, almost for the first 
time, exactly in the shape in which it 
left the hands of the author. 
'A nearer approach to the original than 
has yet existed in E,ng\vAu'—AauUn^. 

A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. 
W. Stanbridgb, B.D.. Rector of 
Bainton, Canon of York, and some- 
time Fellow of St. John's College, 
Oxford. 

* It is probably the best book of its kmd. 1 1 
deserves high commendation.'— CAwtvA 
Gautte, 



LYRA INNOCENTIUM. By Jobs 
Keble. Edited, with IntrodnctkB 
and Notes, by Walter Lock. D.D., 
Warden of Keble CoUege, Oxford 
Pott Bvc, ST. ; leather, ^. 6d. net. 

* This sweet and fra^^rant book has neicr 

been published more attractivelj.'- 
Academ^. 

* The work is given in as dainty a faniK 

any it has yet taken.' — Scotsmum. 

* The analysis and notes are discrinunad^ 

sdudarly, and helplul. '—CkmrckRtma. 

A SERIOUS CALL TO A DEVOH 

AND HOLY LIFE. By William 

Law. Edited, with an Introducdon 

by C. Bigg, D.D.. late Student of 

Cfhrist Church. 

This is a reprint, word for word and lioe^ 

line, of the EeUtio Princess, 

THE TEMPLE. By George Hix 
BERT. Edited, with an Introductko 
and Notes, by E. C. S. Gibsos 
D.D., Vicar of Leeds. 
This edition contains Walton's life of 
Herbert, and the text is that of the&s: 
edition. 
*As neat and desirable an editi<»i of tbe 
work as can be found.* — Scotsman. 



Xea5et0 of Helifiion 

EditcdbyH.C. BEECHING,M.A. WUh Portraits, Crown Zvo. y.U 
A series of short biographies of the most prominent leaders of religious 
life and thought of all ages and countries. 
The following are ready — 



CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. 

HUTTON. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Over- 

TON, M.A 
BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. 

W. Daniell, M.A 
CARDINAL MANNING. By AW. 

HUTTON, M.A 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. 

MOULE, D.D. 
JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, 

D.D. 
THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. 

Oliphant. 
LANCELOT ANDREWES. By R. 

L. Ottley, M.A 



AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 

By E. L. CuTTS, D.D. 
WILLIAM LAUD. By W. R 

HUTTON, B.D. 
JOHN KNOX. By F. MacCunn. 
JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Horton. 

D.D. 
BISHOP KEN. By F. A. Clarke, 

M.A 
GEORGE FOX, THE QUAKER. 

ByT. HODGKIN, D.C.L. 
JOHN DONNK By AUGUSTUS 

JESSOPP, D.D. 
THOMAS CRANMER. By. A J. 

Mason. 
BISHOP LATIMER. ByR.M.CAi- 

LYLB and A. J. Caslyle, M. A 



Other Tolnmes will be announced in due course. 
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Fiction 



8IX 8HILLINQ NOVELS 

Marie Oorelli's Novels 

Crown 8w. 6/. each. 



A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
Twentieth Edition, 

VENDETTA Fifteenth Edition, 

THELMA, Twenty-second Edition. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A 
DEAD SELF. Twelfth EdiHon, 

THE SOUL OF LILITH. Ninth 
Edition, 

-WORMWOOD. Tenth EdiHon, 

BARABBAS : A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Thirty- 
fifth Edition, 

*The tender reverence of the treatment 
and the i mag i native heanty of the writ- 
ing have reconciled us to the daring of 
the conception, and the conviction is 
forced on us that even so exalted a rah- 
ject cannot be made too familiar to us, 



provided it be presented in the true spirit 
of Christian faith. The amplifications 
of the Scripture narrative are often con- 
ceived with high poetic insight, and this 
"Dream of the Worid's Tragedy" is 
a lofty and not inadequate nanphrase 
of the supreme climax of tne inspired 
narrative.'— Z>i»3^ Reotew, 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 
Forty-second Edition, 
* A very powerful piece of work. • . . The 
conception is magnificent, and is likely 
to win an abidmg place within the 
memory of man. • • • The author has 
immense command of language^ and a 
limitless audacity. . . . This interesting 
and remarkable romance wiU live I<Mig 
after much of the ephemeral literature 
of the day is forgotten. . • • A literary 
phenomen(m . . . novel, and even sub- 
lime.'— W. T. Stbad in the Revitw 
of Reviews, 



Anthony Hope's Novels 

Crown 8w. 6s, each. 



THE GOD IN THE CAR. Eighth 
Edition, 
'A very remarkable book, deserving of 
critical analyris impossible within our 
limit ; brilliant, but not superficial ; 
well considered, but not elaborated; 
constructed with the proverbial art that 
conceals, but vet allows itself to be 
enjoyed oy readers to whom fine literarv 
method is a keen pleasure.'— The World, 

A CHANGE OF AIR. Fifth Edition, 
'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to 
human nature. The chancters are 
traced with a masterly hand.'^7Viw^x. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Edition. 

<0f all Mr. Hope's books, "A Man of 

Mark" is the one which best compares 

with "The Prisoner of Zenda."'— 

National Observtr, 



THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. Fourth EdiHon, 

' It is a perfectly enchanting story of love 
and chivalry, and pure romance. The 
Count is the most constant, desperate, 
and modest and tender of lovers, a peer- 
less scntleman, an intrepid fighter, a 
Caithfol friend, and a magnanimous foe.' 

PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. 
Millar. Fourth Edition, 
' The tale is thoroughly fresh, ouick with 
vitality, stirring the Uood.'—.y/. James's 
Gaxette, 
'From cover to cover *'Phroso" not only 
engages the attention, but carries the 
reader in little whirls of delight from 
adventure to adventure.'— ^AMf(rm(y. 
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Illustrated. Third 



SIMON DALE. 
Edition, 

* There U searching analjrsU of 

nature, with a most ingeniously con- 
atmcted plot. Mr. Hope has drawn the 
contrasts of his women with marvellous 
subtlety and delicacy.' — Timu» 



THE KING'S MIRROR. 

Edition, 



Third 



' In elegance, delicacy, and tact it ranb 
with the best of his novels, while in the 
wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtilty of its analysis it stirpasses all his 
earlier ventures. *---^pectmtor, 

*"The King's Mirror" is a strcmg book, 
charged with close analjrsis and exquisite 
irony ; a book full of pathos and moral 
fibre— in short, a book to be read.'— 
Dtuly Chronicle. 



Gilbert Paxker's NotoLi 



CrcwH %vo, 6s, each. 



PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. 
Fifth Edition, 

* Stories happily cooceiTad and finely ex- 

ecuted. There is strength and geohu in 
Mr. Parker's style.'— Z74(i(r TtUgr^h, 

MRS. FALCHION. Fourth EdiHon. 

* A splendid study of character.'^ 

Aihtntenm, 

THE TRANSLATION OF A 
SAVAGE. 

'The plot is original and one diflicult to 
work out; but Mr. Parker has done it 
with great skill and delicacy.' 

-'Detify Chronicle. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Illustrated. Sixth Edition, 
' A roasing and dramatic tale. A book like 
this, in which swords flash, great sur- 
prises are undertaken, and daring deeds 
done, in which men and women live and 
love in the (^ passionate way, b a joy 
inexpressible.'— i>4(ii^ Chronicle. 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO 

PONTIAC: The Story of a Lost 

Napoleon. Fourth Edition, 

'Here we find romance— real, breathing, 

living romance. The character of Val- 

mond is drawn unerringly. '^Pall Mall 

Gasette, 



AN ADVENTURER OF THE 
NORTH : The Last Adventures of 
' Pretty Pierre.' Second Edition. 

' The present book is full of fine and mov- 
ing stories of the great North, and it 
will add to Mr. Parker's already high 
reputation.*— {P^Soc^fvnf Herald. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. 
Ilhistrated. Tenth Edition. 

'Mr. Parker has produced a really fine 

historical vfrt^^—Athetueunt, 
' A great book.'— ^Akv( and WhiU. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILET- 
TES. Second Edition, y, 6d. 

'Living, breathing romance, unforced 
pathos, and a deeper knowledge of 
human nature than Mr. Parker has ever 
displayed before. * Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: 
a Romance of Two Kingdoms. 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition, 

' Nothing more vigorous or more human has 
come from Mr. Gilbert Parker than this 
novel. It has all the graphic power of 
his last book, with truer feeling for the 
romance, both of human life and wild 
nature. ' — Literature. 
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8. Baling Ctonld'B Novels 
Crewn Zvo, 6s, each. 



<To say that a book is by the author of ''Mehalah" is to imply that it contains a 
story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic descrip- 
tions of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious imagery. 'tS>)^a^^r. 

* That whatever Mr. Barkig Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that may 
b«^ verv generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his language 
pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are striking and origin^. 
his characters are life-like, and though somewhat exceptional people, are drawn and 
coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his descriptions of scenes and scenery are 
painted with the loving eyes and skilled hands of a master of his art, that he is always 
fresh and never dull, and it is no wonder that readers have gained confidence in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity widens.' — 
Ceurt Circular. 



ARMINELL. Fourth Edition, 

URITH. Fifth Edition. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Sixth Edition. 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGEN- 

VEN. Fourth Edition. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
THE 9UEEN OF LOVE. Fourth 

Edition. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. 
KITTY ALONE. Fi/th Edition. 



NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fourth Edition. 

THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. 

Third Edition. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. lUus- 

trated. Second Edition. 
BLADYS. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

DOMITIA. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. 
PABO THE PRIEST. 



Conan Doyle. ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. By A. CoNAN Doyle. 

Sixth Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

'The book is far and away the best view 

that has been vouchsafed us behind the 

scenes of the consulting-room.'— //^»f- 

trated Londim News. 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE 
RED ROBE. By Stanley Wey- 
man, Author of 'A Gentleman of 
France.' With Illustrations by R. C. 
WOODVILLE. Fifteenth Edition. 
Crown Bvo. 6s. 
» Every one who reads books at all must 
read this thrilling romance, from the 
first page of which to the last the breath- 
less reader is haled along. An inn>ira- 
tion of manliness and courage.*— Z/«ii?r 
Chronicle. 

Lucas Halet. THE WAGES OF 
SIN. Ehr Lucas Malet. Thir- 
teenth Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 

Lucas Halet. THE CARISSIMA. 
By Lucas Malet, Author of *The 



Third Edition. 



Wages of Sin,* etc. 
Crown Svo. 6s. 



Oeorge aissiiig. THE TOWN TRA- 

VELLER. By George Gissing, 

Author of * Demos/ ' In the Year of 

Jubilee,' etc. Second Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 

*It is a bright and witty book above all 

things. Folly Sparkes is a splendid bit 

of work.'— P«// Mall Gazette. 

* The spirit of Dickens is in it.'— Bookman. 

Oeorge OlaBing. THE CROWN OF 
LIFE. By George Gissing, Author 
of * Demos,* ' The Town Traveller,* 
etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 

* Mr. Gissing is at his htst.'—Academj^. 

* A fine novti'-^Outlook. 

8. E. Crockett. LOCHINVAR. By 

S. R, Crockett, Author of 'The 

Raiders,' etc. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

'Full of gallantry and pathos, of the clash 
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CmMtit, 

t. E. OrooiWtt THE STANDARD 
BEARER. By S. R, CROCKETT. 
Crown dvo. 6s, 

* A deUfbtfttl tak/— ^/r«*fr. 

• Mr. Crockett at his UsC^LiiinUurt. 

Arthur KorrlMn. TALES OF 
MEAN STREETS. By Arthur 
Morrison. FiftA Edition, Cr, 
8vo. 6j. 
'Told with consummate art and extra* 
ordinary detail In the true humanity 
of the book lies iu justification, Uie 
permanence of iu interest, and its in- 
dubitable xxvaxa\^*^Athinmtmu 
*A great book. The author's method is 
anutfingly effective, and produces a 
thrilling sense of reality. The writer 
lays upon us a master hand. The book 
is simply appalling and irresistible in 
its interest It is humorous also ; with- 
out humour it would not make the mark 
it is certam to xsakz,* —Wtrld, 

Arthur MoiTison. A CHILD OF 
THE JAGO. By Arthur Morri- 
son. Third Edition, Cr, Zvo, 6j. 

* The book is a masterpiece.'— Pa// Mall 

Gazeite. 

* Told with great vigour and powerful sim- 

plicity.'— ^4 Hunmtm, 

Arthur KorrisoiL TO LONDON 
TOWN. By Arthur Morrison, 
Author of 'Tales of Mean Streets,' 
etc. Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* We have idyllic pictures, woodland scenes 

full of tenderness and grace. . . . This 
is the new Mr. Arthur Morrison graaous 
and tender, sympathetic and human. — - 
Daify TtUgrafii, 

* The easy swing of detail procUims the 

master of his subject and the artist in 
rendering.'— /*«// Mall Gautte, 

M Sutherland. ONE HOUR AND 

THE NEXT. By The Duchess 

OF Sutherland. Third Edition, 

Crown Zvo, 6s, 

'Passionate, vivid, dTsanSLtic.'—Literatufr. 

* It possesses marked qualities, descriptive, 

and imaginative.'— i>/i»r>fr«f^ Post, 



OlUIIord. A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. By Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford, Author of *Aunt Anne/ etc. 
Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s, 

* The storr is a very beaatifnl one, exquis- 

itely t^d.'—S^aker, 

Emily Lawless. HURRISH. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless, Author of 
• Maelcho,' etc. Fi/ltA Edition, Cr, 
Svo, 6s, 

Emily Lawless. MAELCHO : a Six- 
teenth Century Romance. By the 
Honble. Emily Lawless. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 

* A really great hooV,* ^S^tatcr. 

*One of the most remarkable literary 
achievements of this generation.' — Mamr 
Chester Guardian, 

Emily Lawless. TRAITS AND 
CONFIDENCES. By the Honble. 
Emily Lawless. Crarwn Svo. 6s. 

Eden FhillpoUs. THE HUMAN 
BOY. By Eden Phillpotts, Author 
of ' Children of the Mist.' With a 
Frontispiece. Fourth Edition. Crown 
Svo. 6s. 

* Mr. Phillpotts knows exactly what school- 

bo3rs do, and can lay bare their inmost 
thoughts ; likewise he shows an all-per- 
vading sense of humour.' — Academy. 

E W. Homung. THE AMATEUR 
CRACKSMAN. By E. W. HOR- 
NUNG. Crown Svo. 6s, 

* An audaciously entertaining volume.'— 

Spectator, 

Jane Barlow. A CREEL OF IRISH 
STORIES. By Jane Barlow, 
Author of 'Irish Idylls.' Second 
Edition. Crown Svo, 65. 
' Vivid and singularly rtaiSJ —Scotsman, 

Jane Barlow. FROM THE EAST 
UNTO THE WEST. By Jank 
Barlow. Crown Svo, 6s, 

Mrs.Caflyn. ANNE MAULEVERER. 
By Mrs. Caffyn (Iota), Author of 
* The Yellow Aster.' Second Edition, 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
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BMdamitt Swift SIREN CITY. By 
Benjamin Swift» Author of ' Nancy 
Noon.' Crown Svo, 6s, 

* ** Siren City " is certainly his best book, 

and it is the work of a strong man. It 
has sobiety, not <»ly of manner, but of 

J. H. Hndlater. THE GREEN 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Fourth 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* A powerful and vivid story.' —Standard. 

' A beautiful story, sad and strange as truth 

itself.'— Kowi/j' Fair. 
*A very charming and pathetic tale.'— Pa// 

MallGazetU. 

* A singularly original, dever, and beautiful 

story.' — Guardian. 

* ReveaOs to us a new writer of undoubted 

faculty tmd reserve force.'— j^/oii^r. 

* An exquisite idyll, delicate, affecting, and 

beautiful.'— ^/0C^ and WkiU. 

J. H. Findlater. A DAUGHTER 
OF STRIFE. By Jane Helen 
Findlater. Crown Svo, 6s, 

J. H. Findlater. RACHEL. By 
Jane H. Findlater. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

■ * A not unworthv successor to " The Green 
Graves of Balgowrie." ' — Critic, 

Mary Findlater. OVER THE 

HILLS. By Mary Findlater. 

Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s, 

' A strong and wise book of deep insight and 

unflinching tnihJ—Mirmi$ifAam Post, 

Mary Findlater. BETTY MUS- 
GRAVE. By Mary Findlater. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 

* Handled with dignity and delicacy. . . . 

A most touching story.* ^-S/ectator, 

Alfred OUiyant. OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. By 

Alfred Ollivant. Third Edition. 

Cr, Svo, 6s, 

•Weird, thrilling, strikingly graphic'— 

* We admire this book. . . . It is one to read 

with admiration and to praise with en- 
thusiasm.' — Bookman. 
' It is a fine, open-air, blood-stirring book, 
to be enjoyed b^ every man and woman 
to whom a dog is dtscr* -^Literature. 



& M. Croker. 

BARTONS. 



PEGGY OF THE 
By B. M. CsoKER, 



Author of 'Diana Barrington.' 
Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
Mrs. Croker excels in the admirably simple, 
easy, and direct flow of her narrative, the 
briskness of her dialogue, and the geni- 
ality of her portraiture.'— kS/r^to/^r. 

MaryL. Pendered. AN ENGLISH- 

MAN. By Mary L. Pendered. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 

' Her book is most healthy in t(»ie, and 

leaves a pleasant taste in the mouth.' — 

Pall Mall Ganette. 

' A very noble book. 1 1 is filled with wisdom 

and syrapSLthy.*— Literary World. 
' At once sound and dvnxting.'-^Academy, 

lIorl^7 Roberto. THE PLUN- 
DERERS. By MoRLEY Roberts. 
Author of 'The Colossus,' etc 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
'The author secures and maintains the 
reader's lively interest in his clever ab- 
surdities.'— iW/^o// Gazette. 

* The whole atmosphere is one of high spirits 

and high comedy.' — Globe, 
' Mr. Roberts writes of real people who do 
things and know things.' — Slack and 
White, 

KonnaLorlmer. MIRRY-ANN. By 
Norma Lorimer, Author of 'Jo- 
siah's Wife.* Crown Svo, 6s, 

'The heroine is rare and striking, but 
thorough woman and altogether lovable, 
an^ the plot is brisk and well sustained.' 
—Pall Mall GazetU. 

' It b a Manx story, and a right able story. 
The atmosphere b excellent, the descrip* 
tive passages fine, and the story is one 
whicn wiU repay perusal.' — Glasgow 
Herald, 

' A Manx novel which is at once sincere, 
poetical, and in the best sense true.'— 
Academy, 

Helen Sbipfcon. THE STRONG GOD 
CIRCUMSTANCE. By Helen 
Shipton. Crown Svo. 6s, 
'A story of high merit and many attrac- 
tions. '—kSa^/lnyMW. 
' An up-to-date story— and a very beautiful 
one — of self-sacrifice.'— i?<w'^ Tele" 
graph. 

* A most effective story, written with both 

insight and imagination.'— Xm<^ Mct' 
cury. 
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L a W«llL THE STOLEN BA. 
CILLUS. sad other Stories. B7 
H. G. Wexxs. Setomd EdtUotu 
Crwmmhm, tu 

* TW iapranioMor* wrystrikiac iBasbft- 

L a W«llL THE PLATTNER 
STORY AKD Omxs. B^ H. G. 
Wells. Seemd EditioM, Cr. 8tw. 
6t. 

itohold 



as by a attfic wpdL'^Sc^tt- 



MARVELS AND 
MYSTERIES. Br Richard 
Maksh. Anthor of *Tbe BeeOe.' 

•Wkik under tbdr iammfiateinflaeaoe the 
reader is ooosckMs of nodiinf but thrill- 
ina exdttscaiK aad coriontr* — ^TJacnnp 
Htrmid. 

* In g e ni ou sly ooutnicted and well told.*— 



'Admirably selected and of the very best.' 



ttazi. CHRISTALLA. By 
Esm£ Stuakt, Cnmm 9vo. 6s. 
Tba story b happily coaoe i ved, and eater* 

tainingthroQgnonr.' — Sc^ttmam, 
An ex cellen t story, |ttthrrir, and fiiU of 

hnmoor.' — A t Jk e iu m mu 
We wish that we caoie across man books 

like this clever and channing story.— 



A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. By Saea 
JBANNBTTB DONCAN, Author of * An 
American Girl in London.' Bins- 
trated. Third EdiiUi^ Cr, ^uo, 6x. 
* A oMst dcHghtfally bright book.'— i^£> 

*The dialogne is foil of wit. —GUhe. 

Sara Jaaimette DimeaiL THE PATH 
OF A STAR. By Sara JEANNETTE 



Duncan. Avthor of ' A Voftse of 

Consolnciaa.* Ufnstrated. SecaU 

EdiHctt, Cremm 8av. 6s, 

'Richness and faOBcas of local oi lna i n t . 

hf iffi ii ar y of style, najting phrases, and 

the diiplsy of vciy pretty anaMMB sit 

a F. Knot- th£ journalist. 

By C F. Kkast. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
'It is tare indeed to find sod poetical sya* 
padiy with Natore joined to dosestndj 
of character and sinMlarHr trathfol <&• 
logne : bat then "The Joomafist' is 
akogether a rare book.' — Atketuntm. 

W.B.M3la. MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

By W. E. N<mRis. Antbor of ' Mad^ 

moisene de Mersac,' etc. Faartk 

EdiHom. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

'An JntfUfrtnally satisfactory and mocaBr 

bradng uayt^—Dmily Tel^rt^ 

W.&Vonis. HIS GRACE. ByW.E. 

NORRIS. Third EdiHan. Cr. 8m 

6s. 
W. B. VORia. THE DESPOTIC 

LADY AND OTHJERSw ByW.E 

N(MUUS. Crown 8v«. 6r. 

W.B.VQaia. CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
By W. E. Norms. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 

* As a story it is admirable, as a/e» de^ni 
it is capital, as a lay am mum stadded 
wi^ gems of wit and wisdoa it is « 
modJ.'—Tht W^rU. 

W.KVaRia. GILES INGILBY. Bf 1 
W. E. NORRIS. JUmsiraied. Secmd \ 
Edition^ Crown 800. 6j. 
' Interesttog, whcrfesome, ami chaxmini^ 
written. WTZnr/Mv HtraUL 

W. S. Honla. AN OCTAVE. By 
W. £. NORRI8. Second Bdiium. 
Crown 9vo. 6s. 
*A very perfect ezpositSoo of the setf- 
restxamt, the perfect knoarfedge of so- 
ciety and its ways, the deficata sense of 
hninoar, which are the main cfaarao 
teristics of this very 
author.'— C(9aa^ Lf/i. 

BmaafeCBaiiTine. THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. By Ernest Glanville, 

Authorof' The Kloof Bride.' Crowt 

Svo. 6s. 

A higfalyinteresting story of the present 

Boer War fay an author who knows the 

country well, and has had experience of 

Boer oampaigning. 
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W. Clark BoflseU. MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. By W. Clark 
RussELU Illustrated. Fourth 
Edition, Crovm 8fv. 6j. 

Eotoert Barr. IN THE MIDST OF 
. ALARMS. Bj Robert Barr. 

Third Edition, Cr, Svo. dr. 
' A book which has abundantly satisfied us 
byits capital humour.* — Daily ChronicU. 
*Mr. Barr has achieved a triamph.'->P«/^ 
MaUGasttU, 
Robert Barr. THE MUTABLE 
MANY. By Robert Barr. Second 
Edition, Crown %vo. dr. 
' Very much the best novel that Mr. Barr 
hM yet given us. There is much insight 
in it, and much excellent humour.'— 
Datfy Chronicle. 
BolMTt Barr. THE COUNTESS 
TEKLA. By Robert Barr. Second 
Edition, Crown Zvo, ts, 
'Ot these medieval romances, which are 
now gaining ground, "The Countess 
Tcldjp* is the very best we have seen. 
The story is written in clear English, 
and a picturesque, moving style,*— Pall 
MallGautte. 

Andrew Balfour. BY STROKE OF 
SWORD* By A Balfour. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s, 
A banquet of good tiuiufl,' -—Academy, 

* A recital of thrilling interest, told with 

unfli^ging yigom.—Glode, 

* An unusually excellent example of a semi- 

historic romance.' — World. 

Andrew Balfour. TO ARMS! By 
Andrew Balfour. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Crovm Svo, 6s, 

* The marvellous perils through which Allan 

passes are told in powerful and lively 

fMsixian,*—Pall Mau Gasette, 
Andrew Balfour. VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. By Andrew Balfour, 
Author of 'By Stroke of Sword.* 
Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6s. 
A vigorous piece of work, well written, and 

abounding in stirring incidents.' — Glas- 

gow Herald, 

J. Vadaren Cobban. THE KING 

OF ANDAMAN: A Saviour of 

Society. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 

Crown Svo, 6s, 

*An unquestionably interesting book. It 

contains one character, at least, who has 

in him the root of immorUlity.*— P«// 

MallGautte. 



J. Kadaren Cobban. THE ANGEL 
OF THE COVENANT. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. Cr, Svo, 6s, 

B. N. Stephens. AN ENEMY TO 
THE KING. By R. N. Stephens. 
Second Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s. 
' It is full of movement, and the movement 
is always buoyant.' — Scotsman, 

* A stirring story with plenty of movement.' 

—Black and White, 

B. N. SteidienB. A GENTLEMAN 
PLAYER. By R. N. Stephens, 
Author of * An Enemy to the King.* 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
*A bright and spirited R»nance of adven- 
ture, full of movement and changing 
SiCtion.'— Scotsman, 

B.HiobenB. BYEWAYS. By Robert 
Hichens. Author of ' Flames, etc' 
Second Edition, Cr, Svo. 6s. 

* The work is undeniably that of a man of 

striking imagination.'— 2>«/^ News, 

J. S. netcher. THE PATHS OF 
THE PRUDENT. By J. S. FLET- 
CHER. Crown Svo, 6s, 

J. B. Burton. IN THE DAY OF 

ADVERSITY. By T. Bloundelle- 

BURTON. Second Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s, 

' Unusually interesting and ftall of highly 

dramatic situations. —^tMri^usiit. 

J. B. Burton. DENOUNCED. By 
J. Bloundelle-Burton. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 6s. 
' A fine, manly, spirited piece of work.' — 
World, 

J. B. Burton. THE CLASH OF 

ARMS. By J. Bloundelle-Bur- 

TON. Second Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s. 

'A brave story — brave in deed, brave in 

word, brave in thought.'— 6"/. Jam$£t 

Gazette, 

J. B. Burton. ACROSS THE SALT 
SEAS. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 
Second Edition, Crown Svo, 6s, 
'The very essence of the true romantic 
spirit.'— TVwM. 
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W. Cfconj. THE WHITE HECA- 

TOMB. By W. C Scully. Author 

of ' Kafir Stories.' Cr, Svo, 6f. 

'RevwUt a manrelloosly intioiAt* under* 

•tanding of tke Kaffir wuid,''^A/Hcmm 

Critic. 

W. C. Sonlly. BETWEEN SUN 



AND SAND. Bf W. C. Scullt. 

Author of 'The White HecatomU' 

Cr, Svo, 6s. 
* The reader pattea at onoe into the rtry 
atmosphere of the Afirican desert : the 
inezpressiUe space and stiUness swallov 
him up, and there is no world for him but 
that immeasiirablc waste.' — Atkgiueum, 



DANIEL WHYTE. 
SON. 



By A J. Daw- 

THE CAPSINA By E. F. Benson. 

DODO: A DETAIL OF THE DAY. 
By E. F. Benson. 

THE VINTAGE. By E. F. Benson. 
Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 

ROSE A CHARLITTE. By Mar- 
shall Saunders. 

WILLOWBRAKE. By R. Murray 
Gilchrist. 

THINGS 
PENED. 

SIR 
Mrs. Oliphant. 



OTHKR 8IX-aHIUJNQ NOVELS 

Crown %tfo» 

By 



THAT HAVE HAP- 
By Dorothea Gerard. 

ROBERTS FORTUNE. By 



THE TWO MARVa By Mrs. 
Ouphant. 

THE LADVS WALK. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. 

LONE PINE: A ROMANCE OF 
MEXICAN LIFE. By R. B. 
Townshend. 

WILT THOU HAVE THIS 
WOMAN? By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. 

A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. By 
Percy White. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
By W. Pett Ridge. 

ADRIAN ROME. By E. Dawson 
and A. Moore. 

THE BUILDERS. By J. S. 
Fletcher, 



M^nib Muriel 



GALLIA. 
DowiE. 

THE CROOK OF THE BOUGtt 
By M^iE Muriel Dowie. 

A BUSINESS IN GREAT WATERS 
By Julian Corbett. 

MISS ERIN. By M. E. Francis. 

ANANIAS. By the Hon. Mrs. Alan 
Brodrick. 

IN '98. By Mrs. 



By J. Kbigh- 



CORRAGEEN 
Orpen. 

THE PLUNDER PIT 
LEY SNOWDEN. 

CROSS TRAILS. By Victor Waite. 

SUCCESSORS TO THE TITLE. 
By Mrs. Walpord. 

KIRKHAM'S FIND. By Mart 
Gaunt. 

DEADMAN'S. By Mart Gaunt. 

CAPTAIN JACOBUS : A ROMANCE 
OF THE ROAD. By L. Cope Corn- 
ford. 



SONS OF ADVERSITY. 

CORNPORD. 



By L. Cope 
By 



THE KING OF ALBERIA. 
Laura Daintret. 

THE DAUGHTER OF ALOUETTE. 
By Mart A. Owen. 

CHILDREN OF THIS WORLD. 
By Ellen F. Pinsent. 

AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. 
Manville Fenn. 
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UNDER SHADOW OF THE 
MISSION. By L. S. McChesney. 



THE speculators. 
Brewer. 

THE SPIRIT OF STORM. 
Ronald Ross. 



THE QUEENSBERRY CUP. 

CUVE P. WOLLEY. 



By J. F. 
By 
By 



A HOME IN INVERESK. 
L. Paton. 



By T. 



MISS ARMSTRONG'S AND 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES. By 
John Davidson. 

DR. CONGALTON'S LEGACY. By 
Henry Johnston. 



TIME AND THE WOMAN. 
Richard Pryce. 



By 



THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the 
Author of * A High Little World.' 



DIOGENES OF LONDON. 
B. Marriott Watson. 



By H. 



THE STONE DRAGON. By 
Murray Gilchrist. 

A VICAR'S WIFE. By EVELYN 
Dickinson. 

ELSA By E. M 'Queen Gray. 

THE SINGER OF MARLY. By I. 
Hooper. 

THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C. Balfour. 

A SERIOUS COMEDY. By Herbert 

MORRAH. 

THE FAITHFUL CITY. By 
Herbert Morrah. 

IN THE GREAT DEEP. By J. A. 
Barry. 

BIJLI, THE DANCER. By James 
Blythe Patton. 



JOSIAH'S 

LORIMER. 



WIFE. By Norma 



THE PHILANTHROPIST. By 
Lucy Maynard. 

VAUSSORE. By Francis Brune. 



THREE-AND-8IXPENNY NOVEL8 

Crown Svc. 



DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVEL- 
IST. 42nd thousand. By Edna 
Lyall. 

A SON OF THE STATE, By W. 
Pett Ridge. 

CEASE FIRE! By J. Maclaren 
Cobban. Crown Svo. y. 6d, 

A stirring Story of the Boer War of x88x. 

including the Siege of Potchefstrom ana 

the Defeat of Majuha. 
' Brightly told and drawn with a strong and 

sure hand.'—.y/. James's GoMttii. 
* A capital novei.' —ScoismoH. 
'Fact and fiction are so deeply woven 

together that the hook reads luce a fas- 

dnating chapter of history.'— Ptf// JUaii 

Gazette. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. By Ernest 

Glanville. 
A VENDETTA OF THE DESERT. 

By W. C. Scully. 
SUBJECT TO VANITY. By MAR- 

CARET Benson. 



THE SIGN OF THE SPIDER. 
Bertram Mitford. 



By 



THE MOVING FINGER. By Mary 
Gaunt. 

JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce. 
THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. 
By 'Vera.' 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsM^ 

Stuart, 
A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 

By Constance Smith. 

THE SIN OF ANGELS. By EVELYN 
Dickinson. 

AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL. 
By X. L. 

THE COMING OF CUCULAIN. 
By Standish O'Grady. 

THE GODS GIVE MY DONKEY 
WINGS. By ANGUS Evan Abbott. 
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THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Mam- 

VILLB FBNN. 

THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. 

Orton Prowss. 
THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By 

R. Prtce. 
DISENCHANTMENT. By F.MABEL 

ROUNSON. 

THE SQUIRE OF WANDALES. 

By A. Shield. 
A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By 

J. M. Cobban. 
A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By 

W. E NORRIS. 



A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By Mis. 

Dicker. 
THE PRODIGALS. By Mis. 

Oliphant. 
THE SUPPLANTER. By P. Neu- 
mann. 
A MAN WITH BLACK ?:YE- 

LASHES. By H. A. Kennedy. 
A HANDFUL OF EXOTICS. By 

S Gordon. 
AN ODD EXPERIMENT. By 

Hannah Lynch. 
TALES OF NORTHUMBRIA. By 

Howard Pease. 



HALF-CROWN NOVEL8 

CrvitmSw, 



HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel 

Robinson. 
THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By 

F. Mabel Robinson. 
MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. 

Mabel Robinson. 
ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Man- 

VILLE FENN. 

DISARMED. By M. Betham 
Edwards. 



By 



IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. 

the Author of * Indian Idylls. ' 
MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. 

M 'Queen Gray. 
JACKS FATHER, By W. K 

NORRIS. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie 
Keith. 

THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON, Christian and Com- 
munist. By E. Lynn Lynton. 
EUventh EdiUcn, Post ^vo, rr. 



xrbe mox>cltet 

Messrs. MeThuen are making an interesting experiment which constitutes a 
fresh departure in publishing. They are issuing under the above general title 
a Monthly Series of Novels by popular authors at the price of Sixpence. Many 
of these Novels have never been published before. Each Number is as long as 
the average Six ShUling Novel The first numbers of ' The Noveust ' are as 
follows :— 



I. DEAD MEN TELL NO TALES. 
E. W. Hornung. 

II. JENNIE BAXTER. JOURNA- 
LIST. Robert Barr. 

III. THE INCA'S TREASURE. 

Ernest Glanville. 

IV. A SON OF THE STATE. W. 

Pett Ridge. 
V. FURZE BLOOM. S. Baring 

Gould. 
VL BUNTER'S CRUISE. C. 

Gleig. 



VII. THE GAY DECEIVERS. 

Arthur Moore. 

VIII. PRISONERS OF WAR. A 

BOYSON Weekes. 

IX. THEADVENTUREOFPRIN- 
CESS SYLVIA. Mrs. C. F. 
Williamson. 
X. VELDT AND LAAGER -.Talcs 
of the Transvaal. E.S.Valen- 
tine. 

XI. THE NIGGER KNIGHTS. 
F. NORREYS CONNE^U 

XIL A MARRUGE AT SEA. W. 
Clark Russell. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

A Series of Books by welUkncmn Authors, well illustrated. 
THREE-AND^IXPENCE EACH 



THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By 

S. Basing Gould. 
TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND 

CHING. By Edith E. Cuthell. 
TODDLEBE^f•S HERO. By M. M. 

Blakb. 
ONLY A GUARD -ROOM DOG. 

By Edith E. Cuthell. 
THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. 

By Harry Collingwood. 



MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOY- 
AGE. By W. Clark Russell. 

SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who 

would not go to Sea. By G. Man- 

viLLE Fenn. 
THE WALLYPUG IN LONDON. 

By G. E. Farrow. 
ADVENTURES IN WALLYPUG 

LAND. By G. E. Farrow, sj. 



The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known Authors^ handsomely bounds 
and well illustrated^ 

THREE-AND-8IXPENCE EACH 



THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. 
Molssworth. 

THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
MONLUC. By the Author of 
•Mdle. Mori.' 



OUT OF THE FASHION. 
T. Meadb. 



By L. 



DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. 



L. T. Meade. 

HEPSY GIPSY. 
2J. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE 
L. T. Meade. 



By 

By L. T. Mbadb. 

MISS. By 



University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literary, and scientific subjects, suitable for 
extension students and home-reading arcles. Each volume is complete in 
itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a broad and 
philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 

Principal of University College, Nottingham. 

Crown ivo. Price (with some exactions) 2x. 6d, 

The following volumes are ready :- 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By H. DE B. Gibbins* 
LittD., M.A., late Scholar of Wad- 
ham College, Oxon., Cobden Prise- 
man. Sixth Edition, Revised, With 
Maps and Plans, 31. 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. By L. L. PRICE, 



M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 
Third Edition, 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An 
Inquiry into the Industrial Condi- 
tions of the Poor. By J. A. H0B6ON, 
M.A. Fourth Edition, 

VICTORIAN POETS. ByA.SKAlP. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
J. E. Stmss. M.A 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Gramcee, 
M.A Stcond EditioK, 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT 
LIFE : Lower Forms. By G. 
Masses. With Illustrations. 

AIR AND WATER, ByV. B.Lewes, 
M.A' Illustrated, 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND 
HEALTH. By C. W. KiMMiNS, 
M.A Illustrated, 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY 
LIFE. ByV. P. Sells, M. A Illus- 
trated 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
By H. DB B. GiBBiNS, LittD., M.A 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. A. S. Hewins. B.A 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The 
Elementary Principles of Chemistry. 
By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. 
Illustrated 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY. By M. C. 
Potter. M.A. F.LS. Illustrated, 
y, 6d, 



THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A 
Popular Introduction to Astronomy. 
^R. A Gregory. With numerous 
Illustrations, 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of 
Weather and CKmate. By H. N. 
Dickson. F.RS.E., F.R. Met. Soc 
Illustrated, 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE. By George J. Burch, 
M.A With numerous IllustratioHs. 

y- 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to 
Physiography. By Evan Small, 
M.A Illustrated 

INSECT LIFE By F. \^. Theo- 
BALD. M.A. Illustrated 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE 
TO BROWNING. By W. M. 
Dixon, M.A 

ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By E. Jenks. M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Law at University CoUi^, 
Liverpool 

THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE By 
G. L. Dickinson, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. Second Edition, 



Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, LittD., M.A. 

Crown Zvo, 2s, 6d, 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, and industrial 
interest that are at the present moment foremost in the public mind. 
Each volume of the series is written by an author who is an acknowledged 
authority upon the subject with which he deals. 

Thejollowing Volumes of the Series are ready : — 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND | THE CO - OPERATIVE MOVE- 
OLD. By G. HowELL. Second MENT TO-DAY. By G. J. HOLY- 
Edition. I OAKB. Second Edition. 
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MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. 
Frome Wilkinson, M.A. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. By J. 
A. HOBSON, M.A. Fourth Edition, 

THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. 
By C. F. Bast ABLE, M.A., Professor 
of Ek:oDomics at Trinity CoHcge, 
Dublin. Second Edition, 

THE ALIEN INVASION. ByW. 
H. WiLKINS, B.A 

THE RURAL EXODUS. ^ P. 
Anderson Graham. 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. By 
Harold Cox, B. A 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. 
By H. de B. Gibbins, D.Litt.^ M.A., 
and R. A. Hadfield, of the Hecla 
Works, Sheffield. 

BACK TO THE LAND: An Inquiry 
into the Cure for Rural Depopulation. 
By H. K Moore. 

TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS. 
By J. Stephen Jeans. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. 
W. COOKE*TAYL0R. 



THE STATE AND ITS CHIL- 
DREN. By Gertrude TucKWELL. 

WOMEN'S WORK. ByLADYDiLKE, 
Miss BuLLEY, and Miss Whitley. 

SOCIALISM AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. By M. Kaufmann. 

THE HOUSING OF THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. By E. BOWMAKER. 

MODERN CIVILIZATION IN 

SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 

ASPECTS. By W. Cunningham, 

D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UN- 

EMPLOYED. By J. A. HOBSON, 

B.A. 
LIFE IN WEST LONDON. By 

Arthur Sherwell, M.A. Second 

Edition, 
RAILWAY NATIONALIZATION. 

By Clement Edwards. 
WORKHOUSES AND PAUPER- 

ISM. By Louisa Twining. 
UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL 

SETTLEMENTS. By W. Reason. 

M.A. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX» M.A. » Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose CoUege.iOxford. 



.^ESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, ChOe- 
phoroe, Eumenides. Translated by 
Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Greek at St Andrews. 5^. 

CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated 
by E. N. P. Moor. M.A. y. td, 

CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, 
Pro Murena, Philippic 11., In Catili- 
nam). Translated by H. E. D. 
Blakiston^ M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
ofTrinity College, Oxford. 51. 

CICERO— De Natura Deorum. Trans- 
lated by F. Brooks, M.A., late 
Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford, 
y. 6rf. 

CICERO DE OFPICIIS. Translated 
byG. B. GardeniR) M.A. Crown 
Zvo, 25, 6d, 



HORACE: THE ODES AND 
EPODES. Translated by A. 
GODLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, aj. 

LUCIAN— Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, 
Icaro - Menippus, The Cock, THe 
Ship, The Parasite. The Lover of 
Falsehood). Translated by S. T. 
Irwin, >1.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 31. 6d, 

SOPHOCLES — Electra and Ajax. 
Translated by E. D. A. Morshbad. 
M.A., Assistant Master at Win- 
chester, aj. 6d, 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. 
Translated by R. B. Townshbnd, 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2s, 6d, 
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CfWnt aVO» 

Messn, MsTHUEH are about to publish in conjunctioa with the OaradeE 
Presi a series d Hiwirtl texts edited by competent scholars from the best us 
The first .vohmies are :— 



THUCYDIDIS HISTORIAE. LiBW 
L-rv. Bjr H. Stuart Jonss. 

PLATONIS OPERA. Tom. l (Tmt a- 
ux:iAC L-IL) Br J. Burmbt. 
Limp Cioik, 6s. 



LVCRETI CARI 



DE RERVM 



NATVRA. By C Bailet. Pef 
Covers, as. 6dL U»^ Chtk, y, 

CX)RNELII TACITI OPERA MC^ 
ORA. By H. Fuknsaux. Pif 
Cavers, is, 6tL Ump Chtk, as, 

AESCHYLI TRAGOEDIAE Cl^i 
FRAGMENTIS. ^A-SiDGWKi 
Paper Covers, 3s. Ump CiotM, 31. ^ 



Educational Books 



CLASSICAL 



THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS 
OF ARISTOTLE. Edited with an 
Introduction and Notes by John 
BURNKT. M.A., Professor of Greek 
at St. Andrews. Dewty 8001 xsr. 

This editioo oontains parallel passages from 
the Ettdemiaa Ethics, printed under the 
text, and there is a fbllcommentary, the 
Biain object of which is to interpret diffi* 
cnlties m the light of Aristotle's own 
rales. 

'An edition which reflecta every credit upon 
its author's learning and crincal acnmoi, 
and ndiich cannot but prove heartily wel- 
come to all classes of Oreek sdiolars.' 

'^ScotSfftOM. 

* It forms a valuable addidon to the existing 
literature 00 the subject.' 

—dasgem Herald. 

' We most content ourselves with saying, in 
condosion, that we have seldom, if ever, 
seen an edition of any classical author in 
ti^iich -mhax is held in coomion with other 
commentators b so dearly and shortly 
put, and what is original is (with equal 
itfevity) of such value and interest* 



PLAUTI BACCHIDES. Edited w£ 
Introduction, Commentary, as^ 
Critical Notes by J. M'CoSH,Mi. 
Fcap. ^. zai. 6(C 

A GREEK ANTHOLOGY. Sdcm 

by E C. Marchant, M.A.. Fdlo? 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and As5» 
tant Master at St. Piaul's Sdm 
Crown Bvo. y. 6tL 

PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANS 
LATION. By E. C Marcha-V. 
M.A., Fellow of Peterfaouse, Cao 
bridge ; and A. M. Cook, M. A. hti 
Scholar of Wadham CoHqg^e. Ozfoni 
Assistant Masters at St. Paul's Scboo! 
Crown 8V0. 31. 6cU 

* We know no book of this daas better ftta 
for use in the higher forms of schools. ^ 
GMmrtUa$u 

TACITI AGRICOLA. With Intro 
duction. Notes. Map, etc. By R. F 
Davis, M.A., Aasurtant Master t 
Weymouth College. Crown Siw. £ 
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TACITI GERMANIA. By the same 
Editor. Crown 9w>, as. 

HERODOTUS : EASY SELEC- 
TIONS. With Vocabulary. ByA.C. 
LiDDBLL, M.A. Fcap, Bvo, ix. 6d, 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYS- 
SEY. By E. D. Stone, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Eton. Fcap. Svo. 
IS, 6d. 

PLAUTUS: THE CAPTIVL 
Adapted for Lower Forms by J. H. 
Freese, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John's, Cambridge, zj. 6(i. 

DEMOSTHENES AGAINST 
CONON AND CALLICLES. 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, 
by F. Darwin Swift, M.A. Fcap, 
Svo, as, 

EXERCISES IN LATIN ACCI- 
DENCE By S. E. Winbolt, 



Assistant Master in Christ's Hospital. 
Crown Svo, is, 6d, 

An elementary book adapted for Lower 
Forms to accompany the shorter Latin 
pnmez, 

NOTES ON GREEK AND LATIN 
SYNTAX. ByG. Buckland Green, 
M. A. , Assistant Master at Edinburgh 
Academy, late Fellow of St John's 
College, Oxon. Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

Notes and explanations on the chief diffi- 
culties of Greek and Latin Syntax, with 
Bumerons passages for exercise. 

NEW TESTAMENT GREEK. A 
Course for Beginners. By G. Rod- 
well, B.A. With a Preface by 
Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of 
Keble College. Fcap, Svo, y, 6d, 

THE FROGS OF ARISTOPHANES. 
Translated by E. W. Huntingford, 
M. A., Professor of Classics in Trinity 
College, Toronto. Cr, Svo, ar. 6d, 



GERMAN 



A COMPANION GERMAN GRAM- 
MAR By H. DE B. GiBBiNS, D. Litt. , 
M.A., Assistant Master at Notting- 
ham High School Crown Svo, is,6d. 



GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. By E. 
M 'Queen Gray. Crown Svo, 
2s,6(i, 



80IEN0B 



DAIRY BACTERIOLOGY. A Short 
Manual for the Use of Students. By 
Dr. Ed. von Freude^jreich, Trans- 
lated by J. R. AiNSwoRTH Davis, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 
Crown Svo, as, 6d, 

OUTLINES OF BIOLOGY. By P. 

Chalmers Mitchell, M.A. Ilius- 

iraied, Cr, Svo, 6s, 
A text-book designed to cover the new 



Schedule issued by the Rojral College 
of Phirsidans and Surgeons. 

A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXO- 
GASTRES. By George Massee, 
With 12 Coloured Plates. Foj^al Svo, 
iSs, net, 

* A work much in advance of any book in 
the language treating of this group of 
organisms. Indispensable to erery 
student of the Myxogastres.'— iVk/«^. 
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ORNAMENTAL DESIGN FOR 
WOVEN FABRICS. By C 
Stephenson, of The Technical 
College, Bradford, and F. Suddards, 
of The Yorkshire College, Leeds. 
With 65 IttU-page plates, Dtmy Sfw. 

'The book it -nxj aUydooo, di^Uying an 
intimate knowledgo of principles, good 
taste, and the faculty of clear expoei* 
tionJ—y^rksAirt Pott 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY 

SCIENCE By J. T. Dunn, D.Sc . 

and V. A Mundella. With many 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

[Metkuen's Science Primers, 

THE WORLD OF SCIENCE In- 



duding Chemistry, Heat» Light. 
Sound, Magnetism, E te ctii ci ty , 
Botany, Zoology, Physiology, As- 
tronomy, and Geology. By R- 
Eluott Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 147 
Illnstrations. Sec&nd Bditiotu Cr, 
9vo, 2s, 6d, 

ELEMENTARY LIGHT. By R. E 
Steel. With numerous lUustratioiis. 
Croum Zvo, 41. 6d. 

VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS. By J. 
B. Russell, B.Sc, Science Master 
at Burnley Grammar SchooL Cr. 
3vo, is, 6d, 

' A collection of useful, well-arranged notes.' 
—School G umrdiam . 



Sestbooto ot Q:ecbnolodis 

Edited by Professors GARNETT and WERTHEIMER 

HOW TO MAKE A DRESS. By J. 
A E. Wood. lUustraUd. Cr, 8w. 
is,6d. 
* Though primarily intended for studenU, 
Mias Wood's dainty little manual may bf 
consulted with advantage by any girls 



Miss Wood's dainty little manual may be 

1 advantage by any girls 

who want to make their own frocks. The 



directions are simple and dear, and the 
diagrams very helpful.'— Xt^Sms/wfV. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. By 
F. C. Webber. With many Illustra- 
tions. Cr, Svo, y, 6d. 

* An admirable elementary text*book on the 
subject.'— ^aff'A^. 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS. By 
Sidney H. Wells. With 75 Illus- 
trations andDiagrams. Cr.Sfv. y,td, 

PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By H. 



Stroud, D.Sc., M.A.. Professor of 
Physics in the Durham College of 
Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Fully 
illustrated. Crown 8t«>. 35. (id. 



MILLINERY, THEORETICAL. 
AND PRACTICAL. By Miss 
Hill, Registered Teacher to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute. 
With numerous Diagrams. Crcmm 
Svo. as, 6d, 

PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
By W. French, M.A. Part L 
With numerous diagrams. Crmn 
Svo, IS, 6d, 

' An excellent and eminently practical little 
hooV,* ^Schoolmaster, 



ENQU8H 



ENGLISH RECORDS. A Companion 
to the History of England. ByH. E. 
Maldbn, M.A Crom^Svo. 3f,6d, 



THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: HIS 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. ByttE. 
MALDBN, M.A IS. 6d. 
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JL DIGEST OF DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIC. By JiWNSON Barker, 
B.A. Crown Bvo, 2S, 6d, 

A class-book of DICTATION 
passages. Bv W. Williamson, 
M. A. Second Editiortt Cr, Svo, ts, 6d. 

A SHORT STORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By Emma S. 
Mellows. Crown Bvo, y. 6d, 

The history of Eng^h literature told in a 
simple style for young students. It is 
particularly rich in biographical detail, 
and contains a considerable number of 
illustrative extracts. 



* A lucid and welHurraneed account of the 

Sowth of English literature.' — Pall 
all Gazette, 

TEST CARDS IN EUCLID AND 
ALGEBRA By D. S. Calder- 
WOOD, Headmaster of the Normal 
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